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=| Where we stand [| 
ez To found and operate an industrial or commercial x 
eg undertaking in modern society presupposes the ; 
oa possession of certain purposes and principles. oe 
ign for p 
a vs To put it another way: there are certain assumptions itens 
— and beliefs — economic, social and moral — which Ce 
‘ oe underlie all industrial and commercial enterprise. c E 
et In our opinion it is of value to examine these beliefs ally a 
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everyone may know where we stand. Here we 
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Me nothing extraordinary in them. If we did not, 


re | however, believe in certain principles and act on them, 98 


and es 


es obviously we should not be in business at all. fof ivi 
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: ve that competitive private enterprise is the best and 
n ‘le means of providing the community with the goods 
-s it needs. It is the most efficient system yet found 


» wealth, eliminating waste and raising standards of 


making the most economical use of the community’s 
n capital, skill and labour, it secures the maximum 
for the community. To the consumer it guarantees 
services of the highest quality at the lowest practical 

‘he employee it provides the best wages and conditions 
it are economically realisable. It secures the highest 
invested capital. Failure to satisfy any of the above 
results in the private undertaking concerned being 
of business to make way for others who can. That 
f competition. 


| that competitive private enterprise is also the most 

least wasteful way of mobilising capital resources 

ve purposes. By offering fair reward for risk taken 

ce availability of new capital for development. While 

rot 1c reward of success, losses are the penalty for failure. 


Unde ite enterprise such losses are borne by the private in- 
vesto i not by the public purse; that is the best guarantee in 
the that a business will be run efficiently and economic- 


be continuously adjusted to the real and expressed 
needs o ommunity. And that in its turn is the best guarantee 
B of stable and improving conditions of employment. Therefore . .. 


WEBEL‘! VE in private enterprise in the oil industry, in which 
the condition of survival for individual companies is to supply 
lever improving goods and services to the community at the right 
price. That is the principal characteristic of the system— the 
constant need for improvement and economy. No one has yet 

discovered a better system for achieving both these ends. 
VERB 


ve that the oil industry is performing a vitally im- 

Portan! service to the public, essential to present-day civilization 
‘| to maintaining and raising world-wide standards 

» Therefore we are convinced that theprovision of the 
products which make this possible is a task which is 
lification worth while. 


VE that this Company has the knowledge, the ex- 
i¢ Competence and the resources to carry out this task 
ts has been demonstrated to date by its success in 
public in open competition with other companies 
the same trade. We have no reason to suppose that 

: will prove otherwise. 


‘Ve that in thus engaging in business—which we have 
the last 66 years—a company takes upon itself certain 
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OBLIGATIONS. To those who have associated themselves with 
the Company’s business as suppliers of capital or labour; to the 
community at large; and finally to the Company itself. Specifi- 
caliy, these obligations can be summarised as follows: 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. Since it is the Shareholders who 
provide the money without which the Company cannot either 
come into being, remain in business or develop, it is right that 
the Company should so conduct its affairs as to provide a fair 
returr for the Shareholders’ investment \and the risk they have 
taken. Plainty it is also in the Company's direct interest to do 
$0, otherwise capital will not remain available nor will fresh 
capital be forthcoming for development, 


TO THE EMPLOYEES. Since the Employees give their skill, ex- 
perience, energy and time to the Company, it is right that the 
Company should secure for them also the material reward ap- 
propriate to their efforts and abilities. This reward should at all 
times be adequate to ensure a decent progressive standard of liv- 
ing, and should be increased as and when individual ability, loyal 
service and acceptance of greater responsibility make this in 
equity desirable. A fair system of material rewards will also in- 
clude facilities for social security, such as pensions and other 
benefits, supplementary to those already provided by the State. 
The Company also recognises its obligation to provide safe and 
sanitary working conditions and to see that hours of work and 
opportunities for rest, holidays and recreation are at least as 
favourable as those observed by other leading companies in com- 
parable operations. Its aim is, by objective selection, to place em- 
ployees in the work most suited to their abilities and to provide 
the means for them to improve their performance by training 
and so advance in their profession. 

For the efficient and harmonious conduct of its business, the 
Company believes in the necessity and value of joint consultation 
at all levels. 

Finally, the Company recognises an employee's religious and 
political freedom; that is, his freedom to associate or not with 
any religious body, political party or any lawful society or 
organization. 


TO THE COMMUNITY. Since a company is an integral part 
of the social and economic life.of the community—be it locally 
or nationally—it is under an obligation to conduct its business 
in such a way as to further the social and economic progress of 
that community, or at very least not to impede it. 

It has a duty beyond its immediate business of supplying goods 
and services at the right quality and price ; it has a duty of citi- 
zenship, of co-operating with the proper authorities at every 
level of government. In framing its policies, it must consider 
the aspects of the public interest. In its everyday actions it 
must practise consideration for its neighbours. It must be an 
active asset to the community within which it operates, not a 
passive occupier of space. 


TO THE COMPANY. /f one is convinced, as we in this Company 
are convinced, that a competitive, privately-owned oil industry 
best serves the public’ s needs; that, inside that industry, this Com- 
pany is well fitted and well able to supply the consumer with the 
products he requires at an economic price; and that, at the same 
time, the Company fulfils its obligations to its shareholders, to its 
employees and to the community at large, then one final obliga- 
tion logically follows. 

It is the obligation to maintain, perpetuate and develop the Com- 
pany itself so that it can continue to perform its task in a like 
manner to the greater benefit of all who work, or come into 
contact, with it. 

That responsibility falls not only. on management, but on every 
one of the 12,000 men and women who earn their living in this 
country with Esso. 























In Canada and the United States the construction 
of homes, office buildings, factories and public 
works continues at a high level. This activity 
can mean business for you, because it stimulates 
the buying of the widest range of commodities, 

Use the effective showroom of the Canadian 
International Trade Fair to display and sel} 
your goods in the North American market 
and thus earn dollars required for your country’s 
purchases abroad, 


SHOW YOUR PRODUCTS AT THE 


Sth Annual 


CANADIAN. 
& 
ou Wem, to Canede 
nfrernationagil ==. 
International Trode Fale, 
Exhibition Pork, 
Toronto, Canada, 


TORONTO, MAY 30 TO JUNE 10, 1955 


WIN YOUR SHARE OF THE 
BIG NORTH AMERICAN MARKET 
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Here you can meet key busigessmen from 
many countries who come prepared to buy the 
products displayed — such gs household 
appliances and furnishings, machine tools, 
construction equipment, electrical apparatus 
and office equipment and to compare values 
for future requirements. 

It would take you a long time to find as 


many potential new customers as you meet in [{ 


just two weeks at the Trade Fair. 


Apply now for the space 


or direct to Conadlen 
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YOU BURN COAL RAW, and what happens? You 
make smoke, which makes smog, and you destroy 
the raw. materials of a hundred different products 
from paint to motor-spirit, from nylons to fer- 
tilizers. Smoke is not only a menace to health—it 
is the funeral pyre of wealth. 

Mr. Therm carbonises coal, and what happens? 





GUILTY CHIMNEYS’ 


: 's available on 
: ‘an to approved borrowers 








KILLING TWO EXROS WITH ONE THERM 


He produces gas and coke, the two great smokeless 
fuels—highly efficient and clean burning. And he pro- 
vides for British Industry (and for export) all the 
chemicals and substances that would otherwise be lost 
for ever to our National economy. Thus with one stone 
Mr. Therm kills two hateful birds—waste of wealth 
and menace to health. 


Mr. Therm’s way is much the more sensible. 


ca i GAS AND COKE —heat without smoke 


~--esnsehaeeee ees i THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL Issued by the Gas Council 
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-Engineering s Modern Miracle 
‘| , 
me me s f 
: gives you outer walls in days! | 
If you want your new building finished faster — EARNING Sooner — 
discuss Wallspan with your architect 
cs What is Wallspan? A means of providing walls in 


an incredibly short space of time. Since the weight 
; of a modern building is carried on the framework, 
ee the walls are left with two main jobs to do. They 
sm must keep cold and wet out, and heat in. At the 

: same time, they must give the building an appear- 
Ss ance that both the architect and the owner are proud 
tae of. Wallspan does all this extremely well and with 
ee the added advantage of getting walls up very quickly. 

Walispan—like all great engineering advances— 
is comparatively simple. To the structural frame of 
the building is bolted a grid formed from vertical 
and horizontal components. These are made of 
strong aluminium alloy that never rusts or corrodes. 
Into the spaces of this grid are fixed sheets of glass 
or opening window frames. There you have your light 
and air. In the other spaces of the grid are put sheets 
of solid panelling materials — and there’s your solid 
wall. There are dozens of different kinds of these 
panelling materials in various textures, colours and 
thicknesses. With them, an infinite variety of Wallspan 
ee walls can be designed, each exactly suiting the uses 
of the building in any climate of the world. That is 
fe all there is to it. One contractor erects the whole 
wall and it is fixed for all time. It needs negligible 
maintenance and it can go up in a matter of days. 


oe 


WALLSPAN CURTAIN WALLING 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 





RELIANCE WORKS CHESTER 





All the light 
and air you want 
Opening window 
frames provide venti- 
lation wherever it is 
required. Plain glass 
sheets are fixed 
Wallspan starts here straight in, giving 
This is the stage at which The vertical and Into the grid are put sheets foi; oe he neturel light 
Williams & Williams horizontal components of glass, opening window y an ee oy 
fixing teams move in to are put in place. frames and panels of solid ante pan wart 5. 
put up the Wallspan wall. Each bar takes about insulating material, Solid panels 
4 minutes to fix. ' each fixed in five minutes comphing the wall, 


weatherproof for all time, 
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The discerning diner 
expects (and rightly deserves) 


an Irish Linen table-napkin 











YOU WILL BE 
MONEY IN POCKET 


' 
' 


if you travel to 
lustralia and back 
during the quiet season 


Special First Class Fares 
from £200 


Outwards—I Feb to 31 May 1955 
Homewards—I Sep to 31 Dec 1955 


P20 


For further particulars enquire t 

+16 COCKSPUR STREET @ Telephone: WhHitehall 4444 
122 LEADENHALL STREET, £.C.3 @ Telephone: AVEnue 8000 

OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 












LEATHER > 


UPHOLSTERY 


MAKES YOUR NEW CAR 
A LASTING INVESTMENT 


Real leather is unique for its enduring comfort and 
luxurious appearance, So, even if this refinement 
involves a little extra cost, you will be more proud 
of your car and, when the time comes to re-sell, 
your good judgment will be more than rewarded, 


**yOUR CAR AND Your Comrort”’ fs the title of a booklet on the virtues 
of leather upholstery and gives an up-to-date price list of cars that are 
available with leather upholstery. Write to: the Dressed Hide Leather 
Publicity Committee, Leather Trade House, Barter Street, London, W.C.:. 














[THE MAN who has been tempted to 
smoke something else for a- while 
comes back to Craven like the prodigal 
returning to peace after suffering. And 
how bewitchingly his “ first love” wel- 
hi y° & g comes him. Slowly, yet irresistibly, the 
cool, slow burning Craven captivates 
once again and holds him in its deeply 
satisfying spell. How right Sir James 
Barrie was when he said Craven “is a 
tobacco to live for’’. 


Try CRAVEN 


q* As the first pipeful casts its spell you'll 
OW agree that here is real smoking luxury 
... as every Craven man knows. 


Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 oz. 
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Nappies aired yet, Mrs. Hollis? 


When washed in water soft as rain, clothes are really clean and free 
from hard-water lime deposits. In laundries, Albright & Wilson’s ‘CALGON’ (Sodium Metaphosphate) 
has long been used to soften hard water. “CALGON’ is not a soap, nor a detergent, but simply a water 


softening powder. It is now being distributed through retail shops for all home uses. 


A sample of Calgon will be sent on request. 


Chemicals for Industry @IN BTS COlS MM WILSON 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD + 49 PARK LANE «+ LONDON 
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ea 18 CENTRAL HEATING it moves in the 


right circles 
There’s a place for Anglepoise on 
every desk ... by every arm- 











chair. It throws its beam exactly 
where needed at a touch—and 
“ stays put”. Needs only a 25 

or 40 watt bull. At any good 

electricians or stores. Send 


for booklet to Dept.35 


















Column Type " 


} Heat with a : © 









HURSEAL -— ¥e 
ee F ae oe Countrtes 

Oil-filled electric, thermostatically controlled sh 

SAFETY RADIATOR at a = 

TROUBLE FREE + NO MAINTENANCE , 

You just plug it in anywhere e 
: From £11.19.8 (Including Tax) Oil-filled Safety OISE 
3 Models are also available for Gas aoge 
Paraffin or Bottled Gas operation. a se . : ne — Black or Cream £4. 14.8 LAMP 
‘A tractive r or a 
Insist on a Hurseal Models for Gas or Electricity Cream & Gold mattied $3.66 . 





H.P. Terms available. Cali or write for details to: : ¥ 
HURSEAL LTD., 229 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1  Tei.: REGent 1051 Sole Makers; HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD - REDDITCH - WORCS 
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Better 
_ for everyone 





Imperial 
typewriters 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO. LTD., LEICESTER & HULL 
CRC22 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


Providing superior acceleration 





with greater fuel economy, and 
demanding less routine atten- 
tion, electric and diesel loco- 
motives are taking over from 3 
steam in many lands. ENGLISH 
ELectric has supplied such 
locomotives to 29 countries — 


carrying out, in many of them, 



















complete railway electrification 
schemes. In every case, design 
and construction take full 
account of local conditions 


and particular technical and 


ssid mie oettenrteteeeren 


traffic requirements. 


| 





These modern locomotives 
bring cleaner and more com- 
fortable travel, faster goods 
and passenger services. In 
Spain, electric locomotives 
powered by ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
are hauling heavy trains at 
higher speeds over the 
Cantabrian mountains, on lines 
noted for their gradients, curves 
and tunnels. Helping to improve 
the railways of many nations 

is only one of this busy Com- 
pany’s contributions to better 
living in the modern world. 





The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Means to What End? 


T the beginning of the week it seemed probable that the country 
A would have to choose between the evil of a railway strike and 
the still greater evil of a railway subsidy. As The Economist 
goes to press, early on Thursday afternoon, it seems possible that it is 
going to get both. This moment—the moment between Godesberg 
and either Munich or battle, when new demands have been presented 
which may cause even a Transport Commission to turn—would 
normally be a very difficult one at which to write. But this week it is 
not difficult at all. 

For the really important news of the past week is not the still 
undecided question of whether there is going to be the temporary— 
though bitter—inconvenience of a railway strike. The really important 
news, in the broad context of history, is that the desperately dangerous 
principle on which peace negotiations will be based, either before or 
after a strike, has already been decided. It has been laid down by, and 
apparently universally accepted from, the lamentable report of the 
Court of Inquiry into this dispute. “The Nation,” begins the passage 
proclaiming it, “has provided by statute that there shall be a 
nationalised system of railway transport, which must therefore be 
regarded as a public utility of the first importance. Having willed 
the end, the Nation must will the means.” 

There would be no harm in this statement, if the court and the 
public understood exactly what it means. What the phrase “a public 
utility of the first importance” should mean, of course, is that the 
economic distribution and effective use of resources in this industry 
is of the first importance. What the court takes it to mean is precisely 
the opposite. Its interpretation is that railway workers—however many 
of them there are, however inefficiently deployed, however small the 
net addition of each man to national production—should receive wages 
that. would leave them “in no worse case” than their colleagues in 
“‘ comparable ” industries. The court does not pass judgment on 
whether railwaymen are getting such a comparable wage at the 
moment. It leaves that question to be decided by negotiations—but 
negotiations between a union whose duty it will be to demand as much 
for its members as it can get, and a nationalised body which will have 
no incentive (indeed, since it will naturally seek good labour relations, 
it will have a positive disincentive) to draw the union’s kicks upon itself 
in order to save other people’s ha’pence. For the court believes that 
it is a false and “‘ unfortunate ” principle to suggest that the Transport 
Commission can only pay out money that it itself has earned. Instead, 
the taxpayer “ must will the means.” 

This principle—and the Government’s acceptance of a report 
enunciating it—may be the opening of a new stage in British industrial 
and political history. On the court’s ruling, a nationalised industry 
now means an industry which has an inalienable right to draw a 
subsidy from the public, and no responsibility to return efficient service 
to it. Let no British Socialist, in particular, be under any delusions 
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about the implications of this report for his doctrine of 
efficiency through public ownership, for the long fight 
he has waged against sectional concentrations of mono- 
poly power. Let no politician of any party fail to 
recognise what this report portends. It used to be a 
cardinal feature of the British constitution that there 
could be no expenditure of public money, no new 
burden imposed upon the taxpayer, save under the 
authority of a Minister of the Crown. These things can 
now apparently be done under the authority of a court 
of inquiry instead. 

These will seem harsh judgments to the three mem- 
tiers of the court—a lawyer, a shipowner and a trade 
union leader (in a recently nationalised industry)—all of 
whom worked unpaid at great speed to complete the 
report. It is easy to see now that the Government 
should never have shifted a decision of such major 
economic importance, at the kernel of public policy, 
on to three distinguished but arbitrarily chosen gentle- 
men under such impossible conditions. It is easy to see 
now that, once the recommendations were published, 
first the Government and then the Transport Commis- 
sion should have said that it could not possibly accept 
them. 

But this is not the time to apportion blame. It is the 
time to restate the principles on which any tolerable 
settlement, before or after a strike, will need to be based. 


Temptations 


HE Exchequer return which was published on 

December 31st shows that Mr Butler will be faced 
this year with a very curious dilemma—a dilemma 
which those who formed their views about economic 
“respectability” during the controversies of the 
nineteen thirties might not have believed could exist. 
When he comes to frame his Budget he will have to 
choose between steering an old, orthodox and very 
popular course—or a modern, Keynesian, and very 
much sterner course. He will have to choose between 
the thoroughly inflationary policy of a balanced budget, 
and the far stricter Keynesian doctrine—in present 
circumstances—of surplus finance. This is a dilemma 
to bleed the heart of any Chancellor, and especially a 
Conservative.Chancellor who is entering what every- 
body expects to be an election year. 

The message of last week’s Exchequer return is that 
Mr Butler is currently gathering in rather more money, 
and is spending very much less, than he expected when 
he presented his Budget last April. At that time he 
estimated that his total budgetary outturn this financial 
year would be {100 million worse than in 1953-54 ; 
instead, in the first nine months of the year, it has 
been £184 million better. A principal reason for this 
is that deliveries of, and therefore payments for, mili- 
tary aircraft are shamefully behind schedule ; subsi- 
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The chief of these is that railwaymen should have the 
opportunity to earn a decent wage, instead of the right 
to be doled out with one. The end which the nation 
seeks is an efficient railway system ; and that is the only 
end to which it should will the means. This will require 
Government help for the railways’ capital programme, 
and it may require that the Transport Commission 
should be allowed to run a deficit for a strictly limited 
period, during which it will need to cut down its labour 
force, reform its charges, and re-organise many of its 
services. But it certainly does not mean that the Com- 
mission—or any other essential industry, nationalised 
or private, with an uneconomically swollen labour foice 
—should be allowed to run a deficit for ever. 
Paradoxically, the enforcement of these principles 
may have been made more possible by the National 
Union of Railwaymen’s slowness to grasp at the oppor- 
tunity which was held out to it on Wednesday of this 
week; paradoxically, it may now be better for the 
national economy if there is after all a strike. But the 
prospect of an economic settlement to this dispute has 
been made very much dimmer by the report from this 
Court of Inquiry—and by the public’s apparent accept- 
ance of it. The nation, as well as the Government, 
will have no reason for satisfaction, whether it spends 
this miserable weekend in looking back on a second sur- 
render or forward to the bitter hardship of a stoppage. 


of Orthodoxy 


diary reasons are that the swelling of private incomes 
and capital in the past year has increased the yield of 
both income taxes and death duties, and that the hire 
purchase boom has added sensibly to revenue from 
purchase tax. None of these factors, when considered 
soberly, is a logical excuse for tax reliefs that would 
swell the volume of private purchasing power to 4 
larger torrent still. But it is very difficult for a Chan- 
cellor to consider such factors soberly, when the less 
complicated and more exciting raw figures are being 
brandished in his face. 

The most exciting of these figures is that, unless 
something goes badly wrong in the last quarter, by 
Budget day Mr Butler should be able to show an 
ordinary or “‘ above-the-line ” surplus of perhaps {300 
million for 1954-55 ; when he drew up his Budget nine 
months ago, he expected to show an above-the-line 
surplus of only £10 million, which is as near to exact 
balance as any Chancellor can decently aim. Moreover; 
on the basis of present tax rates, that surplus might 
be more or less maintained through 1955-56. It 1s 
true that Government civil expenditure will probably 
go up next year, and that defence expenditure—while 
below this year’s estimate—will not necessarily be much 
below this year’s performance ; but against this, with 
incomes still rising and next year’s tax receipts from 
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this year’s profits already certain to be high, revenue 
might increase quite sharply. If the Chancellor has a 
surplus of £300 million in hand for 1955-56, and feels 
that he can give it all away, that would be the equiva- 
lent of at least 1s. 3d. off the income tax. It is not 
surprising that Conservative bankbenchers are licking 
their chops. 

But if the Chancellor does not disappoint them, those 
who fear inflation will be at his throat. An above-the- 
line surplus of £300 million sounds very impressive 
until it is realised how very little it actually means ; 
the items that are entered above the line in the budget 
accounts are determined much more by historical acci- 
dent than by any recognised canons of finance. If the 
different, though equally accidental, American system 
of budget accounting were used, the Chancellor would 
not show a surplus at all but a fairly substantial deficit ; 
if the ‘‘ capital account” system used in some other 
countries were in vogue, he would show an even 
larger surplus than now. All these budget accounts, as 
Keynes never tired of pointing out in the nineteen 
thirties, are utterly misleading idols ; to tighten or loosen 
the whole national economy in order to ensure that one 
accidental total falls equal to another accidental total 
in the period that it takes the earth to move round the 
sun, is a strange form of heathen magic. But during 
the nineteen thirties, at a time when Keynesian pre- 
cepts suggested that large tax reliefs could be made, 
Conservatives regarded Keynes as unrespectable ; it is 
a little hard on them to be told that they must regard 
his ghost as the supreme financial arbiter now, at a 
time when pursuit of his precepts would compel the 
Chancellor to give nothing away at all. 


* 


For that, on the strictest interpretation, would seem 
to be the gloomy conclusion that a genuinely economic 
approach to the Budget would reach. It is important 
to explain why. The first step in the latter-day system 
of public finance is for the Chancellor to estimate by 
how much real national income might increase in the 
year ahead, under conditions of the fullest possible 
employment of resources. If he takes note of the level 
of industrial production now compared with a year ago, 
and assumes that any higher flow of dividend receipts 
from abroad will be just about offset by a deterioration 
in the terms of trade, it is difficult to see how he could 
rely in prudence on an increase of much more than 
£400 million in real income in 1955-56. The second 
step is to judge by how much demand upon these new 
resources is likely to rise. Neither defence nor house- 
building—both of which have absorbed a large segment 
of any increases in resources in recent years—is likely 
to rise in 19§§-§6. But fixed investment of other kinds 
seems likely to increase by at least £200 million ; and 
Consumption, which probably rose (in real terms) by 
more than £300 million in 1954 even without the 
benefit of any tax reliefs, might be expected to take at 
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least £200 million too. On these stern criteria no part 
of the postulated increase of £400 million in real 
incomes would be left to give away. 

This, however, will surely be too stern a reading for 
working politicians to bear. It is probable therefore 
that the pre-election Budget in April will be based on 
a compromise between the new view and the old. The 
Chancellor is most unlikely to find £300 million for 
tax remissions. But he will be very receptive 
to arguments, or even to excuses, for granting some 
relief. And in this context, without wholly abandoning 
the latter-day approach, there are three excuses that he 
might parade. 

First, if a dose of electoral budgeteering proved 
inflationary, the pressure of too insistent demand would 
fall primarily upon the balance of payments and upon 
the level of stocks. The external surplus in 1954 was 
probably more than £200 million, and experience in 
the dock strike showed that stocks are surprisingly well- 
upholstered ; it may be argued that this will justify 
the running of some risks. . Secondly, if budgetary 
policy proved too loose, Bank rate policy could be 
tightened ; indeed, there is an emerging case for an 
anticipatory increase in Bank rate already. Within 
limits and in the short run, cheap money and lower 
taxes are alternatives, and if the country were willing 
to do without the one it might safely be given the other. 
Thirdly—and Conservative politicians may attach 
especial emphasis to this—the centre-piece of the new- 
fangled analysis is the extent to which real income can 
be expected to increase ; this is always a most hazardous 
estimate, and it may itself be affected by tax reliefs 
almost as much as it determines them. The experience 
of the past few years shows that it is unsafe to deride 
the importance of marginal incentives to harder work. 

These are excuses of very varying worth. The Bank 
rate argument is by far the best ; the balance of pay- 
ments argument by far the worst. The incentives 
argument hovers in between ; it might justify an exten- 
sion of earned income relief, but hardly a cut in the 
purchase tax or in other indirect taxes about which 
politicians seem to be. currently most concerned. Ia 
broad perspective, however—and in an economy in 
which it is surely worth while to run some risk to make 
a cut in the crushing burden of taxation—economists 
who are also taxpayers may agree that a little leeway 
should be allowed to the Chancellor ; it will be. taken 
in any event. But they will believe, too, that this 
should add up to a few inches rather than many ells. 
Above all, the country should realise what is happening 
if it gets a really popular budget. The surplus that 
has so joyfully appeared in the Exchequer accounts 
will be the excuse much more than the cause; the 
tenets of modern finance will not be overthrown, they 
will merely be taking a rest in an election year. This, 
perhaps, is a new manifestation of the divine right of 
Governments. King James is once again calling for 
his old shoes ; as his historian wisely pointed out, they 
are easier on the feet. 
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Saigon and Hanoi 


O* February 23rd the foreign ministers of the eight 
Seato powers will assemble in Bangkok for their 
first meeting. It will be an important occasion—Sir 
Anthony Eden is expected to lead the British delega- 
tion—and it is clear that Indo-China will be prominent 
on the agenda. This is a reminder of something that 
is not sufficiently realised in this country: that there 
has been no real settlement in Indo-China. There 
is, indeed, a special ambiguity about the word 
“ settlement” in current political speech. An_ inter- 
national agreement whic: merely relaxes tension for 
the time DSeing may serve to postpone a crucial conflict, 
and the time gained may be used for fruitful negotiation 
which in the end averts the conflict ; but the situation 
may just as easily deteriorate 
further, so that its last state is 
worse than the first. 

It is widely assumed that 
the Geneva conference failed 
to achieve any settlement in 
Korea, but succeeded in Indo- 
China. In reality, however, 
the conference had almost 
exactly the opposite effect. 
There was no cause for 
alarm at its failure to agree 
about Korea, for such an 
agreement, though desirable, 
was not immediately vital. 
The fighting in Korea had 
produced a_ stalemate on 
a clearly defined front which 
served as a de facto frontier. 
The western powers were 
not under any _ compulsion 
to accept the enemy’s terms 
because of military disaster 
or the imminent prospect of 
it; hence they resolutely 
maintained their position that Korea should be unified 
only on the basis of free elections conducted under the 
supervision of the United Nations—the same formula 
as they have maintained with equal constancy for the 
reunification of Germany. 

The refusal of the Communists to agree to this has 
meant in both cases that partition continues ; but it is 
a stable partition in that both sides are aware that any 
serious military trespass across the boundary line means 
war. The feeling of relative confidence which now 
prevails with regard to Korea is not due to any expec- 
tation that the Communists will keep any promises 
which it is in their power to break without war, but 
simply to the belief that they will not deem it expedient 
to launch a fresh military aggression there, and that 
likewise the South Koreans, despite President Rhee’s 
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threats, will not venture to march north. The Com- 
munists’ dissatisfaction with this state of affairs 
indicated by the suggestions from Peking for another 
conference on Korea; but unless they have «me 
constructive proposals to make for ensuring {ree 
elections, such a conference could only perpetuate the 
existing deadlock. 

The situation in Indo-China is quite different. The 
military background there at the time of the G: 
conference was one not of stalemate, but of catastr: 
defeat. The Communists at Geneva were not wi!!in; 
to grant a truce without a political agreement ; 
had the French on the run and they knew it. Had the 
insisted, they could probably have forced a total French 
evacuation of Indo-China and 
the surrender not only of 
Hanoi, but also of Saigon. 
That they refrained from 
exerting all the military pres- 
sure in their power was 
doubtless due partly to the 
fear * that the Americans 
might after all intervene if 
matters were pressed 00 
far, and partly to their 
anxiety to take over Hanoi 
and the delta installations 
intact rather than in ruins; 
but it was due even 
to their conviction that the 
agreement on elections which 
they obtained would enable 
them to take over south 
Vietnam too in two years 
time. 

For in agreeing to nation- 
wide elections for Vietnam 
in 1956, the western powers 
did not insist on United 
Nations supervision or any of the guarantees thought 
essential for Germany and Korea. The only supe 
vision was to be provided by a three-nation commission 
with one Communist member and an Indian chairman 
and casting vote. France and Britain accepted this— 
and America too undertook not to contest the Geneva 
terms—because in the circumsvances it was impossible 
to get anything better. The essential thing was ‘© 
extricate a beaten army from a disastrous entanglement 
and to relieve the French people of a war which they 
no longer had the will to fight. 

It is estimated that the population of norther 
Vietnam, even after the loss of half a million refugees, 
will still slightly exceed that of the south. The ©om- 
munist Viet Minh could therefore count on winning 
nation-wide elections if it gained all the votes in the 
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north while those in the south were divided between 
various factions, including pro-Communist ones. The 
Viet Minh should have no difficulty. in mobilising 
he votes of the north, where no political opposition 
‘s now tolerated. Unless there is some drastic change 
in this situation the Viet Minh must inevitably win 
, nation-wide election, whatever may be the relative 
trength of parties in the south. That this is so has 
been clear from the beginning to those who understand 
+he issue involved in the western insistence on 
suarantees of free elections in Germany and Korea, and 
vho realise that the Geneva agreement does not provide 
ich guarantees for Vietnam. 


* 


It may well be asked: what then is the sense of 
iring money into southern Vietnam, of building up 
Vietnamese army, or indeed of any political activity 
ill in the south, other than that of caretaking for the 

y masters who are shortly to arrive ? When the 

t Minh have won the elections by their automatic 

ority, they will appropriate whatever new installa- 

ns and equipment have been provided for southern 
tnam by France and America, and everyone in the 
ith who has been guilty of any anti-Viet Minh 
tivity will face brain-washing, forced labour or 
xecution. The present policies of the Saigon govern- 
ment, of the United States and of France—in so far 

France is not simultaneously trying to “ co-exist” 
with the Viet Minh—only make sense if there is a will 

refuse participation in any national elections until 
‘enuine political freedom is assured throughout the 
-ountry. 

The legal ground for such a refusal would be that 

e Geneva agreement implied electoral freedom in: all 
Vietnam, and that the 1956 elections cannot be held if 
this freedom is denied in the north. (Indeed, the 
sible breakdown of the experiment in democratic 
overnment in the south ought to strengthen the 
rguments against holding elections before political 
freedom is assured there too.) But the Communists 

uld certainly claim that the Geneva agreement had 

n violated. They have evidently understood the 

sreement as a face-saving device to cover a total 
‘rench surrender and French permission for them to 

: over the whole of Vietnam within two years. Last 
week their foreign minister, Pham Van Dong, warned 
‘rance that it would be held responsible if the Saigon 

vernment jibbed at elections, and declared that 

Vietnam will be united one way or another, with France 

r against France ; if France tries to stop it she will be 

icfeated. . . . Our only enemies are those who oppose 

the unity of Vietnam. , . . France must choose between 

Vashington and Hanoi... . 

As far as France is concerned, their estimate seems 
‘itly accurate. The French are. determined not to let 
‘temselves in for any more fighting in Indo-China. 
»iany politicians in Paris see the only hope of salvaging 
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the wreck of French economic interests there in an 
agreement with the Viet Minh ; and even while the war 
was still going on, the French were careful in their 
retreat not to destroy installations of economic value. 
Ever since the military collapse in Tongking the French 
have in fact been ready to write off the Saigon govern- 
ment, and particularly since it has been led by a strongly 
anti-French prime minister, 


Unfortunately for such calculations, the Saigon 
government has not so far written itself off, nor has 
Washington. The Americans argue that no further 
advance of Communism in South East Asia should be 
tolerated, and that control of south Vietnam would give 
the Viet Minh a stranglehold on Cambodia and Laos, 
whose main communications are with Saigon. (It would 
also, be it noted, bring a Communist army within 300 
miles of Malaya.) Although serious doubts have been 
expressed by some Americans, such as Mr Joseph 
Alsop, Washington still seems to believe that a stable 
government may yet be organised in southern Vietnam, 
if a feeling of confidence and security can be created 
there ; and that the southern army, although due to be 
reduced in size, could be improved with American 
training and equipment, and at least made adequate to 
police its own territory. American policy since Geneva 
has clearly been directed towards strengthening the 
Saigon regime, and the aid given—as from this week, 
it is being given directly to Saigon, by-passing Paris— 
is obviously not meant to provide a free gift for the 
Vietnamese Communists at the expense of the American 
taxpayer. It cannot be intended, as is conventionally 
said, to give the non-Communist groups a chance of 
winning the elections, for there is no likelihood that 
Ho Chi Minh will permit any genuine opposition in 
the north, and without that genuinely free elections 
cannot possibly be held—let alone won. 


* 


The only intelligible aim of the American policy is 
to give the southern government the best possible 
chance of survival on as permanent a basis as that of 
South Korea. But if the de facto partition becomes 
an enduring one, it is vital not only that the democratic 
allies should publicly insist that responsibility for the 
division rests on the Communists who block the road 
to free and fair elections, but also that they should 
remember this fact themselves. If they fail in this, the 
Viet Minh’s claim to be the only champions of national 
unity will prevail both in Vietnam and far outside. This 
difficult and dangerous situation should be frankly 
recognised without delay ; and the policies of the Seato 
partners should be co-ordinated quickly, not left to drift 
until the next crisis. A critical point will be reached 
in mid-1955, when arrangements for the elections are 
due to be discussed, if not sooner. Next month’s meet- 
ing of ministers at Bangkok provides a timely oppor- 
tunity to take this urgent matter in hand. 
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Copperbelt in Crisis 


HE strike of the African mineworkers on the 
Northern Rhodesian copperbelt may seem an un- 
expected outcome to the storm that has been gathering 
over racial and industrial relations in that area. The 
mines have been brought to a standstill not on the issue 
of Africans doing skilled jobs hitherto reserved for 
Europeans, but on a demand for a wage increase for 
the Africans, in the jobs they are already doing, of from 
100 to 300 per cent, according to grade. Nonetheless, 
the strike arises directly out of the crisis over the colour 
bar in employment in the mines, and its explosive 
possibilities may not be much less than those of a strike 
of white workers in defence of their privileges. 

A showdown between the white mineworkers and 
the copper companies has been in prospect ever since 
the Rhodesian Selection Trust gave notice, last Novem- 
ber, to terminate the agreement with the European 
mineworkers enshrining the principle of “equal pay 
for equal work.” This principle has been successfully 
erected as a barrier to Africans rising above the level 
of semi-skilled labourers, because European pay is so 
high that it is called “ wages” only to maintain the 
useful fiction that the privileged white miners are a 
section of the British working class. In outspoken 
statements, Mr R. L. Prain has made it clear that the 
Selection Trust considers that such prevarication must 
cease, and that a beginning must be made with African 
advancement before African resentment reaches a 
point where peaceful labour relations are hopelessly 
prejudiced. The other group of copper companies, the 
Rhodesian Anglo-American group, has fallen out with 
its determined opposite number (so that the Chamber 
of Mines has temporarily ceased to function as the 
employers’ organisation) and is continuing to negotiate ; 
but if it achieves any success, that will probably be due 
as much to Mr Prain’s determination to force the issue 
as to any powers of persuasion possessed by Sir Ernest 
Oppenheimer’s negotiators. Moreover, it is difficult to 
imagine the terms of the settlement being much less 
than those already proposed—namely, that over five 
years some § per cent of skilled jobs shall be opened 
to Africans. For these indeed are the bare minimum. 


* 


With Mr Prain fighting their battles against the white 
mineworkers and against Anglo-American, with its 
South African affiliations, the obvious tactic of the 
African mineworkers might seem to be to sit back and 
acquire merit by good behaviour. To cut across the 
white men’s private fight over the first principles of 
justice to Africans is to offer a handle to those who have 
all along declared that the Africans are not interested 
in advancement or justice, only in higher unskilled 
wages. The alacrity with which the European Mine- 


workers’ Union declared legitimate the Africans’ 
strike objective, and promised not to blackleg in the 
interests of multiracial working class solidarity, sug- 
gests its relief at this promising diversion. But the 
Africans have not been appeased. 


It is certainly true that there is a struggle for power 
in the African Mineworkers Union which has dis- 
credited the policy of “wait and see.” A _ strike, 
furthermore, will conveniently divert attention from the 
auditors’ comments on the union’s last annual accounts, 
which make very understandable any effort to increase 
its membership and its income from dues. This is 
indeed the primary object of the strike ; but it is part 
of a new phenomenon in African trade unionism, and a 
very ominous one—a sustained and well-organised 
effort to create a powerful, militant and politically con- 
scious mass union. The African Mineworkers Union, 
for all its vagaries, is the best run black trade union in 
the whole continent. The present strike follows care- 
fully engineered strikes by the African building and 
government industrial workers (the demand for an 
increase of ros. 8d. a shift is exactly double the demand 
made by the building workers). And with it goes 
a demand that the employers shall pay the increased 
wages to workers with union cards only. 


The African retort to the European mineworkers’ 
obstinacy is, in fact, to organise themselves on a racial 
basis. African leaders have perfectly appreciated the 
recent Forster report on the advancement of Africans, 
and have at last seen through the sham phrase “ equal 
pay for equal work ”"—which, in the brilliant African 
metaphor quoted in the report, provides a ladder for 
African advancement with a top and a bottom rung and 
all the intermediate rungs missing. Their first move 
is now to demand a bigger share in the copperbelt’s 
profits for all Africans. It is of less importance to them 
immediately that a few Africans should get skilled jobs 
than that all Africans should look to a single powerful 
union as the champion of all African rights. They have 
pitched their demands high—but that is only another 
indication that the strike itself, win or lose, is expected 
to achieve a vital political purpose. They are demand- 
ing that the lowest paid worker, now earning some 
£4 1§s. amonth, shall get £18 or £19 while the highest, 
earning perhaps £20 a month, shall get £35 or so. The 
whole African wages level is to be lifted much nearer 
to the European, and though such a demand is no doubt 
quite unrealistic both in terms of African productivity 
and the general level of African agricultural income, the 
fact is—and can be used as propaganda—that the whole 
increase will cost the industry between £6,000,000 and 
£7,000,000 a year-—against annual profits which Mr 
Prain told the Royal Society of Arts this week were 
running at £40 million before taxation. 
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The unrealism of the Africans’ demand, and the 
probability that they will lose the strike, should not 
divert attention from the basic inference that they are 
deliberately turning their face against the white man ; 
that what Mr Prain and others have feared—that Euro- 
pean concessions may come too late—is already happen- 
ing. The European Mineworkers have, in short, 
played into the hands of men like Mr Nkoloma, the 
dynamic secretary of the African Mineworkers Union, 
who had so much to say to the Russians at the last 
meeting of the International Labour Organisation ; they 
have lost the day, almost certainly, for the moderate 

‘guments of Mr Katilungu for patience and trust in the 
white man’s good will and his formula of “ partner- 
ship.” To whose interest was it to bring into existence 
4 small but growing and influential cadre of African 
skilled artisans, prosperous, with a stake in the copper- 
belt and its orderly progress and therefore in modera- 
tion ? It is very clear how the Belgians have answered 
this question across the Rhodesian frontier. But the 
European mineworkers can only see the skilled black 
irtisan as a threat to themselves and their children. 
They have failed to see the significance of the refusal 
of the African Mineworkers Union to allow the com- 
panies to recognise the African Salaried Staff Associa- 
tion as a legal union, jealously insisting on keeping them 
under its control. But these privileged Africans— 
clerks, bossboys and so forth—are in fact the Africans 
most opposed to the present strike. 


* 


What is the reason for this ostrich attitude of the 
European mineworker ? He is usually credited with 
the sense to see that an encroachment of skilled Africans 
on one per cent of the skilled jobs, at a time when the 
whole industry is expanding, is no threat to his money 
and privileges ; it is said that he is thinking of his 
children. The reply that an expanding economy will 
always provide good jobs, if not always the same jobs, 
does not satisfy his craving for security. But this is 
not the whole story. Of the 6,000 European mine- 
workers relatively few expect their children to make 
their careers in the copperbelt, for many—perhaps half 
—of them are migratory workers who hope to make a 
“pile” out of six or seven years’ work in the mines 
wherewith to buy a farm or a small business in South 
Africa. While they are in the Gopperbelt, the spirit they 
bring to trade union discussions is the spirit of South 
Africa. But the legacy they leave will have to be borne 
by settlers of mainly British stock—many of whom are 
more liberal-minded and farseeing. 

The outlook is ugly. It is reported that the white 
union leaders are now more anxious to settle, and they 
may gratify the Anglo-American negotiators by coming 
to tolerable terms, whereupon, doubtless, the Rhodesian 
Selection Trust will be content to join in, and both 
firms will take credit for the result. But it begins to 
look as if none of this will impress the Africans. Even 
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if rioting, bloodshed and further embittetment of race 
relations are avoided, the Africans seem set on a course 
which will lead to an increasingly hard and fast white- 
versus-black alignment. 


This is an unhappy conclusion to reach as the Federa- 
tion nears the first anniversary of its first general elec- 
tion—an election which swept the Federal Party, on a 
policy of moderation and partnership, to power. Sir 
Geoffrey Huggins and Sir Roy Welensky, however, 
cannot ignore the dangers of the gap between promises 
and practice. In trouble with a growing Confederate 
wing in the Federal Party itself, they are trying to keep 
out of the copperbelt dispute. They cannot do so. For 
what is happening on the copperbelt is fateful for the 
whole political future of Central Africa. The major 
task of statesmanship in the Federation is to induce a 
decisive change of heart among black and white alike 
on the copperbelt (whence, to put the government’s 
interest at its lowest, half the Federation’s taxes comes). 
It is not too late, for the African industrial movement 
is still in a formative stage, and the leadership is still 
in question, besides being inexperienced. But time is 
getting short. : 


War Aims 


To fight once for all, and until victory should have 
crowned our efforts, the great coming battle of the world 
between progress secured by freedom, and despotism bent 
upon stagnation and reaction, would be a cause to call 
forth all our efforts and to hallow all our sacrifices. . .. 
To fight for the rescue of Europe from the overpowering 
and paralysing influence of Russia, to emancipate the 
people of Germany by depriving the Sovereigns of 
Germany of that mighty bugbear in the East by which 
their subjects have hitherto been frightened and kept 
down ; so to weaken the Czar that his future policy must 
be widely different from his past . . . this, too, would 
be an object sufficient to justify a war. ... To carry on 
a contest of which the purpose and result should be such 
an effective and masterly revision of the map of Europe 
as should be self-sustaining ; to secure our complete and 
final disentanglement as principals from the complicated 
“Eastern Question,” by some such arrangement as 
Talleyrand proposed and Napoleon half contemplated; 
. . . this even, would be a course not discreditable either 
to our manhood or our statesmanship. ... But to break 
a forty-years’ peace with the sole purpose and effect of 
administering a severe and mortifying rebuke to Russia ; 
of warning her to be more careful and more modest for 
the future, to choose her time with more sagacity and 
calculate her means with greater accuracy ; to enter into 
a duel for the sake of showing that we are not afraid 
and not disposed to be bullied or insulted with impunity ; 
to fight for the sake of keeping the Ottoman Empire 
on its legs for a few years longer; . . . to be satisfied, 
in fine, with a desperate and bloody conflict in which we 
shall have reaped barren honour, and our adversary shall 
have come off with considerable damage ;—this, we 
confess, would seem to us a most “lame and impotent 
conclusion,” and would go far to justify all that has been 
said of the sinfulness and the impolicy of war. 


The Economist 


January 6, 1855 
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All the Wrong Lines 


N the report of the Court of Inquiry, said Mr Campbell 
| of the National Union of Railwaymen on Wednesday, 
“ the commission has got its backside tanned more than we 
have.” The aim of the report was clearly to enable him to 
say this, and to enable Sir Brian Robertson to find some 
consolation for his grossly unfair public humiliation in the 
thought that Mr Campbell had been spanked, too. But, up 
to early on Thursday afternoon, this was all that the report 
had achieved. The National Union of Railwaymen refused 
on Wednesday to call off the strike even under the favour- 
able conditions for negotiation that the court recommended 
—unless it was assured in advance that it wouid receive 
from these negotiations virtually everything for which it had 
asked. A meeting at which it would be decided whether the 
commission would make this final surrender was in pro- 
gress as The Economist went to press. 


It is difficult to find a single good word that can be said 
for the court’s report. The points on which it criticised 
Mr Campbell were that ie acted improperly in rejecting an 
agreement that he had already ratified, and that he did not 
make constitutional use of the railways’ conciliation 
machinery ; although there is substance in these complaints, 
it would have been wiser to have rubbed home the 
Commission’s real grievance about unimplemented promises 
on productivity, instead of castigating the unfortunate Mr 
Campbell, but not his more irresponsible rank and file, 
upon an admitted procedural irregularity. 

Having said nothing at all about the efficiency of labour 
on the railways—which is the kernel of the dispute—the 
court also ran as far away as it could from passing judgment 
on the wage problem, which is the dispute’s outward and 
visible shell. It did not know whether railwaymen were 
getting a wage comparable to other workers’ at the moment, 
although it said that it believed that there were some 
problems to discuss—particularly in the grades of higher 
responsibility ; this last point is indisputable, but the grades 
of highest responsibility—the engine drivers and footplate- 
men—were not in fact involved in the strike threat. Finally, 
the court put forward its extraordinary argument that since 
the Transport Commission had already offended against 
its statutory duty of covering its expenditure by receipts, 
taking one year with another, it should now be able to 
forget about this duty altogether. One of the principal 
lessons to be drawn from this report is that the Minister of 
Labour should now reconsider for what functions he really 
intends the device of these hastily assembled “ courts ” to 
be used. At the moment they are being used as a con- 
venient instrument of possible government abdication from 
responsibility for economic affairs. 


No Rest for Europe 


oo many people now, seem to think that the : 
European system is virtually an accepted fact. |: 
vital to avoid any such illusions. The Paris agreements 
Western Union and western defence have not yet b 
ratified. The French Assembly’s vote last week was 
essential link in the chain of the ratification process, bu: 
was not the last link ; and what remains to be done is : 
mere formality. Even a brief relaxation at this stage coud 
yet ptove disastrous. Those who are tempted to relax show | 
take warning from the unflagging campaign that the Sov 
leaders and their followers in the West are still waging 
against the Paris agreements, if from nothing else. Mosco\ 
does not waste its energy on lost causes. And M. Mendes- 
France, although contemplating the transfer of his portfolio 
as foreign minister into other hands, is clearly under no 
illusions about the difficulties that still lie ahead ; instead of 
taking the rest that most men would need after his recent 
ordeals, he is visiting Italy and Germany. 

It is true that the ratification of the agreements is as good 
as assured in Belgium and the Netherlands, and that ‘he 
Italian Senate is unlikely to upset the decision already given 
in the lower house. But the Saar problem remains an 
obvious threat to the relationship between France and Ger- 
many during the tricky weeks to come, when the Paris agree- 
ments must pass through both the Bundestag and the French 
upper house. After the events of Christmas week, not even 
the most expert French observers are eager to prophesy how 
the Conseil de la République will act. The only point that 
is generally granted is that if the agreements are returned to 
the Assembly on some procedural pretext, all M. Mendcs- 
France’s personal talents will be needed to steer them out 
again. The prime minister’s prospects of survival in off! 
which are described by a correspondent on page 116, «re 
therefore a vital factor in the equation. Another, perhaps 
just as vital, must be the tactics of an American Administr:- 
tion which was acutely distressed by the way the French 
deputies celebrated Christmas, but which nevertheless shows 
a Clear recognition of the French premier’s problems—and 
of his uniqueness. 


Co 


The Communists’ Big Push 


1h would be hard to exaggerate the effort which the 
Communists are still making to prevent the ratification 
and implementation of the Paris agreements. Moscow 
expects that every man this day will do his duty. In Sovct 
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Germany, calls for action of all kinds have been renewed 
by President Pieck and others. In spite of the vote in the 
French Assembly, says Neues Deutschland, “ all possibili- 
ties for stopping final ratification are still open. These 
possibilities lie above all and in the first instance in the 
extra-parliamentary field.” A “ Russian Hour” commen- 
ator on the Vienna radio has said, in connection with the 
Paris decision, that “ the peace-loving forces do not make 
their struggle for peace dependent on the outcome of a 
particular parliamentary vote. . . . It is not impossible that 
the French people may force the annulment of the Paris 
igreements.” A general strike is the action for which the 
Communists hope. 


There is little chance that the Communist agitators will 
ring off a general strike it: Germany ; and in France their 
power is not what it was when the trade union federation 

illed a strike in an attempt to wreck the Marshall Plan 

‘ its outset. As for British strikes, they are, of course, 
‘ ‘comed in the headquarters of the World Federation of 
[rade Unions, and Communists are doubtless doing what 
y can to foster trouble. But for a strike to be really 
fective in Soviet eyes, it must openly support Russia’s 
eign policy, and should not be solely for the express 
rpose of higher wages. If the up train fails to run on 
\ionday morning, it should be because the driver objects 
“ German rearmament. And this is where British strikes 
4 ist be a disappointment in Moscow. 


The “Department of Misinformation” in the Soviet 
ypaganda headquarters is doubtless working overtime. It 
safe to assume that in all western countries Communists, 

id in particular crypto-Communists, are under orders to 
read reports that rouse opposition to the treaties. They 
y well have some success. It is more difficult for even 

most conscientious journalist to know whether a 
tory” that has been given to him is tendencious or 
wisted than it is for a trade union official to decide whether 
iere are political motives behind agitation for a strike. 
deed, it is not the job of a newspaper correspondent to 
idge the effect of his message, and often impossible for 
1 to find out whether it is entirely accurate. There will 
many pitfalls to avoid in the weeks and months to come. 
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East German Sabre-rattling 


STATEMENT issued from Prague on the last day of 
1954 followed up the threats made at Mr Molotov’s 
erence of satellites a month earlier. It gave notice that 
the event of West German rearmament Poland, Czecho- 
akia and East Germany will form a defensive military 
nce. Staff talks have already taken place, and will 
resumed this month. In East Berlin, President Pieck 
other speakers have brought in the new year with 
ches about the formation of a national army and militia 


ch will be set up if the western treaties are ratified and 
lemented. 


‘low seriously should the new Communist threats be 
asen ? As usual, there is an element of bluff in them. 
‘Alter the Bundestag approved the EDC in 19§2, just as 
aarming statements were issued as now. General con- 
‘ription seemed imminent in the Soviet zone. Field- 
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Marshal Paulus—now a mouthpjece for the Communists 
in appeals to West German officers—was brought back 
from Russia. But in the event, little was done. The Soviet 
leaders are probably not at all anxious to build up a large 
German force. Conceivably, the Russians are fearful 
lest “their” Germans should go over to the other side. 
It will not have been forgotten in Moscow that even a 
Russian general, Vlasov, fought on the German side in 
the war, with an army of Soviet citizens. As for a coalition 
with Poles and Czechs, the Russians have always shown 
great reluctance to allow their satellites to band together, 
except under the strictest supervision. And the Poles and 
Czechs themselves will find it hard to accept a German 
army as an ally. 


In the meantime, the Russians are trying to make their 
German sabre-rattling as loud as possible. by pretending 
that no East German army already exists and that there 
is no East European military alliance. This deceives 
nobody. The Soviet German forces have been known for 
years by the peace-loving name of “ barrack-based police,” 
but everyone recognises them as soldiers in their Russian- 
type uniforms. The force has been built up slowly, with 
due regard to political reliability, but it already numbers 
six divisions, two of them armoured. The Polish army 
consists of 23 divisions, including four armoured ones, and 
the Czech of 13 divisions, two of which are mechanised. 
Purely on the basis of numbers, therefore, the satellite 
coalition might be a powerful force, even without the Soviet 
divisions behind it. 


Swift Answer to Malenkov 


HE Foreign Office is to be congratulated on the speed 
ao its reaction last weekend to Mr Malenkov’s obser- 
vations about four-power talks. The Soviet prime minister 
marked this New Year, like the last one, by answering 
questions sent to him by an American news agency, a 

_means of catching the world’s ear which evidently appeals 

to Moscow. Asked about his attitude towards a possible 
further meeting on the Berlin model between Russia, 
Britain, France and America, Mr Malenkov insisted that 
by “ working to settle the major international problems by 
themselves” the three western powers were destroying 
“the possibility of holding a four-power conference.” On 
the Far East, he said that he felt that talks with “ interested 
powers” should be welcomed. It was of some interest 
that in neither case did he press the claims of the Chinese, 
although they themselves increasingly demand a voice in 
European affairs, and although it is obvious that nothing 
can be settled in the Far East without them. 


- Within a matter of a few hours the Foreign Office issued 
a statement in London. It reminded the world that four- 
power talks could not be considered till the agreement 
on Western European Union had been ratified. And on 
the Far East it retorted that, while the Geneva conference 
was “ useful ” just because it was “ summoned to deal with 
specific problems,” “it is unlikely that a conference to 
discuss Far Eastern affairs in general would make progress 
at this stage.” One factor which made possible such a 
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rapid Foreign Office reply-was the view that, since this 
was not a formal Russian communication to the western 
powers, they did not need to keep in step when answering 
it. The British could simply say what they thought. 

A lie is the more readily nailed the more quickly it is 
answered. And, while in this instance Mr Malenkov was 
merely indulging in a characteristically suggestive misrepre- 
sentation of the facts, there can be little doubt that his 
words lost much of their sting when read by most of the 
world almost simultaneously with a wesfern answer. 
Obviously haste has more dangers than delay, where policy 
has to be carefully co-ordinated between several capitals. 
But, in an age when diplomacy by propaganda has become 
a normal method of conducting international relations, if 
the Russians can be countered at once they should be. It 


is good that the Foreign Office has begun the new year so 
very much on its toes. 


” 


Bait for Farmers 


N the surface, the Labour’s policy statement on agri- 
O cultural marketing seems a queer document to have 
produced during a by-election in the marginal farming 
constituency of South Norfolk. It has the virtue of being 
fairly explicit—which will assist Labour’s opponents to 
miake political capital out of selected passages from it. It 
has the disadvantage—from a propagandists’ point of view 
—that a cover has been drawn over the feather-bedding 
policy that it inevitably contains. 

This cover—at first sight it looks very heartening—is 
that Labour has made a bow towards the principles of the 
Lucas report of 1947. It has come out in favour of in- 
dependent — though Government-appointed — regulatory 
and trading commissions for cereals, livestock and eggs. 
Because of its “special and exemplary history ” (in other 
words, its entrenched position), the producer-controlled 
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Milk Marketing Board will be allowed to continue, fenced 
in only by a revived advisory commission. This concession 
will certainly not satisfy the farmers who—abetted by some 
Conservatives—are keen to bring all agricultural marketing 
under their own control. 

But closer inspection shows that Labour has in fact 
stood the Lucas report on its head, and produced a result 
little different from the machinery of its own postwar 
controls. The Lucas Committee had the reasonable idea 
that, in a free market, limited subsidies to agriculture would 
go furthest if administered by independent bodies, which 
should have sufficient trading and other powers to dispose 
of home-grown food to the best advantage. But the 
appointed commissions proposed by Labour would be given 
complete control over the marketing of all produce, both 
home and imported. The Livestock Commission, in par- 
ticular, would be a formidable body. It would be respon- 
sible for meat imports, purchase all home-produced meat, 
operate all slaughterhouses and retain “a measure of con- 
trol” over all meat, to the retail stage ; evidently not 
single chop would escape its scrutiny. Bulk purchasing of 
imports would be resumed, and an “ appropriate Ministry ” 
(it is not stated which) would supervise the commissions 
In practice the activities of these commissions would alm: 
certainly be quickly submerged in a comprehensive, and 
producer-pressured, Government control. 


~ 


Consumers in the Cold 


gps presumably hopes that its marketing proposals 
—when and if they are understood in the countryside 
—will have a nostalgic appeal to those farmers who are 
finding free market conditions to be tough. Farmers would 
again be paid guaranteed fixed prices (except for coarse 
grains) and sheltered from competition through import 
control. Additionally, the promise to abolish auction 








If the railwaymen do go on strike, 
they will have the following sources of 
income : 

1. The National Union of Railway- 
men’s strike pay of 36s. a week. The 
union’s total assets are £54 million, but 
not all of this can be used for the strike 
fund. 


2. National Assistance. The striker 
himself cannot draw it (or unemploy- 
ment benefit either), but his dependants 
are entitled to national assistance. His 
wife gets nothing for the man on strike, 
but would probably draw the statutory 
rate of 31s. for a female “ non-house- 
holder.” For children under 5 she would 
get 11s. a week; for those aged 5-11, 
138. 6d. a week.; and for those aged 11-16, 
16s. a week. In addition she gets an 
allowance for rent—which may be the 
actual amount of the rent possibly less 
a deduction for the space occupied by the 
striker. From the total sum thus calcu- 
Jated any sources of income, such as the 


Strikers’ Resources 


wife’s earnings, family allowances, the 
husband’s strike pay, and any tax rebates 
are deducted in order to arrive at the 
sum actually paid in national assistance. 


3. Rebate of income tax under Pay- 
As-You-Earn, which can be collected by 
the striker from the pay office of the 
Railway Executive. Average weekly 
earnings on the railways at the end of 
March, 1954, ranged from £7 10s. for 
locomotive cleaners to £11 for drivers, 
but let us take as an example a man 
who earns £10 a week. He has been 
paying tax as if his income would con- 
tinue at that rate, i.e., as if his income 
for the year would be £520. In the first 
40 weeks of the financial year he has 
earned £400, but if in the 41st week 
(which is next week) he is on strike and 
earns nothing his annual income for tax 
purposes is calculated at the new rate of 

£400 xX §2. 

41 
much tax and a rebate is due. If in the 


He has therefore paid too 


42nd week he again earns nothing 
another rebate is due. As the table shows, 
this would continue at a substantial rate 
for the single man (who does not enjoy 
indirectly the benefits of national assist- 
ance), but it would quickly arrive at nil 
for the man who only just comes into the 
taxable category. The table assumes that 
a railway strike could hardly continue for 
more than six weeks (i.e., past the 46) 


week of the financial year) ; if it did the 


single man in our example would stil 
continue to draw between 16s. and 18s. 
a week, 


Tax REBATES DvE To A STRIKER WHO 
Has BEEN EARNING £10 A WEEK. 


Week No. Single Married with 
2 children 
es. 8. 
41 1 12 19 
42 aon 12 
43 1 10 Nil 
44 16 Nil 
45 18 Nil 


46 17 Ni 
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The wonder of tele- 


PROGRESS IN Tie w er of tele 
ELECTRONICS to the millions who 


see and hear in their 
| own homes events which may be occurring hundreds 
of miles away. It is already an accepted part of our 


FH] > hj h | lives, to be judged and debated not om its technical 
ying 1g ae qualities, but on its value as an entertainment and its 
| influence on our culture. 

This battery case and aerial mast made from BAKELITE | And yet what it = and what it may become depends 
largely upon the scientific research and manufacturing 
techniques that have converted light into electrical 
for modern aircraft using BAKELITE materials. Products | energy, and electrical energy into light. 

made from BaKeLitTe Polyester Resins are light and easily | — Present day television would be impossible without 
the cathode ray tube. A beam of electrons, modulated 
by received signals, scans a fluorescent screen within 
the tube, and paints upon it a reproduction of the 
Vickers Viscount. | original scene or picture. 

Hundreds of other components—both large and small— | _ Mullard long-life cathode ray tubes are specially 
designed to maintain excellent picture quality over a 


4 . very long period of service. Modern methods of 
a Laminated and Moulding Materials. The aircraft industry | production and rigid quality control permit large 











Polyester Resins are typical of the many parts develope 








machined but extremely strong. This battery case is used 


on the Bristol Britannia and the aerial mast is used on the 


are made from the various grades of BAKELITE Resins, 





is just one of the many served by the Bakelite organisation. | scale manufacture of tubes of consistently high per- 
Battery Box moulded by British Moulded Plastics Limited for Varley Dry formance, oven though they 

Accumulators Limited. Aerial mast manufactured by Chelton Electro- are highly intricate and com- 

statics Limited. plex devices. 


|  Mullard’s contribution to the 
development of television is, 
therefore, a significant one. 
Great manufacturing resources 
are supported by extensive 
research and development facilities, and these are at 
the service of an industry which leads the world in 
the progress of electronics. 








Producers of Phenolic, Urea, 
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markets for fatstock should please the big brass of the 
National Farmers’ Union, although not all among the 
rank and file. But what the package contains for consumers 
—and since the Co-operatives have had a hand in the 
statement it should contain something for them—is a 
mystery. The usual promise that distributive costs will be 
greatly reduced is only given one concrete illustration—a 
proposal to build modern abattoirs and utilise their 
by-products efficiently. Consumers are smugly told that 
they will not have to find the £9 million a year paid before 
the war to subsidise British wheat ; instead they would be 
subject to the whims of a commission which could juggle 
home and imported supplies as it liked and would doubtless 
in addition present a large bill to the taxpayer. 

It is possible, as Labour insists, that the scheme could be 
worked without a return to rationing. But surely nobody 
today believes that a state-run monopoly or monopolies 
for all main foodstuffs will, to quote Labour, “ widen 
consumer choice by the rational use of available supplies ” ; 
and before the farmers rise to this well-worn bait they 
might reflect that it would make their prosperity per- 
manently dependent on political favour. 


Coventry and St Custard’s 


TUDENTS of industrial relations and the psychology of 
S the worker have recently had their attention directed 
to that phenomenon of the grass-roots, that spontaneous 
manifestation of solidarity, the sending to Coventry of 
offenders against the unofficial anti-management code of the 
shop floor. It is not, of course, entirely new ; one can hardly 
suppose that those heroes of the class struggle who used to 
drop gunpowder down the chimneys of actual blacklegs 
preserved a Chesterfieldian politeness towards lesser offen- 
ders, nor are manual workers the only people to make life 
socially unpleasant for non-conformists. The novelty lies in 
the pertinacity of the boycotters, in the nature of the 
offences penalised, and in the unmistakable fashionableness 
of the penalty—now being emulated, in works after works, 
much as bag-snatching, window-slashing, or the wearing of 
Edwardian dress with bicycle-chains, is emulated from town 
to town. One victim has just emerged, with dignity, from 
twelve months of silent treatment imposed because he 
followed the instructions of his own union against partici- 
pating in a strike that had been called by a union to which 
he did not belong. (Another, in rather similar circumstances, 
committed suicide.) The latest sufferer has been a foreman 
who reported, as was his duty, a recalcitrant smoker in a 
fire-trap ; the wrath of his comrades fell not on the man 
who was endangering their lives and livelihoods but on 
the traitor who gave him away. 

It all seems, allowing for the difference of scale, remark- 
ably familiar. Even so do small boys behave at prep-schools 
of the more old-fashioned sort. The master is the Enemy, 
and against that massive and unquestionable truth, that 
axiom of social existence, no argument about the common 
good, no demonstration of the practical usefulness of this 
or that rule or convention, carries an instant’s conviction— 
let alone the slightest power to extenuate the crime of the 
Sneak. The proper chronicler of this aspect of the workers’ 
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struggle is not in fact a Webb, a Hammond, or a Professor 
Cole ; it_is not even an Elton Mayo. It is the author of 
“ Down with Skool” and “ How to be Topp,” the creator 
of Nigel Molesworth the Curse of St Custard’s. The con 
clusion may not be encouraging for social democracy ; and 
the leadérs of one union—the very able Woodworkers, who 
last hit the headlines when they turned themselves into 
cabinet-makers at Scarborough in the autumn—have just 
recognised that fact, by stamping swiftly on such troubi: 
in their ranks. But one may also ask whether management 
is quite without responsibility—even now that it has per- 
force discarded its cane—for a social atmosphere which 
produces outbreaks on the floor so precisely in the tradition 
of the nastier sort of eleven-year-old child. 


Mr Hammarskjold Arrives 


y the time Mr Hammarskjold returns to his post at the 
United Nations, few people will have had a bette: 

opportunity to feel the pulse of the world. In quick suc- 
cession he has been in intimate personal conversation with 
Mr Dulles, Sir Anthony Eden, Mr Nehru, and Mr Chou d 
En-lai, each in their own capitals. And the outcome of his 
mission—to release the eleven American airmen imprisoned 
in China for spying—is one that must also closely concer: 
the men in the Kremlin ; for, if China’s apparently deliberate \ 
attempt to provoke American anger and loss of face succeeds z 
it will almost certainly raise the temperature in the Fa: 
East by another degree or so. But can Mr Hammarskjold 
succeed ? As we go to press, his actual arrival in Peking 
has yielded no clue, except perhaps that, while Mr Chou 
En-lai was not friendly enough to go to the airfield to mect 
the Secretary-General, his hospitality has already worn a 
rather better grace than that meted out in Delhi. 

Mr Hammarskjold was wise to arm himself with the views 
of Sir Anthony Eden and Mr Nehru, both of them men 
who have had considerable direct dealing with Mr Chou 
En-lai. But the attitude he met in India was unnecessarily 
unfair to his mission. Mr Nehru may be excused his cool- 
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ness towards Mr Hammarskjold in so far as he himself had 
only just stepped off an aeroplane from Jakarta when the 
UN Secretary-General arrived. The Indian prime minister, 
however, reflected as well as led Indian public opinion—as 
he is so skilled at doing—in asserting that the United 
Nations has no right to be judge and advocate at the same 
ime ; in deducing that this UN bias only goes to show 
hat China ought to be admitted as a member ; and in 
issuming that the eleven airmen were indeed guilty of 
espionage,” in defiance of the plain fact that they were 
iptured in uniform, and of the vital principle, enshrined 
| Indian law as in British, that no man may be treated as 
uilty until he has been convicted in a fair trial. No Indian, 
ther than a Communist, would believe that these airmen 
‘ived such a trial. The fact is that, by falling for 
iina’s tireless propaganda, some Indians have done a 
isiderable disservice not only to the cause of the United 
Nations, but to their own interests in upholding that cause. 
rtunately, it looks as if there has already been some 
tion in India itself. There is a new feeling that a brake 

‘t be applied before events go too far. 


Efficiency at Suez 


-y*HE Suez Canal Company runs its charge so smoothly 
I that its working is taken for granted until there occurs 
the rare accident that happened last weekend. A loaded oil 
inker fouled a swing bridge and turned it into what 
mounted to a steel boom, blocking passage. Ships at the 
rate of over 40 a day piled up at the Canal ends ; the com- 
pany is greatly to be congratulated on the feat of organisa- 
tion whereby in only two and a half days it cleared the mess 
ind reopened the right of way. But the incident is a remin- 
ler of the dependence of through shipping upon slender 
threads, many of which now lie in Egypt’s hands, and all 
of which will do so as from 1968. 
At present the Canal, although Egyptian property, has 
two masters, one hand- 
VHT. ) ling its administration 
4G ike lla monn // fo A and day to day activity 
| Maes ty under a 99-year con- 
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that showed its paces 
such effect last week—is the Suez Canal Company, 
“gyptian by nationality but largely French in management ; 
1en its concession expires in 1968 its responsibilities will 
revert to the Egyptian government, which can then choose 
nether to run the job with Egyptians or to employ a team 
ch as the present one, but working in the role of a 
ventieth-century servant, as opposed to a_nineteenth- 
cntury concessionnaire, Nationalist pride will furnish 
a in the nineteen seventies, for failure to maintain 
¢ Canal’s day to day workings at the high standard that 
eL esseps’ company has set. 





From Blockage to Blockade 


CCIDENTAL blockage at Suez is a problem soluble by 
mere good management. Far less easy to resolve is the 
question of free passage through the Canal—which is sup- 
posedly governed by the international Suez Canal. Con- 
vention of 1888, but is in fact regulated, in time of world 
war, by the powers that control the seas at either end and, 
at all other times, by Egypt’s goodwill or illwill. The 
question is in the news again this week because Israel has 
once more'set the Security Council-the conundrum of how 
to deal with Egypt’s discriminatory practices. 

The immediate cause of complaint is the Bat Galim, which 
the Israelis despatched canalwards in September as a test 
case, sending it northbound with a non-contraband cargo. 
After routine preliminaries about quarantine had taken place 
according to the normal good manners that prevail at Suez, 
the Egyptian authorities (needing to be actively anti-Israeli 
for purposes of home politics) trumped up a story about 
firing on fishermen and impounded both vessel and crew. 
They have since dropped the unlikely tale of gunfire (who 
would fire at the farmer when establishing title to a right 
of way ?) but they have only just released the crew and 
still hold the vessel. They do so in defiance, according to 
most opinion, of the 1888 Convention, which prescribes 
“free use” of the Canal at all times and for all comers. 

One source of the trouble is the imprecision of the Con- 
vention itself. Its Articles I and XI stipulate that the canal 
shall never be used for the exercise of blockade, but its 
Article X allows Egypt latitude to take measures in its own 
defence or “ for the maintenance of public order.” “On this 
latter basis, the Egyptians are able to present a case in 
law for continuing to blockade Israel, though whether they 
would win it in court has never been tested. 

But even if the Egyptians were branded as treaty breakers, 
what would deter them from continuing on their course of 
hostility to Israel ? Onlookers are forced to the conclusion 
that the major users of the Canal will take no action, other 
than making justified but ineffectual speeches such as that 
of Sir Pierson Dixon at Uno this week. To make their 
protests effective, they would need to-be ready to impose a 
boycott, to build an alternative canal, or to devise such 
sanctions as to deny Egypt loans and grants. It is depres- 
sing, but realistic, to have to record that all practical courses 
are so fraught with drawbacks that they are unlikely to be 
adopted on behalf of Israel. 


Comprehending the Comprehensives 


OME of the idées fixes of both opponents and advocates 
S of comprehensive schools may be shaken by. the results 
of a survey conducted by Dr Robin Pedley, of the Depart- 
ment of Education at University College, Leicester. This 
was recently published in the journal Education, and is 
now reprinted with critical essays rem four distinguished 
pens.* 


* Comprehensive ive Schools is Today. ‘By ‘Robin Pedley, H. ce 
Dent, Harold Shearman, Eric James, W. P. Alexander. Councils 
and Education Press. 
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The fear that comprehensive schools must necessarily 
be of vast size may be somewhat modified by the fact 
that none of the fourteen schools in Dr Pedley’s survey 
exceeded 1,500 pupils. Only in very large schools, how- 
ever, is it possible (as at Kidbrooke) to appoint an adminis- 
trative assistant to the head ; at the other schools the head 
was in fact simply an administrator. Only the large school, 
moreover, can provide a variety of sixth-form work at all 
comparable with what is obtainable at a good grammar 
school, or avoid using senior teachers for uneconomically 
small classes. But Dr Pedley’s evidence does not bear 
out the contention that in comprehensive schools bright 
children are held back by the less able, and in this con- 
nection it is significant that selection tests and grading 
are still used to place the children in sets of comparable 
ability. This demolishes one of the arguments most com- 
monly used against comprehensive schools, and may reassure 
those who were alarmed at the London County Council’s 
idea that certain subjects should be taught in classes of 
“ mixed ability.” On the other hand, it undermines those 
who base their support of the comprehensive principle on 
the allegedly dreadful psychological effect of being rejected 
for the grammar school. Which is likely to be the more 
deflating to the child’s ego—to be placed at the bottom of 
Kidbrooke’s fifteen-form entry or to go to a school where 
her distance from the top set is not so easily measurable ? 

Any judgments based on the survey fnust be tentative, 
since only Kidbrooke so far has been specially built in 
accordance with the pure theory of comprehensive schools. 
Most of the others were established as a practical, and 
_ sensible, response to certain conditions—for example, the 
scattered populations of Anglesey or the Isle of Man. The 
evidence as it stands supports the extremists of neither 
side, but confirms the view that this is a field for experi- 
ment, not for doctrinaire policy. 


Broadening the Mind 


~" DAVID ECCLES had a word to say about comprehen- 
sive schools in his first speech as Minister of Education 
last week. He told an assembly of grammar school teachers 
that he would never agree to the “assassination” of the 
grammar schools. Of the 23 local authorities in England 
and Wales whose plans include one or more comprehensive 
schools, only those of the London County Council would 
involve the absorption of a grammar school into a compre- 
hensive school. Was the Minister warning the LCC that it 
could expect a repetition of its experiences with Miss Hors- 
brugh when it wanted to absorb Eltham Hill School into 
Kidbrooke ? Or was he tilting at imaginary assailants in the 
Labour Party—whose official policy of organising all 
secondary education in comprehensive schools would in fact 
be as impracticable if they were in power as it is while they 
are in opposition ? 


The Minister’s chief point, however, concerned the pro- * 


duction of scientists. It is good news that he has asked the 
Burnham Committee to inform him how the local authori- 
ties are using their powersto pay special allowances to attract 
science teachers, and to suggest what more should be done. 
But he is just as concerned about the quality of scientists, 
and he appealed to his audience to take action to broaden 
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their minds. Scientists (who justifiably point out that their 
ignorance of the arts is as nothing to the arts man’s ignorance 
of science) may not quite appreciate Sir David’s description 
of them as 


the new men and women, who are putting their hands on 
the wealth and power but whose manners may at first be 
awkward and whose need is to share the grace and humanity 
of the past. 
But Sir David was certainly right in saying that it is at the 
schools that any such minds need to be broadened. There 
is little to be said for—and much to be said against—an 
alternative solution that is sometimes proposed: that at the 
universities and higher technical colleges the already over- 
loaded curriculum of the science student should be further 
burdened by compulsory lectures in the humanities. 


Cabinet Making in Nigeria 


S was expected, the Northern People’s Congress 
led. by the Sardauna of Socoto handsomely won 
the federal elections in Northern Nigeria with 79 out of 
92 seats; and now the difficult problem of creating an 
administration must be faced. In the Federal House, the 
Northerners have 79 seats ; Dr Azikiwe’s National Council 
of Nigeria and the Cameroons 58 ; Mr Awolowo’s Action 
Group 21 ; there are 18 independents and six results to come 
from the Cameroons. Under the constitution hammered out 
at the London conference in 19§3, it had been assumed that 
a regional party would win a majority in the federal con- 
stituencies of each region and would then nominate three 
ministers to the Central Council of Ministers (except for 
the Cameroons, which nominates one). But with Dr 
Azikiwe unexpectedly winning a majority both in the 
west and in the east, his NCNC can apparently claim 
the right of nominating six ministers. Thus NCNC would 
have a majority of ministers with a minority of federal 
seats. Though the constitution does not prevent this out- 
come, the Northerners are unlikely to accept it ; they pro- 
foundly distrust Dr Azikiwe, and they particularly de<est 
the politician who is likely to lead the NCNC sextet of 
federal ministers. But if they refuse to play, the NCNC 
cannot govern the country on a minority in the House. 
The alternative seems to be for the Northerners and 
the Action Group to form a coalition; or for the 
Northerners to get a dozen or more independents to accept 
their whip. In either event they could claim an overall 
majority and ask permission to form a government (the 
phrase is not exact, since the Central Council includes 
European ex officio ministers) in accordance with their 
control of the House. Dr Azikiwe, relegated to opposition 
after his notable victory at the polls in the west, would 
certainly protest; for in his view the will of the people 
is not expressed in the Sardauna’s following at all, since it 
was put into the House by a system of indirect election. 
The only other possibility seems to be a caretaker govern- 
ment with ministers representing all the parties, each of 
which would have to make concessions ; such a government 
would merely hold the country together until the review of 
the constitution, and the decision on Nigerian independ- 
ence, which are due in 1956. A peaceable outcome will to no 
small degree depend on the Governor-General, Sir John 
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Do you sometimes yawn over the 
facts and figures of industry? They 
© can be hard going unless you have 
discovered THE FINANCIAL TIMES as a 
refreshing daily tonic. This well-respected news- 
paper—tread by directors, engineers and all business 
men who want to keep ahead—gives industrial news 
a new look without sacrificing an iota of truth. 
There is infinite pleasure to be found in the cool 
clear reporting of THE FINANCIAL TIMES and in its 
concise articles and features. As you read, facts 
take shape and form, and puzzling situations 
become clear. In the space of a morning train 
journey you can absorb the essence of the day’s news 
from industry and commerce, and appear at your 
office stimulated and well-informed. Try reading 
THE FINANCIAL TIMES every day for a week—at the 
end of that time we believe you will wonder how 
you ever managed without it. 


Men of industry read 
THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
every day 
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‘So you're really 


flying to Canada 
then, dear lady?” 


“Just like the film stars, vicar. 
By TCA Super Constellation, 


the last word in ery 


I’m told.” 


Direct service to Montreal and Toronto 
TCA Super Constellations offer the most 
frequent service from London and 
Glasgow overnight to Montreal and 
Toronto, with same-day TCA connections 
to take you across Canada and to major 
U.S. cities. Only by TCA can you travel 
from Britain to Canada in these magnifi- 
cent Super Constellations in which you 
have the choice of either luxurious First 
Class or exceptionally comfortable Tourist 
accommodation. 

TCA Viscount Services within Canada 
Early in 1955 TCA are introducing the 
famous Viscount turbo-prop aircraft on 
selected inter-city routes. This service will 
soon be extended to some important U.S. 
cities as well. 


BEST TO CANADA 









FIRST CLASS 

Siesta Seats, Club Lounge 
for your exclusive use, 
superb cuisine. 

RETURN FARES* 

London to Montreal £220.18 0. 
London to Toronto £236.19.0. 
TOURIST 

Spacious cabins, specially- 
designed seats, complimen- 
tary meals. 

RETURN FARES* 

London to Montreal £149. 1.0. 
London to Toronto £162.13.0. 
* Approved IATA 
off-season fares. 

If you travel before the end 
of March you can get the 
benefit of TCA’s low off- 
season fares. Your Travel 
Agent will tell you how 

much you save. 


Ask your Travel Agent 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT AIR LINES 


Serving” Europe, Canada, U.S.A., Bermuda, the West Indies and Mexico 
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MacPherson, who has hitherto taken the line that he plays 
the cards he is dealt by the Nigerians, but who will have to 
take the initiative to prevent a recurrence of the crisis of 
1953. The election results emphasise the abiding import- 
ance of his high office, from which he is due to retire in 
March. His successor will need to be a man of viceregal 
quality to maintain Nigeria’s frail unity. 


Towards a European Fund 


OTH the special OEEC ministerial group on converti- 
bility and the OEEC Council will meet in Paris next 
week under the chairmanship of Mr Butler. The flurry 
of speculation on the immirtence of convertibility which 
accompanied the last meeting of the group in London in 
July quickly gave way to a loud official silence broken only 
by intermittent assurances that the aim had not been 
forgotten but that the conditions must be “ right” before 
the plunge could be taken. These “ right ” conditions fall 
into three categories: first, the purely political ones (it is 
generally assumed that no major step will be taken until 
after the next general election); second, those which, taken 
together, amount to the Americans adopting what is now 
called a good creditor policy; third, the bundle of interrelated 
conditions that the OEEC working parties have been dis- 
cussing since last summer. When the first condition will 
be met is anybody’s guess. As to the second, from what 
has been revealed of the context of the special economic 
meggage that Mr Eisenhower is to send to Congress on 
Monday, and the mood of a Democrat-controlled Congress, 
prospects are bright that at least modest action will be 
taken this spring on the Randall Commission’s recom- 
mendations on trade policy. 


Next week in Paris some progress should be possible on 
the third set of conditions. The prospect is that agreement 
will be reached on the principles of a European Fund to 
take the place of the European Payments Union once the 
major European currencies have become convertible. The 
job of -spelling out in detail the provisions of a formal 
agreement can then safely be left to experts. (At each 
round in the discussions on the new fund, it has become 
rather less like a truncated EPU and rather more like a 
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small, but open-handed, IMF.) There would seem lit: 
chance of finally settling the question of the trade rul-. 
for a transitional period following convertibility of the ma. ; 
European currencies, and the allied question of what org. 
isation is to police these rules. The OEEC talks canno: 
easily be disentangled from the Gatt discussions which : 
resuming their inconclusive course this week. Son 
countries will still be reluctant to reach decisions in on 
organisation for fear of prejudicing their bargaining positi. 
in the other ; others will hope that difficult decisions \ 
become easier if they are again put off. Both views h 
much merit last July, but the time has now come | 
compromise and decision. 


The “Green Pool” Stirs 


HE “ Green Pool,” or Pflimlin plan, which was launc! 
2 in 1951 as an agricultural counterpart of the Schum 
plan, has evolved into. a very different thing devoid 
supra-national attributes and aspirations and covering 
wide geographic area. If the recommendation of 
current manifestation of the “ Green Pool,” the Europe: 
Conference on the Organisation of Agricultural Marke: 
is accepted by the OEEC Council next week, this con- 
ference group will now be brought within the OEEC orbit 
in a semi-autonomous fashion somewhat like the Produc- 
tivity Agency. Quantitative restrictions on intra-European 
trade in agricultural products are now the largest stumbling 
block to full liberalisation. If a new agricultural group 
within the general framework of the OEEC could succec¢ 
in liberalising trade in this sector, M. Pflimlin should ha 
no regrets. 

Structurally, the membership and active participa- 
tion of the Spanish in the “Green Pool” conferences 
presents a new situation for the Council, but one which 
can probably be settled for the time being without much 
trouble by associating the Spanish with the work of the 
new agricultural committee, but side-stepping the question 
of their full membership in the OEEC. But, given this 
one foot in the door, the question of full participation by 
Spain would seem not far over the horizon, if the Spanish 
show themselves anxious for closer economic co-operation 
with the rest of Western Europe. 


The Balkans of the West 


HE assassination of President Jose Antonio Remén o! 

Panama spotlights the explosive political conditions 
in the Central American republics. The murder was al! 
the more unexpected as Panama, in contrast to its immediate 
neighbours, has recently enjoyed a period of political calm 
and increasing financial stability. Under President Remon’s 
guidance, Panama has successfully re-negotiated its agree- 
ments with the United States over the rent for the Canal 
territory. As yet there is no indication that the assassins 
had revolutionary aims, and the former vice-president, Sr 
Jose Ramén Guizado, has taken over without opposition. 
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One can only hope that Panama will remain a steadying 
factor in the Caribbean, for there are signs of trouble to 
the north. 

Trouble has for some time been brewing between Presi- 
dent Figueres of Costa Rica and President Somoza of 
Nicaragua. Last August, only American pressure prevented 
, clash at the border. Much of the hostility is due to 
General Somoza’s belief that his neighbour is supporting 
xiles who are planning to overthrow his “ strong-man ” 

gime. Costa Rica has been living in a state of siege, and 
Nicaragua’s recent acquisition of jet planes from Sweden 
has naturally heightened the tension. The republic of 
Honduras is also involved, for it is sheltering, much against 
ts own will, a growing band of Costa Ricans evidently 
intending a coup against Sr Figueres. On its northern 
border, moreover, Honduras is playing uneasy host to many 
supporters of Colonel Arbenz, the pro~Communist president 
‘f Guatemala who was overthrown with such fracas only 

ix months ago. 

In Guatemala itself a trumped-up election and a new 
egime based on American support have, so far, maintained 
tranquillity. The United Fruit Company has had restored 
to it the lands confiscated by Colonel Arbenz ; and the 
latter’s discovery, while touring Europe, that he is of Swiss 
nationality adds a final touch to the present Central Ameri- 
can pattern of violence mixed with absurdity. All this 
might not matter so much to countries on this side of the 
\tlantic if it did not mean that a vital strategic region and a 
izeable part of the dollar market for sterling goods con- 
tinues to lag behind the realities of world affairs. 


Estates Under the Hammer 


ONDON, as well as the countryside, is suffering from 
fe the break-up of large private estates that are sold to 
vay death duties. In the last two years a large part of the 
Portman estate has been split up among some hundred 

parate owners, and the same fate overhangs the West- 
ninster, Bedford and the other large urban estates. This 
ocess of dissolution is already. spoiling the amenities of 
hat were once among the most attractive and graceful 
‘sidential areas in London. A single ground landlord 
n maintain standards far more effectively and less con- 
ntiously than can the town planning authorities ; in the 
dsence of such control, parts of the estate become per- 
cated by a miscellany of styles and uses that ruins the 
ity of the original lay-out. 

Part of the trouble is that a fairly substantial shift of 
pital from urban to rural properties is now in train ; 
sricultural land is subject to a reduced rate of death duties 
it present §§ per cent of the rate levied on most other forms 
' property), and the Country Landowners’ Association last 
‘ar called for an even more generous privilege—which 
uld make the situation in the urban estates worse. 
ne way out of the-dilemma would be to grant this death 
ities concession to big estates generally; but this 
ind-out—to the dukes who own parts of London—would 
ardly be practical politics. The alternative of public 
municipal ownership, which has been much aired in 


Labour circles, would be economically unsatisfactory ; 
ublic management of property on such a scale— 
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besides tending to be remote, heartless and pedestrian— 
could easily be swayed by political breezes to the 
detriment of sound estate management. The best middle 
course would seem to be to facilitate the promotion of 
trustee bodies to take over” the management of private 
estates, with the present owners retaining their financial 
interest, accepting certain obligations about maintenance 
of standards and limitation of yield, and with some death 
duties concession applicable only to estates managed in 
this way. 


Not to, be Prescribed 


AYNAUD’S phenomenon has nothing to do with French 
politics. It is a disability of the hand, popularly 
known as “dead fingers” or “white fingers”; its 
symptoms are an extreme pallor and numbness. The 
phenomenon occurs widely among the population at large 
as a result of exposure to cold, but it can also be caused 
by the use of certain vibratory tools. The question to be 
decided by the Industrial Injuries Advisory Council was 
whether Raynaud’s phenomenon should be a prescribed 
disease under the Industrial Injuries Act. 

Under the Act, a person can claim benefit for an injury 
or for disablement if it has arisen by accident “ out of and 
in course of employment,” or if it is due to the effects of 
one of the diseases prescribed in the regulations. If the 
disease causing the disability is not prescribed, a claim 
to benefit will still be allowed if the disease can be shown 
to be an accident arising out of employment—thus, a day 
nursery nurse, who caught poliomyelitis from an infected 
child, was allowed benefit—but it is not so easily established 
as in the case of a prescribed disease. In a claim brought 
under the old Workmen’s Compensation Acts, the Court 
of Appeal had decided that Raynaud’s phenomenon was 
the result of a series of tiny blows—the vibrations—each 
of which was an accident. But doubt was thrown on this 
principle by subsequent decisions ; and after workmen’s 
compensation had been superseded by the industrial injuries . 
scheme, the commissioners decided, on an appeal before 
them, that incapacity due to Raynaud’s phenomenon was 
the result of a continuous process, not of a series of 
accidents. Hence the appointment of a committee to decide 
whether the phenomenon should be a prescribed disease. 

In coming to its decision, by a majority, that the pheno- 
menon should not be prescribed, the committee bore in 
min the principle that a disease should be prescribed only 
if it is 2 rea? occvpational risk and not a risk common to 
all persons. (Tuberculosis is a common risk, and is a 
prescribed disease only for certain workers in close contact 
with the infection.) The majority report also decided that 
the technical difficulties of diagnosis and assessment of 
disability were too great for the phenomenon, which is only 
intermittent, to be prescribed. In any case, the degree of 
disability is normally small, rarely causes loss of @mploy- 
ment or earnings, and would attract a lump sum gratuity 
rather than regular benefit. But these considerations will 
not weigh with the trade unions, which naturally prefer 
that ninety-nine non-justifiable claims should be allowed 
than that one meritorious claim should be rejected. The 
last has probably not been heard of Raynaud’s phenomenon. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Hospital Finance 


Sir—In your short paragraph on the 
hospital costing returns, you note that 
the Ministry of Health thinks that the 
hospital authorities ought to be able, 
by comparing the costs of their own 
hospitals with those of similar units, to 
see where economies can be made. 
“But,” you ask, “what incentive’ have 
the hospitals for making economies when 
they cannot retain the fruits of them and 
use them for badly needed improvements 
or expansion ? ” 

It seems to me that your question 
is umrealistic. I cannot claim to 
know exactly how the system has been 
working at every point, but there is 
certainly nothing in the methods of 
financial allocation. adopted by - the 
Ministry to justify the assumption on 
which your question is based. The 
Ministry each year makes what, for all 
practical purposes, amounts to a block 
grant to each of the Regional Boards, 
and the Boards in their turn can, if they 
wish, make the same kind of grants to 
Hospital Management Committees. 
There need be nothing to prevent Hos- 
pital Management Committees from 
using economies achieved under one 
head for application to other desjrable 
purposes. (Powers of virement can be 
freely given.) For several years now on 
the Regional Board of which I am 
Chairman we have been impressing on 
our Hospital Management Committees 
that, since they cannot expect the total 
allocation for the hospital service to be 
substantially increased year by year, 
their best chance for opening ways to 
develop new improvements is to find 
economies in running their existing ser- 
vices, and we have given them full 
assurance that if they can achieve such 
economies it will be they who will be 
allowed to benefit from them. It is, of 
course, true that unspent balances of 
the yearly allocations cannot be carried 
forward to succeeding years; but hos- 
pital authorities which have efficient 
control of their financial situation and 
have plans worked out in advance need 
not get into the position of ending the 
year with substantial unspent balances. 
It is also true that money saved from 
the “ maintenance ” allocation cannot be 
used for capital expenditure, which is a 
real and, in my view, unnecessary re- 
strictio®. But this raises a separated 
and limited issue. It does not affect my 
main point, which is that, broadly speak- 
ing, the assumption underlying your 
question is not necessarily true and that 
one of the chief tasks for hospital 
authorities is so to handle the money 
which the Ministry gives them as 10 
make it completely untrue. 


ee 


Your paragraph asks the further 
question: “What incentive has the 
Ministry to encourage hospitals to use 
their beds more fully when it. means 
that the total bill to be presented to 
the Treasury for the hospital service 
will be even higher ?” This is another 
unrealistic question. Whatever the lack 
of incentive may be, the Ministry is in 
fact constantly urging us to use our exist- 
ing beds more fully instead of asking for 
more beds. In the long run, this must 
mean total economy. 

Your paragraph ends “ These costing 
returns are full of interesting informa- 
tion but they have little bearing on the 
main problem of hospital finance.” 
There are indeed other problems 
(notably how to get more capital to 
improve  ill-designed buildings and 
obsolete equipment) but it is a pity to 
belittle what the hospital authorities 
themselves can do by extracting lessons 
from the costing returns. It is true 
that the value of these has limitations, 
the principal one being that they only 
give one bearing on the situation, and 
can take no account of the quality or 
quantity of service rendered. (To give 
a crude illustration, a hospital which 
takes an average period of 24 days to 
deal with a certain type of case may 
well show a lower cost per bed per week 
than one which turns over similar cases 
in 12 days). Other types of record must 
be used in combination with the costing 
returns, and a great need to-day is to 
devise some method of assessing “ work 
units” in relation to-money spent. In 
the meanwhile, however, as providing 
pointers to areas which prima facie call 
for critical investigation the present 
returns are of real value.—Yours faith- 


fully, GEORGE SCHUSTER 
London, S.W.1 


Road Haulage Policy 


SrrR—In your issue of December 25th 
you referred in Business Notes to Mr. 
Quick Smith’s interesting paper. If 
anyone is contemplating amending legis- 
lation to authorise British Road Services 
to retain more vehicles, there is a point 
of great importance to be borne in mind. 

The Transport Act, 1953, is a com- 
bined road and rail Act, and it concedes 
unprecedented freedom to the railways 
as regards rates in return for real com- 
petition from roads. The one would 
mever have been agreed without the 
other. If BRS were to retain a huge 
trunk service nucleus, there would be 
far too much risk that in hard times the 
British Transport Commission would 
take advantage of its position of virtual 
monopoly and arrange road and rail 
rates non-competitively. If this hap- 
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pened, traders everywhere would rice 
up and demand the re-constitution of 
the old Railway Rates Tribunal or i:< 
equivalent.—Yours, faithfully, 
NorMAN Kipping 
Federation of British Industries 


Twenty Republics 


Sirn—Your article of November 271th 
raises some of the problems I am facing 
daily as an exporter to the Americas. 
The clamour for official support is one 
example. Illusions are bred by recur- 
ring reports about negotiations and good- 
wil] missions. The immediate results 
are inevitably disappointing—perhaps an 
extra few licences from Argentina. 

We ourselves would not at present 
encourage large shipments to Bolivia, 
Brazil and Chile. The other six Re- 
publics with import controls (Colombia, 
Ecuador, Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay, 
Uruguay) do not seriously discriminate 
against us. We could certainly have no 
complaints against the ten countries 
(Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Panama, 
Peru, Salvador, Venezuela) with free 
imports. Incidentally, some of these 
have on the statute book penal duties for 
countries which buy too little from 
them ; official intervention might bring 
the dormant clauses to life against us. 

Differential exchange rates are not as 
common as generally believed. They 
may breed some fraudulent competition, 
but are fundamentally no different from 
the currency switches practised by quite 
respectable European countries. Neither 
are frozen assets a widespread disease. 
There were delays in Colombia, Costa 
Rica and Chile, but Brazil is at the 
moment the only bad case. 

The Twenty Republics are not likely 
to change their trading methods. Unless 
we choose to stay out, we should have 
long ago adapted ourselves to inescap- 
able realities and at least should have 
done away with handicaps, from which 
our competitors do not seem to suffer. 

Unsuitable literature is an obstacle 
easiest to remove. A buyer in this coun- 
try would be surprised to find in his 
mail a quotation in German with cent- 
metres, litres, kilogrammes and D-marks. 
We do, however, expect the importer in 
Caracas to know English and to bs 
initiated in the mysteries of imperial 
quarts and hundredweights. 


Our price conventions mainly suit the 
manufacturer who maintains an export 
department, employs agents overseas, 
sends out travellers and carries credit 
risks. If he cannot do all that, most 
associations’ rules will prevent him from 
enlisting the services of a competent 
export merchant. This form of restraint 
of trade clearly benefits continental 
competition and revision is overdue. 

With the largest merchant fleet 17 
Europe, we provide totally inadequate 
services to the Caribbean and none al 
all to the Central American Pacific Coast. 
German, Dutch and French lines have 
regular direct sailings, whilst we rely on 
time-wasting transhipments in New York 
or Cristébal. 
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The removal of obstructions—some of 
our own creation—will not in _ itself 
bring a flow of orders, but we should 
at least be competing on something like 
equal terms.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W.14 L. SHIPMAN 


* 


Sir—In your article of November 27th 
| felt that you did less than justice to 
Peru in dismissing it as “ a disappointing 
market in the past three years,” although 

“has struggled gallantly to keep its 
trade doors wide open.” I wonder how 
many of your readers realise that im the 
last four years there has been no 
exchange control and virtually no restric- 
tions on imports. 

Of course, the market may be thought 
disappointing compared with the palmy 
lays of 1950, when import restrictions 
were abolished for soft currencies, 
ncluding sterling, and when American 

mpetition was thus circumscribed and 
German competition not yet felt. But 
the word “disappointing” should 

- applied to anything, it should be to 
the performance of the British exporters. 
The 1954 figures up to date are even 
worse than the 1953 figures ; exports to 
Peru were rather less than £5} million 
for the first ten months. 

In Peru, with its free economy and 
absence of bilateral deals, the dis- 
couraging factors which elsewhere may 
be pleaded gn excuse do not apply. I 
believe that the main cause for the 
decline in British exports to this market 
; that. exporters do not realise the par- 
ticularly favourable conditions obtain- 
ing here. As a small example of their 
ipparent indifference, this Chamber some 
time ago sent out 480 letters to United 
Kingdom firms suggesting associate 
membership. Acknowledgment of the 
letters was received from only 117.— 
Yours faithfully, 

S. J. OTTIKER 
British Chamber of Commerce in Peru 


Victory and Defeat for 
Dr Adenauer 


Sir—What did Mark Twain say about 
statistics ? In your issue of December 
4th you say “ The Socialists lost heavily 
in Hesse in comparison with the last 
Land election, partly owing to the failure 
of the government’s experiment in 
nationalisation. In Bavaria, they also 
lost (on the same comparison .. .).” 

True, the Socialists did drop in Hesse 
from 47 seats out of 80 to 44 out of 96, 
ind in Bavaria from 63 to 61. But in 
votes they declined in Hesse only from 
44.4 per cent to 42.6 per cent. (And 
although their vote declined relatively, 
it actually increased by 244,000.) The 
failure of nationalisation evidently 
affected the opinions of less than one- 
fiftieth of the electorate. In Bavaria, the 
Socialist vote actually increased slightly 
from 28.0 per cent to 28.1 per cent.— 
Yours faithfully, 


London, S.E.26 Epwin CHAPMAN 
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Personalities of the Civil War 


THE KING’S PEACE, 1637-1641. 
By C. V. Wedgwood. 


Collins. 510 pages. 25s. 


HE appearance of a new book by 

an historian of the seventeenth 
century as accomplished as Miss 
Wedgwood is very welcome. Opening 
in 1637, when Charles I took his first 
step towards the scaffold by forcing the 
Prayer Book on the Scots, and ending 


with the Grand Remonstrance, it is the- 


first of several volumes designed to 
cover the vital and controversial period 
of the Civil War and the republican 
experiment. Since Gardiner wrote his 
majestic, scholarly and ponderous narra- 
tive, historians have concentrated upon 
interpretation. Their disputes over the 
role and social fortunes of the gentry, 
the relation of religious sentiment to 
class structure and the inevitability of 
the revolution have made the flames of 
controversy burn as brightly as did the 
camp-fires of the opposing armies. 

Miss Wedgwood has not added fuel 
to the flames: she has neatly skirted 
them. She will not impose upon the 
past theories which contemporaries 
“would neither recognise nor accept” 
and which make history “merely the 
subject of our own analytical ingenuity 
or our own illusions.” She is avowedly 
more interested in the behaviour of men 
as individuals than as members of 
groups or classes; and she rejects the 
search for underlying causes in favour 
of a rigorously chronological narrative. 
Thus she has returned to the method 
of Gardiner, though she disclaims his 
moral certainty. Gardiner, a member of 
the obscure sect of the Irvingites and 
claiming descent from Cromwell, sym- 
pathised with the Puritans and with the 
architect of revolution, John Pym. 
Miss Wedgwood admires Strafford and 
enjoys displaying the incandescent world 
of the court. 

Miss Wedgwood’s prédilections give 
colour and vitality to her narrative, and 
she can evoke personalities with sensi- 
tive perception. Gardiner wrote despair- 
ingly of the anonymity of thought and 
character in Scotland: “Argyle and 
Montrose stand out with distinct 
characters. The rest are scarcely more 
than names.” But Miss Wedgwood is 
not defeated: Huntly, Aboyne, Traquair 
and others come tumbling buoyantly 
alive from her pages. Johnston of 
Warriston was for Gardiner only “ the 
shrewdest of lawyers”: Miss Wedg- 
wood uses his journal to reveal that 
dangerous seventeenth century 
phenomenon, the man who claimed 
“great liberty, freedom and familiarity 
with my God.” And this power to 


recreate personality enlivens and 
illuminates her treatment of foreign 
policy, rightly stressed as a major cause 
of the king’s unpopularity.” Adhering 
strictly to chronology, her narrative is 
deliberately and effectively managed to 
give an impression of “vigorous and 
vivid confusion.” January, 1641, sees 
the Commons making an order for the 
reglazing of their broken windows ; the 
passage of the Triennial Bill ; a demand 
for the law to take its course against a 
Jesuit ; and also that evening when Sir 
John Suckling attended the marriage 
feast of Lord Broghill and so came to 
describe “one of the prettiest brides in 
English poetry.” 

Although this method reveals the 
“immediate pressures and confusions,” 
its drawback, as Miss Wedgwood her- 
self admits, lies in the kaleidoscopic 
changes of scene. Not only analysis but 
also the grouping of related facts have 
to be, sacrificed ; and the treatment of 
Scottish issues suffers particularly. Nor 
is it true that contemporaries were 
always unaware of the problems that 
now interest historians. The role of 
the gentry was not invented by Professor 
Tawney. Windebank, Secretary of 
State, spoke of how “that pig of a 
Henry VIII” had enriched for his own 
support the gentry who were now 
Charles I’s greatest enemies. In her 
preoccupation with the court Miss 
Wedgwood passes too cursorily over 
those outside it, such as the Earl of 
Bedford, whose death in 1641 can be 
held to be one of the accidents that made 
the Civil War inevitable. The greatest 
weakness lies in the treatment of 
economic affairs. There is not enough 
stress upon the business depression of 
1640 nor upon the rise in the price of 
consumer goods, itself the result .of 
government policy. In explaining the 
unpopularity of Strafford Miss Wedg- 
wood does not mention his support for 
a proposed drastic debasement of the 
coinage and his suggestion that the good 
coin be reserved for the soldiers’ pay ; 
nor his advice to hang some of the City 
aldermen. She suggests that an efficient 
Lord Treasurer, perhaps Strafford, 
might have saved the monarchy, but, 
though aware of corruption at courtpshe 
does not investigate its cancerous spread, 
which both alarmed contemporaries and 
interests modern historians. 

Those who agree with Dr Johnson 
that “there is but a shallow stream of 
thought in history” may be fortified in 
their belief by this book. But all its 
readers should enjoy the lively narrative 
and be grateful for portraits of the court 
as delightful as those of van Dyck. 
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Constitutional Monarchy 


FAIRER SHARES. 
By John Spedan Lewis. 
Staples Press. 253 pages. 8s. 6d. 


~ “Partnership for All” Mr John 
Spedan Lewis, founder of the John 
Lewis Partnership, expounded the prin- 
ciples, and gave the history, of his own 
organisation. In this volume he draws 
on his experience to provide a consti- 
tutional theory and a set of practical 
rules for “partnerships” in general. 
Out-and-out industrial democrats have 
never liked the John Lewis Partnership, 
and indeed it is not an _ industrial 
democracy. It is a well-governed consti- 
tutional monarchy in which the ultimate 
authority rests firmly with the monarch 
—the Chief Executive—subject to a 
range of safeguards against tyranny, 
inequity and incompetence which differ 
from the normal conventions of “ good ” 
employment mostly in being written 
down and embodied in a legal settle- 
ment. 

The political theory of the “ partner- 
ship” has some affinity with that of 
Hobbes—the sovereign’s power is justi- 
fied by a general covenant for mutual 
benefit which conceritrates authority in 
his hands. He exercises this authority 
inside the framework of a constitution 
which both sets limits, wide but definite, 
to his discretion, and provides for repre- 
sentative bodies to advise and to wield 
delegated powers. Notably, this consti- 
tution limits the inequality of gains 
within the “state” and forbids the 
sovereign to compromise the “ state’s ” 
independence by bestowing civic rights 
(i.e. voting stock) on outsiders. There is 
no question, however, of the sovereign’s 
office, or of his delegates’ offices, being 
made elective, nor of his will being over- 
ridden, so long as his decisions are 
constitutional, by any majority vote. Mr 
Spedan Lewis does not regard the 
peculiarities of the John Lewis Partner- 
ship’s constitution as sacrosanct, nor the 
concentration of power for which it 
provides as necessarily essential in all 
times and places; a mature and stable 
partnership might well, with freedom 
broadening down from precedent to 
precedent, succeed in accomplishing the 
transition from, as it were, 1688 to 
1832 or later. But for the time being 
this is, he opines, the biggest dose of 
democracy that a competitive com- 
mercial concern can safely take. 

This is a suggestive, intelligent, and 
highly practical approach to the socio- 
logy and politics of industry ; and the 
experience of co-operative experiment 
bears out Mr Spedan Lewis’s conclu- 
sions to the hilt. His detailed observa- 
tions on internal power relationships, on 
the réle of criticism, on the technique 
of two-way communications, on the 
criteria of success, are full of good sense 
and experienced wisdom. If the John 
Lewis Partnership, despite more than its 
share of ill luck, is a buoyant and 
expanding business enjoying a great 
fund of customer goodwill, it is easy to 
see why. 

It is a thousand pities, however, that 


Mr Spedan Lewis should choose to be 
his own propagandist. That his implied 
economic theory is naive does not matter 
so much ; it only leads him to suppose 
his new deal more of a panacea than it 
is. That his style is downright bad 
whether judged by literary or by 
journalistic standards, being tortuous, 
clumsy and deoxygenated, is certainly 
regrettable; but bad style is unfor- 
tunately nothing unusual. The real 
trouble is harder to define ; as a sighting 
shot, one might call it euphemism. The 
word “ partnership ” itself denotes some- 
thing a little closer to the status hitherto 
so called than the word “ democracy,” 
in “people’s democracy,” bears to the 
democracy of the West; but not much 
closer. However impeccable Mr 
Spedan Lewis’s sincerity, it has a bogus 
ring in the public ear. His addiction to 
tentative, conditional and vaguely 
phrased statements has a rather similar 
effect; “it may be found,” “some 
partners might feel,” “ decisions will pre- 
sumably be influenced ”—the reader 
grows increasingly suspicious that these 
modest suggestions express in reality the 
cast-iron dogmatism of the successful 
and authoritarian “Old Man, whose 
subordinates have long. since learned to 
translate “Might it not be better 
if . . .2” into “Get going and don’t 
argue.” Unfair? Unjustified? Very 
possibly. But among the jobs which the 
Chief Executive certainly ought to dele- 
gate is that of public relations officer for 
the. cause of partnership in industry. 


Postwar Japan 


TYPHOON IN TOKYO. 
By Harry Emerson Wildes. 
Allen and Unwin. 361 pages. 18s. 


HOSE. who can survive without 

exhaustion 150,000-word doses of 
the racy and staccato slickness culti- 
vated by Time will be entertained and 
informed by this survey of Japan from 
the surrender to the spring of 1954. Mr 
Wildes, if he has little of importance to 
say, has much that is interesting to 
tell The events he chronicles cover a 
wide field: land reform ; the Emperor ; 
the mechanisms of domestic politics ; 
food supplies ; local government ; vice ; 
Communism; town planning; the 
police ; recent anti-Americanism ; and, 
as a recurrent theme and one with 
which his own Occupation experience 
left him well equipped to deal; the rival- 
ries and frictions within Headquarters 
out of which Occupation policy fitfully 
and haphazardly emerged. Each chap- 
ter is packed with statistical information 
which, if sometimes ambiguous or 
inaccurate, and sometimes speciously 
precise to the point of absurdity (9,242 
people, we are told, took part in 81 
‘Communist riots in February, 1950), is 
generally apposite and illuminating and 
not easily available elsewhere. 

But from the wealth of factual trees 
the shape of a wood never emerges. 
The author seems, on the whole, to 
prefer the Occupation’s later, more 
conservative, to its earlier reformist 
phase. But we are never sure; for in 
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all the lively narrative of sparring within 
GHQ, or between GHQ and Washing- 
ton or the Japanese Government, there 
is rarely any hint of the basic principles. 
motives or policy consideration: 
involved. Despite the wide range 0! 
his coverage, the important field 
education is entirely omitted ; the d; 
cussion of party politics avoids a: 
consideration of the democratic lef: - 
industrial deconcentration appears no! 
at all and trade union development on)\ 
peripherally in relation to the civil se: 
vice and the “red menace.” The selec- 
tion of topics is, im fact, largely b) 
“news value” criteria, and since the 
book rarely leaves front-page level th: 
reader will look in vain for any assess- 
ment of the changes that have taken 
place in the distribution of political and 
economic power since the war, or of th 
way in which the experiences of the la: 
decade have affected the outlook of the 
Japanese peasant or school-teacher 0: 
industrial worker. 

Nevertheless, a general conclusion is 
pulled out of the hat in the last chapte: 
Despite the ineptitude of the higher 
Officials of the Occupation, the “ middle 
brass” and a cooperative Japanese 
populace have between them achieved, 
not (General MacArthur’s “ spiritual 
revolution,” but at least a “ Renais- 
sance.” That Japan is today a less 
regimented, less authoritarian and in 
many ways a more healthy society than 
it was nine years ago few would dispute; 
ob oe ,doubts mayy be aroused 

y the author’s resounding conclusion 
that the Occupation experiment offers 
strong evidence “that honest’people of 
goodwill, working harmoniously, can 
build a world of peace and fellowship.” 
No one could do more to foster such 
doubts than Mr Wildes in his preceding 
thirty chapters. 


Watching the Rehearsal 


MY MISSION TO SPAIN, 
By Claude Bowers. 
Gollancz. 453 pages. 21s. 


6 ie: Spanish civil war of 1936-39 
_ belongs to history, and histor) 
brings with it its own imperatives. Yet 
there is a certain. melancholy interest 
attaching to this honest, if pedestrian, 
account of the actual facts of eighteen 
years ago and more, which were then 
so much obscured ‘by the clouds o! 
propaganda and self-delusion. For it is 
now plain as daylight that those were 
right who maintained that the Spanish 
bloody assizes, in their international 
aspect; were “the rehearsal for World 
War II” (the author’s sub-title). 

Mr Rowers “was United States 
Ambassador to Spain from June, 1933, 
to April, 1939. He waited fourteen 
years before publishing his story—until 
his retirement from the United States 
foreign service and out of deference to 
Britain, whose Government, in the 
person of Mr Chamberlain, he scourges. 
This “Jeffersonian democrat” never 
had any doubt about the purpose of the 
onslaught against the democratic institu- 
tions of Spain, of which Spanish poli- 
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ticians of the Right from 1931-36 were 
the convenient tools ; nor does he mince 
his words about the hollow sham of 
the Non-Intervention Committee 
expedient. When he returned to the 
United States, after the fall of Barce- 
lona, he tells us, President Roosevelt 
handsomely admitted to him: “We 
have made a mistake; .you have been 
right all along.” Still more revealing is 
the comment by Mr Cordell Hull in his 
memoirs : 

At the State Department, while recog- 

nising that what Bowers had to say 

about Germany and Italy was true, we 
had to pursue a broader course, which 
recognised the grave danger that the 

civil war in Spain might erupt into a 

European war. 

The tragedy of it all was that through 
ignorance, malice and a _ pathological 
fear of Communism, on which propa- 
ganda battened, substantial sections of 
opinion in Europe and America denied 
the unassailable facts about Spanish 
politics, the non-existence of Com- 
munism in Spain before the military 
rebellion, the Italo-German fishing in 
troubled waters, and so on, and, later, 
refused to acknowledge the relative 
insignificance of Russian help to the 
hapless Republic (Russian war material 
was sold, not given), which was eventu- 
ally attested by the League of Nations 
Military Commission. Here is where 
Mr Bowers’s book might have been a 
most valuable vehicle of “ de-bam- 
boozlement.” 

Unfortunately, the author, a most un- 
orthodox Ambassador, who really did go 
and see things for himself up to the civil 
war (thereafter he was penned by 
diplomatic expediency in St. Jean-de- 
Luz), presents his facts in a partisan 
tone and trivial manner, intermingling 
pertinent political observations with 
platitudinous travel-talk. Nor does he 
draw on his actual despatches, so that 
the net effect, for European readers at 
all events, is jejune and sadly unimpres- 
sive, indeed at times what the Spaniards 
call contraproducente (having the oppo- 
site effect of that intended). 


Laws of Ethiopia 


THE ETHIOPIAN EMPIRE, FEDERA- 
TION AND LAWS. 

By Nathan Marein. 

j. Vurheim and Son, Ltd., Rotterdam. 
455 pages. 


[ THIOPIA, which is rejoicing in a 
. coffee boom and in prosperity, is 
included in the itinerary of the British 
trade mission thet is to visit north-east 
Africa early this year. It is therefore 
opportune that a book has -been pub- 
lished which is a guide to its legislation 
and administrative regulations. It is 
compiled by Mr Nathan Marein, who, 
some years ago, published a handbook 
on the laws and judicial system of 
Ethiopia. He was an advocate in Pales- 
tine, has been in the Ethiopian service 
since the return of the Emperor in 
1941, and is mow _ described as 
Advocate-General and General Adviser 
to the Ethiopian Imperial Govern- 
ment. He sets out a full paraphrase 


of some of the principal enact- 
ments, particularly those concerning 
the judicial system and the Court 
procedure, both in Ethiopia and in 
Eritrea. But in other cases oi the tunda- 
mental laws, e.g., the constitutions of 
both countries, he-only summarises the 
table of contents and cites two or three 
articles. He has aimed at stating what 
commercial law there is, but not giving 
the law itself. It is notable that income 
tax was introduced only in 1944 by a 
Proclamation of the Emperor. Procla- 
mation is the regular form of legislation. 

This new guide to the law contains 
much fresh material consequent on the 
enlargement of the Empire. A chapter 
has been added, for example, concerning 
maritime laws. This lays down rules 
such as those about registration and 
transfer of ships, international conven- 
tions, charter-parties, average contribu- 
tion and territorial waters, etc. The law 
about administration of justice in Eritrea 
is a legacy of the British Administration 
which continued up to the moment of 
federation. Mr Marein gives an interest- 
ing history of the Government during 
the British occupation; and this last 
law, for which the Administration was 
responsible, is designed to preserve the 
essential principles of the independence 
of the judiciary. The English rule of 
precedent is maintained by: an article, 
which is that stating: “a decision of the 
Supreme Court upon any question of 
law shall constitute a precedent binding 
upon all courts in any matter or cause 
in which the same question may arise.” 

A valuable appendix to the book con- 
tains the report of the United Nations 
Committee for Eritrea and the text of 
the Federal Act ratified in September, 
1952. 


Shorter Notice 


POWER TODAY AND TOMORROW 
By F. Sherwood Taylor. 
Frederick Muller. 192 pages. 15s. 


This book is in the tradition of Arthur 
Mee rather than of Palmer Putnam—but is 
none the worse for that. . Its account of 
“the application of energy to human 
needs,” that is to say, is concerned with 
how people apply energy today, rather than 
with how much of it they apply now and 
may need to apply in the future. It gives 
a simple and useful survey of the technical 
apparatus used in the various fuel industries 
and in consuming the fuels they supply, 
seldom entering into questions of cost. 
Where it does so—for example, in compari- 
sons of various methods of domestic heat- 
ing—its figures, perhaps inevitably, are too 
generalised to be useful. But its real value 
lies in setting out briefly and clearly, for the 
ordinary consumer of fuel, some of the 
elaborate and arduous processes that under- 
lies the provision of the heat and power on 
which industrial civilisation depends. 


Books Received 


THE STATISTICS OF EDUCATION. 

By Doris M. Lee. 

Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society: Series A (General), 
Volume 117, Part ITI, 1954. 11 pages. 2s. 
Tue Fruit ANNUAL, 1954-55. 
a Trade Press. 504 pages. 
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LEADERS OF 
BRITISH INDUSTRY 
A study of the careers of more than 





a thousand public company directors 
by 


G. H. COPEMAN, Ph.D. 


How many of the directors of large 
British companies are accountants, 
lawyers, engineers, scientists? How 
often during their careers did they 
change their jobs? What sort of 
education did they have? What pro- 
portion started work in a small firm; 
what proportion in a large firm? At 
what age did they receive their first 
board appointments? How many are 
the sons of business men, professional 
men, etc.? 


Answers are given to these and other 
questions in the first major study of 
the careers of directors of large British 
companies. This book should prove 
of interest and value to those who 
have already achieved the respon- 
sibilities of leadership. But it should 
be of even greater value to the younger 
executives who aspire to leadership, and 
who wish for guidance from a broad 
picture. of their present directors. 
Academic readers should also find the 
book a useful starting point for further 
studies of leadership. 


Price 15/- net 
Post free U.K. 15/6 


GEE & CO. (PUBLISHERS) LTD. 


27-28 Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2 








Soviet Imperialism 
G, A. TOKAEV 


The guiding principles of Soviet military strategy 
and tactics ibed by the Russian aerodynamics 
scientist who once taught them, and who almost alone 
anes “ experts ” in Western World has first-hand 
knowledge of them. Includes an assessment of the 
strengths and weaknesses of Soviet forces “ tines 

/- ($1.00) 


Australian 
Government 
and Polities 


J. D. B. MILLER 


Isolated from other countries and sparsely populated 
~ a single European racial group with a high standard 
of living, Australia has developed its own political 
institutions and machinery of local government. This 
is the first book to cover them conveniently in a sing! 
survey—political history, parliamentary institutions 
federal system, public administration, local govern 
ment and external relations. With maps ond PD 

/- 20 


Personality in 
Handwriting 


ERIC SINGER 


The author of Graphology for Everyman deals in 
detail with the guiding image—the writer’s conception 
of what he wants to put down on , and so a clear 
indicesion @f tis chasester aod’ t ht processes 
With chapters on addressed envelopes; doodles 
signatures; mistakes and corrections; children’s 
writing ; and many handwriting ae ($1.60 
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Dollar prices include postage 


GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO., LTD. 
3 HENRIETTA ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


State of the Union 


Washington, D.C. 


“4 OOD hard honest work that leaves neither time nor 
J breath for any nonsense” might have been in 
President Eisenhower’s mind when he supervised the 
drafting of the Message on the State of the Union which he 
elivered to a joint session of Congress on Thursday. As 
liticians were assembling to organise a Democratic Con- 
‘ress and listen to the programme of a Republican Presi- 
there was much talk of forswearing “ politics.” 
‘nator Lyndon Johnson, the new leader of the Democratic 
jority in the upper house, dissociated himself from the 
-w, which he attributed to the late Senator Taft, that 
he duty of the opposition was to oppose. Mr Rayburn, 
new Speaker of the House of Representatives, was 
promising to look upon the President’s recommendations 
with sympathy. But these sentiments sound rather too 
much like cobblers undertaking not to use their last. 
However, with some forty or fifty separate legislative 
proposals, many of which call for hard work in hammering 
out details, but few of which provide an excuse for ideo- 
logical passion, President Eisenhower has done his best 
to provide boisterous legislators with exercise. This year’s 
presidential programme, presented only in general terms in 
the message, is cut of the same cloth as last year’s. Some 
old favourites are still there: home rule for the District 
of Columbia, whose inhabitants paradoxically have no vote ; 
statehood for Hawaii ; and a constitutional amendment that 
would lower the voting age to eighteen. For none of these 
can the chances be rated as high ; Southern Democrats, 
who possess many of the key positions in the new Con- 
sress, have a way of disposing of thern as quietly as if they 
were drowning kittens. The Territory of Hawaii, which 
s likely to send two Republicans to the Senate, will only 
get admitted to statehood if the Administration finally 
decides also to back the admission of Democratic Alaska. 
Some of the items on President Eisenhower’s list of 
social legislation should draw broad support. For instance, 
Senator Holland of Florida, an arch-conservative, is 
enthusiastic about road building and federal aids to educa- 
tion stand high on the list of Senator McClellan of 
Arkansas. The reference to the latter was, however, un- 
expected. Despite cries of anguish from state and local 
authorities all over the country who are wrestling with the 
tise in the school population, it had been thought that 
President Eisenhower would wait until after the White 
House conference on education which is to meet next 
November. 
Last year, President Eisenhower found it necessary to 
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establish the fact that he was against “ socialised medicine,” 
but he has asked Congress to have a second look at his plan 
for curing by kindness the inadequacies of private enter- 
prise in the field of health insurance. This, and various 
other minor prescriptions from the Administration’s 
medicine chest, seem hardly commensurate with the bald, 
and by no means exaggerated, statement that there are 
fundamental inadequacies in the nation’s health services. 
It is difficult to see how the proposed measures “ constitute 
a comprehensive programme holding rich promise for 
better h ‘Ith for all our people.” But perhaps, in the 
light of the extraordinarily unscrupulous propaganda with 
which the subject is choked, this is the most that can be 
aimed at realistically. 

Although the liberals in Congress expected slim pickings 
from the State of the Union Message, some of their favourite 
causes have not passed unmentioned ; the President suggests 
a rise in tHe federal minimum wage from seventy-five to 
ninety cents an hour, some new compensation and safety 
measures for workers, a not very far-reaching amendment 
of the Taft-Hartley labour law and the safeguarding of 
union members on strike. The perennial fight to keep 
going a modest programme of public housing for families 
with very low incomes is also to be renewed, and the Presi- 
dent will press for the removal of some of the more noxious 
and internationally embarrassing features of the immigration 
laws. It is evidently hoped that it will be possible to divert 
Congressmen from farming areas from renewing the old 
fight over agricultural subsidies, by putting them to work 
on new proposals which would bring special help to really 
small farmers, and to farmers of all kinds who are in trouble 
on account of floods or drought. 


* 


Apart from this catalogue of measures rebaked after being 
left to go stale by Congress last year, the message contained 
two major legislative proposals about which much is known 
already—the Randall Commission’s proposals on reciprocal 
trade, and the new manpower scheme for the military forces. 
It also contained a studied defence of three controversial 
aspects of the Administration’s policy and an appeal to both 
parties to “ avoid paralysis of the will for peace and inter- 
national security” and to co-operate with the executive 
branch of the government. 

Three matters on which President Eisenhower felt it 
necessary to explain himself at length were his conciliatory 
foreign policy, his cut in the size of the Army, and his 
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attitude towards the proper role of the federal government 
in developing the country’s natural resources. This latter 
issue is likely to be the major subject of partisan contention 
in the new Congress. With regard to the first, President 
Eisenhower took up the phrase used by Senator Knowland 
when he demanded a complete review of American foreign 
policy. The President conceded that all present policy 
could lead to was “ merely world stalemate,” but he insisted 
that it is with this stalemate that the American people must 
learn to live. He pointedly emphasised the merits of work- 
ing within the United Nations. 

Secondly, the President took upon himself the responsi- 
bility for that military redeployment at the expense of the 
Army which is reported to have dismayed General Ridgway 
and which Democrats on the armed services committees are 
certain to query with vigour. In anticipation of their 
scrutiny, an exchange of letters has been released in which 
Mr Wilson, the Secretary of Defence, is displayed making 
a delicate inquiry as to whether the august author of the 
decision would commit himself about it on paper. The 
President obliges with a letter setting out his reasons more 
fully than in his speech and throwing his full weight as a 
five-star general behind his civilian function as commander- 
in-chief. The President’s views will be anxiously debated, 
but it is hard to see how Congress can gainsay a man of his 
military experience. 

When the Democrats challenge President Eisenhower on 
natural resources, however, he will be creditedjiwith less 
infallibility. He used his message to set out ohce again 
his policy of “partnership” for development between 
private companies and local, state and federal governments. 
Despite some electoral setbacks on this issue—notably in 
the decisive senatorial contest in Oregon—the Administra- 
tion clearly has no intention of giving way for the sake 
of a quieter life. Although past Democratic, Congresses 
crippled the development of public power by stopping 
appropriations, it is in this sphere that speech-day resolu- 
tions not to play politics are likely to be most speedily 
forgotten. 
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What are the prospects for civilised coexistence between 
the “two governments ” in Washington ? There is nothing 
in the programme outlined by the President that should 
give Democratic leadership an excuse to refuse the Whi1c 
House a large measure of legislative initiative. It will. o{ 
course, revert to the Democrats when they can claim. a; 
over reciprocal trade, to be more pro-Eisenhower than th 
Republicans. The main test of the quality of this Cong 
will be how soon it can get down to the laborious task of 
working out the President’s programme, or how much : 
it will waste over-such laboured archaisms as a revised 
version of Senator Bricker’s amendment to abrogate pr: 
dential powers in foreign affairs, 


Neither Brains nor Trust 


R STASSEN has added to his staff in the Foreign 
Operations Administration Mr Wolf Ladejinsky, 

probably the foremost American expert on the vital prob!em 
of land reform in Asia. Mr Stassen was able to make this 
fortunate acquisition because the Department of Ag 
culture, although Mr Ladejinsky had been serving with 
distinction as agricultural attaché in Tokyo, had decided that 
he was a poor security risk and had dismissed him. 
resulting uproar, and the quick retreat on the part of the 
Administration, illustrate once again the vicious stupidity 
of present security regulations. 

Mr Ladejinsky was first chosen for his post in Tokyo 
by General MacArthur and he was twice cleared by Mr 
Scott McLeod, the grand inquisitor of the State Depart 
ment. But Mr Milan Smith, assistant to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and Mr John Cassidy, that department’s new 
security officer, thought otherwise. After all, Mr Lace- 
jinsky had only arrived in the United States in 1922 and 
had relatives in Russia. Moreover, he had been so disloya! 
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These charts follow forecasts, made in 
Washington by Congressional Quarterly, 
of probable voting in the new Congress 
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of members, whether Republicans or 
Democrats. The charts show thai it 
makes little difference, except in the case 
of foreign affairs in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, when assessing the President's 
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is to visit them.in 1939. Finally, in Mr Smith’s dossier 





‘¢That’s the Kind We Want—You Can See Just What 
He’s Not Thinking ” 
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Herblock in the Washington Post 


was a letter from a White Russian emigré denouncing Mr 
- Ladejinsky because people born in Russia are always 
langerous and Jews born in Russia are positively a menace. 
The release of this letter unleashed a storm. Led by 
Senator Humphrey and Representative Judd of Minnesota, 
political forces rallied to Mr Ladejinsky’s defence. Mr 
enson, the Secretary of Agriculture, realised too late that 
iclicate personnel questions must not be left to the zeal of 
xperienced young officials. If anything, Mr Ladejinsky 
merges as fully vindicated. But the whole affair should 
never have arisen and for the few cases in which public 
pinion and organised support have obtained a reversal of 
‘ministrative injustice, there are many others in which 
yal public servants have been dismissed without due 
rocess of law. Is it not time_that President Eisenhower 
mself should look more closely at the seven-year-old 
ilty programmes under which nearly ten million Ameri- 
; (who have some connection with “ classified ” work) 

‘ lable to dismissal without notice or appeal ? 
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Bulls Stampeded 


"THE bulls of Wall Street, racing uphill at a steady clip 
despite professional warnings, were stampeded on 
“ednesday by shots from the chief rancher at the Federal 
‘“cserve Board. The Board wants to keep the bulls grazing 
| a plateau and is trying to avoid a continued rush 
‘ollowed by a sudden plunge over the precipice into the 
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gulch where the bones of 1929 still lie. To check the boom 
which was beginning to arouse concern, the Federal Reserve 
Board, on Tuesday night, raised the down payment in 
cash required for the purchase of shares on margin from 50 
to 60 per cent of the purchase price. . This alteration in 
required margins is a favourite weapon with the Board and 
one which it did not have in 1929: margins were set at 
100 per cent during the inflationary period from January, 
1946, to January, 1947; they were set at 75 per cent 
during the Korean war and lowered to 50 per cent in 
February, 1953. The present adjustment is a slight one 
precisely because the Board agrees with the Administra- 
tion’s other experts that the recent upward trends have 
been based on a sound estimate of the country’s economic 
prospects. 

Nevertheless, Wall Street reacted badly. Falls of $3 to 
$5 per share were common and at the close the tickers were 
running thirteen minutes behind the waves of selling. The 
Dow Jones average of industrial shares fell by almost 
nine points, and the volume of sales totalled 4,640,000. 
What happened was that weak speculatots, who had been 
playing a disturbingly large role in the recent rising 
markets, even in the leading stocks, were shaken out by 
the rise in margin. This inevitably influenced the whole 
market. There is now every reason to expect that Wall 
Street will recover quickly and continue, although a little 
more slowly, on its optimistic way. 


Moving Into Albany 


FTER twelve years of Republican rule, the Governor’s 

mansion at Albany has passed into the hands of its 
new Democratic tenant, Mr Averell Harriman. Although 
the Republicans continue to dominate both houses of the 
New York State Legislature, the two key posts in the state, 
the governorship and the mayoralty of New York City, 
are held by Democrats. Governor Dewey, who is retiring 
into private life for the present, hands over to his successor 
a state which has made major gains during three terms of 
Republican rule. Nevertheless, Governor Harriman is facing 
a number of serious difficulties. Among them are unemploy- 
ment in the northern districts of the state, economic distress 
in rural areas, a housing shortage and a difficult budgetary 
position. 

Owing to a rather absurd law, a balanced budget for 
1955-56 must be ready for the Legislature by February Ist. 
But Mr Harriman faces a minimum deficit of more than 
$40 million as a result of increases in next year’s expendi- 
ture bequeathed to him by the outgoing administration, 
combined with a decrease in tax revenue owing to the 
recession in-19§4. During his campaign, Mr Harriman 
promised to avoid mew taxes, although he qualified 
his promise by saying that.it could only be kept 
if the economy were expanding. Faced with dour 
reports from his director of the budget, Governor Harriman 
is now taking the line that the Republicans have 
left a heritage of stagnation and that new taxes maybe an 
absolute necessity. Republican leaders in the State Legisla- 
ture are in a strong tactical position; if they grant Governor 
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Harriman an increase in taxes, the new administration will 
get off to an unpopular start. If they turn down the request, 
Governor Harriman cannot carry out his Fair Deal 
programme. 

In addition to outmanceuvring the Republican legisla- 
tors and Mr Jacob Javits, a Republican who has been 
elected as Attorney General, Governor Harriman will also 
have to satisfy the professional Democratic politicians who 
brought him to power. His main debt is to the boss of 
New York’s Democratic old guard, Tammany Hall. Mr 
Carmine De Sapio, an astute king-maker who will steer 
the New York delegation to the Democratic national con- 
vention in 1956, has been made secretary of state. His 
onerous duties will include licensing barber shops and 
presiding over the Cemetery Board, which should leave him 
time to prepare for the nomination of a presidential candi- 
date. But there are countless smaller debts to be settled 
and already the Democrats are fighting over the spoils. For 
Mr Harriman, the very embodiment of striped-trouser 
diplomacy and high-level statesmanship, the entry into 
grass-roots politics may be a difficult one. 


Economic Man of the Year 


HE American consumer was undoubtedly the economic 
man of 1954. Unless he lived in a place, such as 
Detroit, where unemployment was severe, he paid more 
attention to the extra money that tax reductions put into his 
pocket than to threatened declines in his earnings, and in- 
creased his spending steadily. The main increase, on 
housing, was admittedly forced upon him by the ending of 
rent controls, but otherwise prices were stable or falling 
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during the year. Almost the only things the consumer had 
doubts about buying were automobiles, and in recent weeks 
he has made up for his earlier restraint in this respect. 
Taking advantage of the extra shopping day in the week 
before this Christmas, consumers broke all records for 
that period ; department store sales were up by 16 per cent 
over the comparable period of last year. And in the 
Christmas month retail sales—of 156 million pairs of gift 
stockings, for example—rose sharply enough to push the 
total for the year nearly up to 1953’s high level. 

Retail traders, with their shelves satisfactorily empty as 
a result of the buying spree, are preparing to spend heavily 
on new stocks in the belief that the recent rise in personal 
incomes, to an annual rate of $287.5 billion in November, 
ensures that consumers will continue to put their confidence 
into practice over shop counters. Most of the expectations 
for a prosperous 4955 are based on this belief, which will 
not be seriously tested until the Easter shopping season 
opens. Should the test prove unsatisfactory, congressional 
interest will be stimulated in the current proposals for 
encouraging consumers to spend more, by further tax reduc- 
tions and other means. These would supplement the aggres- 
sive selling, competitive advertising, new styles and new 
products which manufacturers and retail traders will find 
as essential to good business in 1955 as they were in 1954. 


Ten-Year Plan for Roads 


New York. 
EOPLE as wedded to the motor car and as conscious 
of the need for good roads as are Americans are 
naturally attracted by the prospect of more than doubling 
the present rate of road-building. One of the most popular 
of the President’s recommendations to the new Congress 
is therefore likely to be his “ grand plan” to increase by 
some $50 billion the total amount spent during the next ten 
years on building roads. Details of the plan will be sent to 
Congress at the end of the month and will be based on the 
report on the country’s highway needs which General Clay 
is about to present to the President, and on consultations 
with the State Governors. 

There are some 3.3 million miles of roads and streets 
in the United States. For about 670,000 miles of these 
the federal government pays half of the bill and the states 
and municipalities the remainder. The most important 
section of the roads built with federal aid is the 40,000-mile 
interstate highway system—just over 1 per-cent of the 
nation’s roads but carrying 30 per cent of the traffic. Total 
expenditure on all new roads and improvements is now 
running at about $4 billion a year, Of this the federal 
government has been contributing $575 million a year and 
is authorised to spend $875 million a year in future ; this 
will include $175 million for the interstate highway 
system. The states and municipalities are entirely respor- 
sible for the remaining 80 per cent of the nation’s roads, 
except for the toll roads. 

Over the next decade, if no further changes were made in 
present plans, some $47 billion would be spent on new and 
improved roads. If the President’s proposals are accepted, 
the total expenditure for the next ten years would come 
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close to the $101.4 billion which, it is estimated, is required 
if the 40,000-mile interstate highway system is to be made 
adequate for the volume of traffic expected in 1974 and 
the rest of the nation’s roads adequate for only the present 
volume of traffic. Of the President’s additional $50 billion, 
it least half would come from federal sources, provided that 
the states and municipalities guaranteed to fulfil their own 
long-term road construction plans. It has been suggested 
that the federal part of the new plan should consist of an 
xtra $26 billion to be spent on the interstate highway 
system, with the federal government assuming full financial 
esponsibility for that system ; from now on Washington 
vill in any case be paying 60 per cent of its costs but until 
.e 1954 Highway Act the federal contribution was matched 
ty-fifty with that of the state concerned. The balance, of 
me $28 billion if the target of $101 billion is to be met by 
1974, would have to be found primarily by the states and 
municipalities, 


* 


There is great unanimity of purpose between the various 
sroups planning America’s future roads, but much disagree- 
ment when it comes to choosing the key to the whole 
programme—the method of financing. The individual states 
traditionally maintain that the federal petrol tax of 2 cents 
a gallon should be abolished, leaving all the revenue and 
the responsibility for new roads in the hands of the states. 
[t is also contended that, whether the petrol and other 
motor vehicle taxes are collected by the federal government 
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or the states, or by both, the expected growth in motoring 
and petrol consumption over the next decade would provide, 
without any increase in tax rates, an annual increase in tax 
revenue sufficient to finance the entire expanded programme 
on a “pay as you go” basis. The federal government, 
which insists on retaining its present share of the petrol 
tax revenue, doubts whether the additional revenue would 
be sufficient to finance the federal share of the expanded 
programme, at least in the initial stages. An alternative 
course, increased borrowing, comes up hard against the 
limits on bonded debt set by state legislatures. 

The Clay committee’s answer to this dilemma is expected 
to be that an independent federal highway authority should 
be created. This authority would sell bonds, on the 
security of the federal petrol tax revenues, to the public 
and use the receipts directly for federal highway construc- 
tion, or indirectly for making loans to the states or for 
guaranteeing bond issues made by the states on the security 
of their portion of the petrol tax revenues. This scheme 
would have the double advantage of evading the risk of 
politically unpopular budget deficits and of avoiding any 
addition to the federal debt. 

Opponents of any system of earmarking particular 
revenues for special purposes deplore the loss of budgetary 
flexibility that would result, they maintain, from the alloca- 
tion of the federal petrol tax revenues to support the pro- 
posed highway authority’s bonds. Other groups, amongst 
which the oil industry is prominent, declare that road users 
should not be expected to foot the entire bill for new roads 
—that everyone in the country benefits and that, moreover, 
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petrol and oil taxes are paid in many cases where the pro- 
ducts are not used on the roads at all. It has also been con- 
tended that the public issues of the new authority would 
merely pre-empt private funds that would otherwise have 
been available to fimance state and local road building. 
Nevertheless the principle of earmarking petrol tax revenues 
yx road expenditures may now be adopted by the US 
[reasury as it has already been by most of the states. 





* 


[he other important disagreement concerns the part 
be played in the expanded highway programme by the 
'| roads. This method of financing road construction— 
> issuing of bonds by an independent authority on the 
le security of the anticipated revenue from tolls—has 
yn spectacular support since the war. When those under 
nstruction and authorised are completed, there will be 
r 3,000 miles of toll roads, costing $34 billion, in the 
United States. Many of the existing toll roads, or turn- 
kes, such as the famous “ Jer8ey Pike,” are in areas of 
- highest traffic density, and have been profitable beyond 
| expectation, The Department of Commerce has esti- 
ited that another 10,000 miles of toll roads, costing some 
) billion, would pay for themselves in toll revenues ; 
it this estimate’ may have to be revised in the light of the 
3 President’s road plan. 
‘ It was at ome time suggested that the proposed federal 
\4 ghway authority might help the toll roads to secure lower 
4 terest rates by guaranteeing their bonds. But the state 
a ghway authorities complain that the toll roads-are not 
ficiently integrated into the state and federal road systems. 
(hey also contend that the public receives more road to 
ie dollar from state construction than from the toll roads. 
ie cost to the motorist of a toll of, say, 1 cent a mile is 
the equivalent of an extra petrol tax of 15 cents a gallon 
200 per cent more than the combined federal and average 
‘ate petrol tax. Because of opposition from the state high- 
1y Officials the toll road authorities are likely to be left 
) fend for themselves as best they can—a prospect which, 
the light of their past successes and present ambitious 
‘ans, will hardly alarm them. 
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Slipped Discs 


(“HE long-playing gramophone disc and the high- 
fidelity record player have become important features 
\merican life. In many homes where bookshelves are 

. record albums fill cabinets and many people who 
iid in no other respect be thought of as “ high-brow ” 
ardent enthusiasts. for pre-Bach chamber music or 
lve-tone orchestration. The transmission and amplifi- 

n of music has become a technical obsession with 
intless Americans and classical works are being heard in 
range and clarity that was undreamt-of before the appear- 

e of the long-playing disc in 1948. Last week’s sur- 
prise decision by the Radio Corporation of America to cut 
the price of its records by as much as 40 per cent is 
expected to stimulate even further the whole “sound 
adustry.” Already there are some 25 million American 
homes with record players, many of them equipped for 
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three speeds. In the next five years it is expected that 
this figure will be increased by a further 20 million. 

In this great movement towards good music the local 
record dealers have played a major part. They have acted 
as discount houses and have, in the past, staged fierce 
price wars, cutting list prices by 50 per cent or giving 
large disc bonuses. Mr Sam Goody, New York’s most 
famous dealer, handles $3 million worth of records a year, 
usually at discounts of 30 per cent. It is his theory that 
the purchase of discs and recording equipment is habit- 
forming and that customers who are encouraged by low 
prices at the start will soon become addicts. The growth 
of a “high-fidelity jargon” and of many specialised 
magazines confirms his view. 

Whether the other major record, producers, Columbia 
Records Inc., Capitol Records Inc. and Decca Records Inc., 
will follow the example of RCA remains to be seen. Their 
first reaction, and that of the smaller dealers, has been 
one of stunned displeasure, but it seems more than probable 
that discs will be slipping all along the line. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The right of the judiciary to bar the press and the public 
from the courts “in the interests of good morals” or to 
prevent the reporting of a trial “ steeped in filth ” has been 
denied by New York’s Court of Appeals. The high court’s 
decision that the constitutional guarantee of a public trial, 
even in cases of an obscene or indecent nature, must be 
observed has provided Mr Jelke, who had been previously 
convicted of compulsery prostitution, with the opportunity 
of a new, and a public, trial. 


* 


The special benefits for men serving in the Korean War 
will not be available to men joining the services after the 
end of this month, as the result of a presidential procla- 
mation. Educational and other allowances under the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act are among the most 
important of the benefits affected. 


* 


The federal government has won another round in its 
attempts to render the Communist party ineffective by 
court action. The US Court of Appeals, by a two-to-one 
decision, has upheld the Subversive Activities Control 
Board’s ruling of last year requiring the party to register 
as a Soviet-dominated subversive organisation under the 
McCarran Internal Security Act of 1950. However, the 
party is expected to appeal to the Supreme Court. 


* 


Photographers will soon be able to get their coloured films 
developed and printed anywhere they want. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has charged the Eastman Kodak Company 
with monopolising colour film processing and the company, 
while denying any violation of the anti-trust laws, has 
agreed to sell Kodachrome and Kodacolour film without 
including processing charges in the price. During the next 
seven years the company will also give up any colour film 
processing facilities it may own in excess of 50 per cent 
of the total capacity in the country. 
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The World Overseas 





France on the Morning After 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


V J] HEN last week, after a hard-won battle, a tired 
M. Mendés-France was going out of the Chamber 


4 


through the lobbies, a by-stander remarked: “ He has just 
signed his own death warrant ; it is merely a suspended 
semtence.” He was thus expressing, in a crude and exag- 
gerated fashion, the pessimistic estimates of the government’s 
prospects now prevailing in Paris. It is argued that by 
fighting tooth and nail for ratification of the Paris agreements 
M. Mendeés-France did nothing to improve his own chances 
of survival. Many of his friends are hurt, his enemies are 
unreconciled. The former have lost enthusiasm, the latter 
are waiting to trip the premier on the slippery path 
that leads through North Africa, Indo-China and domestic 
economic problems. Now that the memorable ratification 
debate is over, they have less reason to pull their punches. 
Judging by the usual standards of parliamentary arithmetic, 
or merely by the present mood, the days of M. Mendés- 
France’s government are numbered. 

This is, however, only half of the story. The dragged-out 
ratification debate has also provided the government with a 
breather, with a short respite to consolidate and prepare a 
counter-offensive. When one talked to the friends and 
associates of M. Mendés-France earlier in December they 
sounded like Jeremiahs lamenting in refrain: “If he could 
only last till January 15th.” Now this is guaranteed. The 
Assembly has dispersed and when it meets will be busy 
electing its officers. M. Mendés-France has thus about two 
weeks in front of him. His journey to Rome and next 
week’s visit to Dr Adenauer will leave little time for rest 
and home affairs, but the key question is how long it will 
take the Assembly to get rid of its hangover from the 
European debate. 

The fifteenth of the month is considered the decisive 
date because a government reshuffle should then take place 
and M. Mendés-France has promised to relinqui<* she Quai 
d’Orsay (M. Edgar Faure is expected to succeed him) and 
devote himself more to economic problems. The man whose 
original mission was to put new life into his country’s 
stagnating economy has been almost exclusively busy with 
foreign affairs since he came to power. Now he is supposed 
to proclaim a broad economic programme. The nature 
and boldness of this programme will have a vital influence 
on his future career, whether he actually falls from power 
because of it or not. Had he fallen beforehand or should 
he fail to produce a plan both bold and concrete, his 
opponents would have a fairly easy task in dismissing all 
the “ saviour” talk as bluff. 


This does not mean that boldness will pay immediate 
dividends. The treatment begun under the previous govern 
ment has produced superficial signs of recovery and the 
climate is not, therefore, particularly propitious for radical 
innovations. The government is pleased with the progre 
achieved up to now in agriculture, but has serious misgivings 
about prospects for industry. The effects of the slight 
relaxation of import controls should begin to be felt very 
soon, particularly in the textile industry. This breeze from 
abroad was destined to help in the task of reconversion, but 
the funds necessary to pay for the anesthetic and the opera- 
tion are clearly not yet available. The tiniest breeze will 
be hailed immediately as a storm and those affected will join 
in the wailing chorus together with the beet lobbies, wine 
growers and other vested interests. M. Mendés-France in 
fact inspires more panic in these circles than his actions 
hitherto would justify. 

His enemies are mustering their forces, while M. Mendés- 
France cannot rely on much support in the Chamber. In 
reshuffling his cabinet he has little room for manceuvre. 
Even the Papal blessing is unlikely to insure him much 
backing from the Christian Democrats. The Socialists still 
feel happier outside the government. The Gaullists most 
friendly to the prime minister were strongly opposed to 
unconditional ratification of the Paris agreements. Finally, 
many of his Radical colleagues are only waiting for the 
moment to join hands with his bitterest opponents. 

The alignments on the home front cannot be without 
effect on the French government’s strategy in foreign policy. 
The conservatives, MRP and other members of the oppos: 
tion made it quite plain that they tolerate this governmen 
on sufferance, from a “ European” angle, and will bring it 
down at the earliest opportunity. If he is to stand a chance 
of getting a bold economic programme through the Assembly 
—assuming that this is his intention—M. Mendés-France 
will have to regain the support of leftist Gaullists and wi!! 
also need the support of all the Socialists. But these are 
the very people whom he had to assure throughout the 
debate that unconditional ratification does not spell the 
doom of East-West talks, but on the contrary provides the 
only chance of their success. To regain the confidence of 
people who were his earliest supporters, such as the Gaullists 
MM. Palewski and Soustelle, the French premier will have 
not only to press Washington and London for four-power 
talks, but to show some tangible results. 

This will be the most important, though not the most 
immediate, task for the Quai d’Orsay. First, on January 
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. 
17th, the French will press their allies to accept their version 


of the arms’ pool agency. This was the second pledge of 
M. Mendés-France to the deputies and here he will be 
backed by most of them 3; by the former supporters of EDC 
who see in the agency the nucleus of the European idea 
and by the opponents of German rearmament who see in 
it a possible way of controlling a rearmed Germany. When 
bargaining with Mr Dulles or Sir Anthony Eden, M. 
Mendés-France has still one trump card up his sleeve. The 
ratification process is not yet over and he is indispensable 
to carry it through. 

For ten days M. Mendés-France has shown himself a 
ast master at parallel bars. He has swung skilfully between 
rationalism and the European idea, between “ Atlantic 

th” and the need to talk with the Russians soon. The 
xercise was not quite faultless, although he finally emerged 
from it unscathed. But the test is not yet over. He will 

ww have to continue this strenuous exercise with his eyes 
xed on the home scene. At the end of the historic ten-day 
ebate a commentator remarked cynically: “He'd better 
nk of the future and stage his exit.” The electoral bill 

t the government has just tabled proposing to restore 

prewar system of one-member constituencies (le 
tin d’arrondissement) is a sign that M. Mendés- 
nee, relying on public support rather than on party 
chinery, does think of to-morrow. 


Greenland Comes of Age 


FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT 


‘HIS Christmas 42,000 letters from British children 
addressed to “ Santa Claus, Greenland,” reached the 
Danish National Tourist Association. Replies, over Santa’s 
gnature, pointed out that “my home Greenland is—as 
u know—a part of Denmark.” For in June, 1953, Den- 
lark adopted a new constitution whereby, inter alia, the 
former non-self-governing territory of Greenland became 
together with the Faroe Islands) an integral part of the 
Danish kingdom ; 850,000 square miles were added to the 
8,000 square miles of the mother country, so that today, 
echnically, Denmark occupies an area nine times as great 
the United Kingdom. Two Greenlanders (and two 
Faroese) sit in the Danish Folketing. The 13-man Green- 
nd National Council, over which a Danish governor 
resides, has considerable local powers. Last autumn Den- 
nark’s representative at the United Nations announced that, 
n view of Greenland’s new status, no further reports would 
be submitted to the Committee on information from non- 
elf-governing territories ; and in November the General 
Assembly passed a resolution welcoming Greenland’s con- 
litutional advancement. 
The 23,000 Greenlanders, mainly of mixed Eskimo and 
Scandinavian blood, live in scattered communities along the 
arrow habitable coastal fringe of their vast and desolate 
untry. Most of the 185 settlements—linked only by sea 
—are in the south-west, where a branch of the Gulf Stream 
provides a relatively temperate climate and ice-free harbours. 
Eighty-five per cent of Greenland lies beneath the ice-cap, 
in places two miles thick. The capital, Godthaab, with 
2,300 inhabitants, has a dial telephone system, a daily news- 
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paper, a radio station and a training college. Julianehaab 
and Egedesminde have 3,500 and 2,700 inhabitants respec- 
tively. 

Greenland’s political coming-of-age créwns a series of 
events which between them put the country on the map. 
During the war, both Allies and Germans set.up meteoro- 
logical stations in the “ weather-factory of Europe.” Air 
bases, too, were established. In 1951, the United States 
and Denmark concluded a treaty which gave the Americans 
the use, rent-free, of bases at Thule, Sdndre Str¢mfjord 
and Narssarsuak, 
They established a 
Itlesmere 8 = radar network, and 
islond 5 den Ny : built supply depots 
Can) ee" we and runways for jet- 
fighters and strategic 
bombers. Last Nov- 
ember the Scandi- 
navian Airlines Sys- 
tem began regular 
commercial flights 
between Europe and 
GREENLAND “84 the Pacific via Green- 

; Mesters Vig % land. 


(Denmark) 

Another event early 
in this century, which 

Sf Feaesmin te ; passed unnoticed by 
2M, Sondre Stromfjord fo the outside world, 
7 2. revolutionised Green- 
land’s development. 
For no discoverable 
reason the sea off 
Greenland’s west 
coast began to grow 
warmer. Hitherto, 
the entire economy 
had rested on hunting seal, which provided meat for food, 
skins for clothing and tents, blubber for light and heat, 
and bone for implements and utensils. The seal now 
retreated northwards, while cod in increasing numbers 
appeared. Codfishing, the new means of livelihood, 
demands co-operativé effort, and different tools and tech- 
niques. The fisherman must sell his catch to buy the 
necessities of life. Greenlanders were thus obliged gradu- 
ally to exchange a natural for a money economy. The Royal 
Greenland Trade Department, exercising a benevolent 
monopoly, both markets Greenland’s products and controls 
the volume and price of imports. 

Inside four decades a Stone Age culture gave place to 
twentieth-century technological civilisation. Concentration 
in larger and fewer settlements has been actively encouraged. 
Fish freezing and drying plants have been set up. The 
graceful kayak and umuiak have given way to a fleet of 
600 motor-boats. The shipyard at Holsteinsborg undertakes 
700 repair jobs annually, and builds boats and cutters. In 
1948 the world’s largest shrimp and prawn beds were dis- 
covered off Disko Bay. New canneries at Christianshaab 
and Narssaq handle 300 tons of raw shrimps annually. 


Although fifty per cent of all Greenlanders are fishermen 
and hunters, other sources of wealth exist. The mines at 
Ivigtut produce 50,000 tons of cryolite—an essential 
ingredient of aluminium—each year. But the mines, which 
are the only commercial source of cryolite and have been 
for long the mainstay of Greenland’s economy, will one 
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day be worked out. There are deposits of copper, zinc, 
iron, wolframite, graphite and uranium, although it has not 
yet proved economic to work them. Twenty-five million 
kroner have been invested—over-optimistically, some say— 
in the lead mines .at Mesters Vig. Oil has been struck in 
the west. The continued retreat of the ice-cap may eventu- 
ally permit large-scale exploitation of Greenland’s mineral 
wealth. The state-owned coal mines at Qutdligssat yield 
9,000 tons of low-grade coal annually. Around Julianehaab 
sheepfarming prospers. 

Under the Greenland Department’s enlightened steward- 
ship social and cultural progress has matched economic 
development. Much of the budget goes on hospitals 
and schools. Teaching is largely bilingual ; and Greenland 
boasts that illiteracy has vanished. The Greenlanders, how- 
ever, are peculiarly susceptible to European ailments, and 
tuberculosis still accounts for 39.2 per cent of deaths. Alco- 
holism, work-shyness and a passion for hunting remain a 
brake on prosperity. Greenlanders are exempt from direct 
taxation, but recently they astonished observers when— 
impatient at the pace of advance—they reversed the cry of 
the American colonies, demanding “no representation 
without taxation.” For a people with such civic sénse, 
there is surely a promising future. 


Movement on the Mekong 


HE peoples of Indo-China may be tempted to relax in 

the fresh breeze of fiscal freedom now blowing down 
the broad Mekong river, That old symbol of colonial 
dependence, the Pau agreement of December 1950, has 
been torn up, bringing to an end the economic and customs 
union of the three Associated States with France. The 
bad old Indo-China piastre, inflated, discredited and the 
tool of black marketeers, becomes an unhappy heading in 
the history of the recent past, and in its place three shiny 
new piastres appear, one each for Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia. 

But that is the picture in its brightest colours. The 
leaders of the three states will need to shield their eyes-to 
avoid the dazzle of ambitions fulfilled after years of longing 
and four months of tough negotiations in Paris. The reality 
may then look slightly less appealing. Freedom from the 
shackles of the franc may turn sour if it means no more 
than a greater dependence on the dollar. Parity between 
the three currencies is a sane notion, but will it still be 
possible in the cloudy future if, say, the Laotian piastre 
has to lean too heavily on the Vietnamese one in order to 
maintain itself at an artificially high rate ? 

There is, however, a constructive ring about the part of 
the new agreement which deals with freedom of navigation 
on the Mekong river and with access to the port of Saigon. 
With a modicum of reason on either side, this may 
even remove the perennial Cambodian complaint that the 
Vietnamese take too much of the profit from Cambodian 
rice shipped through Saigon. It will be gratifying to 
Vietnamese pride, also, to receive American aid direct 
through the new National Bank instead of through France. 
Dollars, after all, are handier than the equivalent in francs. 
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Training for Soviet Service 


NE of the arguments used in the current drive to pru 

the Soviet civil service is that highly qualified peop 
are badly needed throughout the economy. There is 
particularly large demand for engineers and agronomis' 
It may seem paradoxical that this cry for experts grov 
louder now that the Soviet Union is at last mass producin 
its intelligentsia and the army of graduates is growing 2 
an unprecedented pace. But the demand for skill in 
highly expanding economy is insatiable. The extraordinar 
expansion of modern industry could not, and obvious|, 
cannot, be maintained without both raising the general lev: 
of education and increasing the supply of graduate 


The curve of admissions to establishments of highe: 
education has been rising very steeply in recent years. In 
Tsarist Russia, on the eve of the war, there were abo 
112,000 students. After the ravages of revolution and civi 
war it was at first difficult to expand the higher branches oi 
education, and by 1928—on the eve of the planned era— 
the number of students had only reached some 170,000. |: 
the following quarter of a century, however, this figure wa 
swollen about tenfold, and it is claimed that some 1,700,00 
people now attend Soviet universities and other highe: 
institutes (though those studying by correspondence arc 
also included in the figure). This year 230,000 students 
graduated and 400,000 newcomers were enrolled. 


The total number of graduates, taking into account war 
time losses, may be estimated at 2.7 million or about 1.; 
per cent of the population. The bulk are the produ 
of the Soviet regime and indeed some 60 per cent finished 
their studies after the last war. Another very interesting 
feature is the very high percentage of women—about two- 
fifths of the total. The distribution of graduates according 
to their speciality can only be established in broad groupings 
and rather rough terms. Technicians, engineers, physicists 
and chemists account for about “6-700,000. Teachers 
follow close behind, and there are 300,000 doctors in Russia. 


Experts for Export 


These figures are certainly impressive and they explain 
why Russia, which once was so dependent on foreign ski!! 
can now in turn export specialists to the satellites and par 
ticularly to China. Obviously there is no surplus of tech 
nicians and experts are still scarce, but a few thousand 
more or less have only a marginal importance. Indeed 
American analysts are now worried lest Soviet Russia shou! 
outstrip the United States in the mass output of high! 
skilled technicians. But the Russians themselves attack the 
system of higher education as inadequate. 


Criticisms are twofold. The system is:attacked both fo: 
not producing enough people and for not producing the: 
in the right proportions. The former criticism is, above a! 
the result of the insatiable demand. At fitst it was only 
possible to cover the whole country with 4-year schools 
(for children from 7 to 11 years) ; 7-year schools then spread 
throughout the country, but only two years ago did the 
system extend to the whole child population. It is claimed, 
however, that next year 10-year education will be com- 
pulsory in all big towns; by 1960 it should become 
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A. V. ROE CANADA LIMITED 


MEMBER OF THE HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 


announces the formation of 


AVRO AIRCRAFT LIMITED ORENDA ENGINES LIMITED 


and the acquisition of 


CANADIAN STEEL IMPROVEMENT LIMITED 


A. V. Roe Canada Limited, leading Commonwealth member 
of Britain’s Hawker Siddeley Group, this week enters its 


tenth year of operation and announces a major move in its a parallel Group Canadian operation with headquarters 
steady advance as Canada’s largest aviation enterprise . . . on at Malton, near Toronto. Each company will be operation- 
January 2nd, 1955, A. V. Roe Canada Lid. will become the ally independent of the other . . . will have the greatest 
parent company of a three-company group through the incor- possible scope for industrial growth will develop 
poration of its Aircraft Division as AVRO AIRCRAFT its own products and customers, whilst enjoying the 
LIMITED, its Gas Turbine Division as ORENDA ENGINES benefits of the management and financial strength of the 
LIMITED and through the acquisition of CANADIAN Group as a whole. 


STEEL IMPROVEMENT LIMITED. ‘Thus, A. V. Roe 
Canada Ltd., a subsidiary of Hawker Siddeley Group becomes 


AVRO AIRCRAFT LIMITED 


its emergence as a separate corporate entity, 
Avro Aircraft rededicates itself to the main- 
nance of its pre-eminence in Canada through 
past and current design and production 
hievements and through the promise of 
“ater things to come, 
n fulfilling its role, the new company will direct 
the efforts of some 10,000 skilled designers, 
wineers, technicians and production workers 
maintaining the flow of CF-100 all-weather 
fighters... in helping the R.C.A.F. “keep ’em 
flying” through trained service representatives in 
the field, and modern repair and overhaul 
icilities at Malton... and most important, by 
nsuring through constant and wnremitting 
esearch, design and development by its en- 
vincering staff, that the aeronautical needs of the 
future are successfully met. 
With management and policy unchanged, Avro 
Aircraft will continue to discharge its high 
responsibility as one of the main industrial arms 
of the R.C.A.F. and through present and future 
projects build and reinforce Canada’s air defence. 








. CANADIAN 
STEEL IMPROVEMENT LIMITED 


Established in 1951 to supply jet engine blades- 
probably the most exacting shape ever forged in 
Canada—Canadian Steel Improvement Limited 
occupies a unique place in Canadian industry. 
Since its formation, C.S.1. has produced millions 
of jet engine blades and other precision forgings 
for the aircraft industry and at the same time has 
expanded into other fields until today it offers a 
complete forging service of the highest standard 
for the fabrication of components in steel, high 
temperature alloys, aluminium, titanium, and 
other non-ferrous alloys. 

C.S.1.’s work force of 400 includes expert metal- 
lurgists, die designers and skilled craftsmen and, 
in step with Canadian industrial growth, will 
have additional facilities available next year. 
These will include an increased range of forging 
equipment to undertake the largest forgings in 
the aircraft industry, thereby bringing C.S.L 
closer to its goal of a complete forging and 
casting service. 


ORENDA ENGINES LIMITED 


Orenda Engines begins its corporate life with an 
established record of engineering and produc- 
tion achievement, with management and policies 
unchanged and with the same goal .. . leader- 
ship in the field of aerial propulsion. 

From Orenda’s design, development and pro- 
duction departments came the first all-Canadian 
jet engine to power the CF-100 and F-86 Sabres 
V and VI. Through constant development, the 
various series of the Orenda, now at 11 and 14, 
have increased in power and reliability. In 
addition to the present extensive design, en- 
gineering and experimental offices and labora- 
tories at Malton and a full scale test plant at 
Nobel, Ontario, expanded research facilities are 
now under construction to deal with the 
increasingly complex requirements of the future. 
The 6,000 people in the Orenda family are 
dedicated to designing, manufacturing, main- 
—— and servicing modern jet engines and 
other forms of aero power and to the building of 
a sound aircraft industry for the defence and 
development of Canada. 


























C.S.1.’s current production facilities in Etobicoke will 
be tripled in 1955 to meet forging and casting demands. 
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Orenda Engines’ 30 acre plant, power house and test cells 
produce Orendas for CF-100's and Sabre V's and VI's. 
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Avro Aircraft’s multi-plant operation at Maiton 
produces Mark 4, CF-100's for the R.C.A.F. 


ROE CANADA LIMITED 


MALTON, ONTARIO 


“DEDICATED TO CANADA'S JETPOWERED LEADERSHIP IN THE AiR™ 
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Resourcefulness 


Originality must always lie in an ability to 
blossom forth. If you look at the Crompton 
Parkinson organisation you will find that we 

have done exactly that thing. From the small 
bud that was Colonel Crompton’s original 





When it comes to electrical equipment .. . 


* 
you've got fo hand it to (rompton Parkinson 
z 


{ ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS. 
2 ALTERNATORS. 3 GENERATORS. 


4 SWITCHGEAR. 5 B.E.T. TRANSFORMERS. 6 CABLES. 


: Company 75 years ago have sprung today twelve 
r outstanding petals—each a department that is 


CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD., CROMPTON HOUSE, 
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in bloom... 


representative of the important things in electrical equipment 
and installation. 

Like all blooms, the Crompton bloom will vary in form with the 
years, but it will continue to win the top prizes in the electricity 
show. It is an essential part in the world’s industrial garden. 
It is something that should be button-holed whenever you are 

considering how to use electrical power to its best advantage. 


LIMITED Se. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 





7 INSTRUMENTS. 8 LAMPS, 


? LIGHTING EQUIPMENT. 10 BATTERIES. 





it STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT. 12 TRACTION EQUIPMENT. 


ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. TEL: CHANCERY 3333 
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universal. The completion of ten years at school qualifies 
one for higher education, but even now there is not enough 
room in universities for all those who are knocking at the 
door ; this year more than half could not be admitted. 

The wrong proportions of graduates are the result of the 
changing structure of the economy. In the first phase 
doctors and teachers were needed above all. Now the 
shortage of industrial and agricultural specialists is most 
acute. Although it will not be possible to find room for all 
those with “ matric,” the number of establishments of higher 
education—now 9go0o—will have to be increased ; it has 
been estimated that over 1.5 million should graduate during 
the next five-year plan or substantially more than during 
the whole prewar period. In this expansion emphasis will 
have to be put on schools for engineers and agronomists. 
One measure designed to kill two birds with one stone has 
already been devised ; boys completing their ten-year course 
will be directed to technical schools for practical training 
not quite up to university standard. 

This should reinforce the tendency towards specialisation. 
On the other hand, at the university level it is now intended 
to broaden and diversify the programme. Narrow speciali- 
sation Was an economic necessity ; but Stalin’s successors 
ipparently consider that Russia can and must go beyond it 
for its highest cadres. Views on the standard of Soviet 
colleges vary greatly, though it is generally agreed that 
much progress has been made with technical education. In 
the Soviet Union, as elsewhere, there are big differences 
between the great universities—particularly Moscow—and 
the provincial colleges. 

Soviet universities have also suffered from the handicaps 
of Stalinism. Though the “ élite” was always allowed a 
better glance at the truth than the “ masses,” it was also 
hedged in by totems and taboos. Art students in particular 
had much rubbish thrown into their curricula, but science 
students, too, were handicapped by Stalinist narrow- 
mindedness. Thus, it was recently admitted that the study 
of Einstein’s theories had been neglected because of official 
disapproval of the philosophical implications of his work ; 
the admission, however, was coupled with an attack on this 
state of affairs. 

What will be the effect of this “ liberalisation ” now that 
an ever-growing mass of people get the chance of higher 
education? The position of this qualified intelligentsia 
presents yet another paradox: it is both the mainstay of the 
regime and the most likely material for discontent. These 
managers are the favourite children of the regime and are 
naturally keen to stick to their privileges. But they dream 
not only of greater security but of more freedom, too. Its 
manner of dealing with these contradictory forces will have 
an important influence on the political shape of the regime. 


COMMODITY REPORTS 


Special and regular reports on the supply and demand 
position and on the price and market prospects for most 
commodities can be prepared for individual clients by 


our Commodities Department. Scope, length, frequency * 


and cost are determined by clients’ needs. 
Further information from : 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.|. 
WHitehall 1511, Extension 12. 
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NOTES FROM AUSTRALIA 


(The following notes have been written by our 
special correspondent recently in Australia) 


Bankers at Odds 


LIVELY argument has broken out among the bankers 

in Sydney. Rumblings against the policy of the 
Commonwealth Bank have been known before, but rarely 
so forcibly expressed as they were by Sir Colin Sinclair 
in his recent address to the shareholders of the Bank of 
New South Wales. Sir Colin showed no disposition to 
accept, unchallenged the policy laid down by the central 
bank, and the banking trends of the past nine months explain 
the forthright character of his remarks. In March last year, 
the total deposits of the eight main trading banks stood at 
£A1,526 million ; by October they had fallen to £A1,459 
million. But advances rose during the same period from 
£736 million to £864 million, with the result that by 
October the liquid assets of the trading banks had shrunk 
to 19 per cent of total deposits, compared with more. than 
26 per cent in March ; the liquidity ratio of the private 
trading banks (excluding, that is, the Commonwealth Trad- 
ing Bank, which is under the closer control of the central 
bank) fell below 17 per cent in October. 

Thus the banking system has been financing a rising 
volume of advances during a period in which deposits have 
been falling (though October showed some increase). The 
banks criticise the Commonwealth Bank’s policy on two 
grounds. First, they declare, it is asking too much of them 
to maintain a 25 per cent liquidity ratio; in any event 
they have disregarded the Commonwealth Bank’s advice, 
tendered last August, to work broadly to that figure. 
Secondly, the banks point out that the equivalent of 21 per 
cent of their deposits is locked up in the special accounts 
kept by the Commonwealth Bank. “It appears,” declared 
Sir Colin Sinclair, “ only too evident that the central bank 
bases its theories on an experience which may not be entirely 
appropriate to dynamic conditions.” But given the manifest 
expansion of credit that has taken place in Australia during 
1954, and the equally manifest expectation that Australia’s 
balance of payments deficit will exert a progressive defla- 
tionary force on the banking system, the task of central 
bank control is bound to be one of considerable delicacy. 
It has proclaimed its general objective: “ to ensure that the 
banking system has sufficient, but not more than sufficient, 
funds to meet the needs of a steadily expanding economy.” 
These are hardly the words of ardent deflationists. 


* * * 


Uranium in the North 


UM JUNGLE is one of the world’s romantic names. 
What has been done there in two years is a romance 

in its own right. In fact, twenty and a half months elapsed 
from the moment when Territory Enterprises Proprietary 
Ltd. (an offshoot of Zinc Corporation) were given the signal 
to start before the first batch of uranium oxide emerged from 
the concentrator. Rum Jungle is 13 degrees south of the 
Equator, hot and humid ; it is 70 miles from Darwin, which 
itself is 2,000 miles from any Australian city ; and it is the 
only mine anywhere in the tropics exclusively, staffed by 
white workers. There are about 400 of them, housed and 
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fed at the nearby township of Batchelor with a good deal 
less hardship than sometimes has to be endured in 
Australia’s city hotels. The amenities are highly civilised ; 
the kitchens and mess glisten with stainless steel ; there are 
two churches and a school with sixty children ; a swimming 
pool and hospital. The hardships of mining can, it seems, 
be overrated. 

Uranium comes under the heading of imperative neces- 
sity, rather than economic argument. It may be that the by- 
products will in the end prove to be at least as important 
as the mustard-like powder that begins the march towards 
atomic fission. On the Rand, uranium is the by-product of 
gold-mining ; in the Northern Territory, the copper, lead, 
zinc and cobalt found in association with uranium may 
eventually provide a full economic return for what must 
inevitably be a high capital investment. A Hpndred miles 
to the south-east, along the Alligator River,\is a further 
area of active exploring interest, in part of which North 
Australian Uranium Corporation is being partnered by Rio 
' Tinto. 

These companies, and a dozen others, are at work in a 
belt stretching south-east from Darwin for two hundred 
miles—a tiny corner of the Northern Territory and a speck 
completely lost in Australia’s total vastness. The costs are 
high. At Rum Jungle, ordinary grades of labour can earn 
£21 by working 48 hours a week, and they pay only £2 1§s. 
for their quarters and food. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment provides generous tax concessions to the companies. 
But uranium may be only the trigger to future development. 
Basing itself on postwar research work, the Department of 
Territories sees the possibility of doubling the pastoral 
capacity of the Territory and eventually, perhaps, of putting 
two million acres under rice. There can be no mistake 
about the courage of such hopes ; the Territory contains no 
more than 17,000 people, of whom more than half live in 
Darwin. Men and millions will be needed. 


* * * 


Newcastle Outstripped 


USTRALIA produces the cheapest steel in the world, but 
A that fact has not saved Broken Hill Proprietary from 


a good deal of public criticism because steel is short. The— 


more extreme critics declare taat BHP has not kept pace 
with the natural expansion of demand for steel products ; 
and it may be true that the company has underestimated 
the growth of the steel using industries. No doubt, too, it 
is more appreciative than it was of the need to explain its 
intentions and programmes to the Australian public. In 
steel, development is bound to proceed by jumps ; and a 
further jump forward is now being undertaken at Port 
Kembla, about 50 miles south of Sydney, where the company 
is installing a hot strip mull, with an ultimate capacity 
approaching a million tons a year. 

Except in abnormal conditions, Australia’s ability to export 
steel is virtually ruled out by the cost of freight. Steel 
plans, therefore, must be based on future projections of 
domestic demand. The completed section of the new mill 
is turning out plates sufficient to meet the home demand, 
and it cannot be very consoling to those who have brought 
it into production that recently 35,000 tons of plates were 
stacked and awaiting shipping, which is scarce and costly. 
The full potentialities of the new mill will not be realised 
until extensions to the existing steel plant (raising ingot pro- 
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duction from 1.2 million tons to 1.6 million tons) and . 
second iron and steel works with a new harbour are coim- 
pleted—when the total capacity at Port Kembla shoul: 
reach 24 million ingot tons. 

The general policy of the BHP company is to leave finis!:- 
ing processes to other companies. There is already one 
exception at Port Kembla—a spun iron-pipe works—an ‘ 
there are proposals for a tinplate works which might-b- 
ready perhaps by 1957. Close to the plant are the galvanise:! 
sheet works of John Lysaght (Australia), where a continuo. 
pickling and rolling plant is being installed to take hot strip 
from the BHP mill in the middle of this year ; on the othe: 
side of the plant, Commonwealth Rolling: Mills are com- 
pleting a cold rolling mill for deep drawn sheet to be use 
for car bodies which should reach out for 100,000 tons 0! 
output a year. These major plants, now well advanced 
towards completion, have pushed Port Kembla ahead o 
Newcastle, the steel town to the north. They also mean 
that projected steel developments in South Australia hav 
had to be delayed ; but no doubt Whyalla’s turn will com 


* * * 


£65,000 for Contented Cows 


T Camden, about 60 miles west of Sydney, moto 
A coaches unload their passengers to see a slight! 
surrealist installation called a “ Rotolactor.” There is only 
one other similar machine in the world, in the United 
States; this is an all-Australian creation, which begar 
working in 1952 after £65,000 had been spent on | 
Members of the Macarthur-Onslow family, who installed 
the machine on their Camden Park Estate, do not claim 
that it is yet working at a profit. But that is a matte: 
of capacity and throughput; the aim is to milk 2,500 
cows twice daily at the Rotolactor, and at present the 
numbers are well below that level. 

The name explains the principle, but it cannot convey 
much sense of the ingenious design of the plant. The cows 
walk from the paddock up a ramp into the circular building, 
getting a wash on the way. Inside its glass walls is a circular 
platform, which makes one rotation in ten minutes. This 
platform has fifty milking bails, and as the cows make their 
gentle revolution they are milked and fed automatically, and 
contentedly walk down a spiral ramp under the platform and 
out again into the paddock. Stainless steel abounds, and 
the milk is chilled to 35 degrees in a couple of minute 
Outside, the cows are given a green feed, cut and carried 
the feeding racks ; this and the concentrates provide the 
whole of their food, for they are not grazed. The concen- 
trates are made at another estate to the west, and consis! 
principally of dried lucerne yielding 18 per cent protec! 
If British milk producers are tempted to make the sam< 
experiment, they should bear in mind that the beneficen! 
climate makes it possible to operate the Templewood dr: 
throughout the 24 hours of the day for nine months of the 
year. 

All the cows are, of course, de-horned, and all are bre: 
by artificial insemination. The present aim is to increas: 
their numbers and improve their yield per lactation by 
introducing Friesian blood. A venture of this kind involve: 
large capital resources and much patience. At Camdei 
there seems no lack of either, and a project that must have 
begun as something of a rich man’s hobby may eventually 
prove a most satisfactory business proposition. 
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Whats ina barn.... 


Or a milk churn. A tractor, or a harvester. In all of sheet by the mile. The works at Shotton have doubled 
them you’ll find steel sheet. And that should not be in size since 1939—and go on growing. Production 
surprising. For more things than you may realise are will soon exceed a million ingot tons annually. 
made of steel sheet or by steel sheet. John Summers is 100 years old. It is a firm with a 

Who makes this steel sheet ? In Britain one firm is _ fine family tradition; and with a future that is bright 
prominent — John Summers. This firm makes steel and full of opportunity. 


| 
John Summers & Sons Ltd. | 
| 


THE STEEL SHEET MAKERS 
SHOTTON, CHESTER 
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Industrial Designers and Managers of Design Departments may 
like to know that in the B.I.P. Group there is a department that can be considered complementary to 
their own organisation. In the development of a new product or the modernisation of a well-tried one, 
the thought-may arise at some stage “ Can plastics help us here?” This is the point at which it is a 
good idea to consult our Product and Mould Design Service. Staffed with technicians and draughtsmen 
who are specialists in all sides of plastics and plastics moulding, it is in a strong position to help in a 


practical and unbiased way. 





The most comprehensive service in plastics 


BEETLE UREA AND MELAMINE MOULDING POWDERS + BEETLE POLYESTER RESINS » BEETLE RESINS FOR 


THE PAPER, PAINT, TEXTILE, WOODWORKING AND FOUNDRY INDUSTRIES - MOULDING TOOLS AND PRESSES 
BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD., I Argyll Street, London, W.1l 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Towards Flexible Money 


| ee the past few weeks the process begun in 
19§1 of restoring the monetary regulators that are 
vital for the health of a free economy has entered a 
new and significant phase. The effectiveness of the 
regulators depends not only upon the degree of skill 
and judgment shown by 
the monetary authorities 
themselves, but also upon 
the sensitiveness and free- 
dom of the monetary 
and banking mechanism. 
By far the most important 
part of that mechanism 
is the money market. This 
is the central point upon 
which cash deficiencies or 
surpluses arising anywhere 
within the banking system 
are quickly concentrated, 
and towards which, there- 
fore, the authorities’ own 


; ‘ ; aa 40 
Operations in suppl Jun Nov AugOct 
pplying ee = 


or withdrawing marginal 
amounts of cash are 


BANK RATE. MARKET RATE AND 
DEPOSIT RATE* 


Annual Averages 1919 - 1931. 
Subsequently Averages for 
Periods Shown. 





forces in motion automatically, because money rates 
will rise, and a restraining influence will ripple outwards 
in ever-widening circles. 

At first glance, the experience of the past few weeks 
implies that the monetary apparatus has indeed been 
functioning in this sensi- 
tive and flexible way. The 
key “market” rate is 
the allotment rate for 
Treasury bills offered at 
the weekly tenders, and 
this rate has risen on six 
of the seven Fridays since 
mid-November, carrying it 
from nearly 1 19/32 per 
cent to about 1% per cent. 
This rise has been pro- 
voked by the sustained 
weakness of sterling, by 
the growing indications 
that the economy is at 
full stretch and by the 
consequent fears that the 


*“ Market rate” is rate for three months’ fine bank bills for the monetary authorities may 


fs, . : ears 1919-21, and thereafter is the weekly average allotment rate for _ 
directed. In particular, it Tose bills offered at the tenders. “Deposit rate” is London apply the brake of a higher 


is through this mechanism Deposit Rate for the prewar period and Banker’s Deposit rate (applic- Bank rate. The money 


for short-term credits 


that the major regulator, Bank rate, exerts its 
effect, since Bank rate is the rate charged by the Bank 
of England to members of the money market when 
it lends to them ‘for not less than seven days) as 
lender of last resort. If the money market is free and 
flexible, it will faithfully reflect the sum of all the credit 
influences playing upon the economy, and will respond 
quickly and sensitively to any actions upon it by the 
authorities. A free-market mechanism will set corrective 


able, as a maximum, to all deposit accounts) for the postwar period. 


market, responding in the 

classical fashion for the first time since prewar days 
(if not for the first time since 1931), has already 
applied the subsidiary brake of a rising discount rate. 
The assertion that flexible money has shown marked 
signs of revival does not, however, rest only on this rise 
in bill rates. Nor is that rise proof that a sufficient 
flexibility already exists, but the manner in which it has 
occurred and the tendencies springing from it show that 
the move towards flexibility has gathered much strength 
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in recent months. Throughout the three years that have 
passed since the authorities made their first cautious 
increase in the long-stabilised Bank rate, the biggest 
obstacle to the full revival of sensitive monetary regula- 
tors has been the rigid techniques and habits of think- 
ing that grew up in the commercial banking system 
during the years when the Bank rate instrument was set 
aside and the monetary authorities virtually abdicated 
from their traditional role as controller of the volume of 
money. Their policy then of pegging money rates at 
arbitrarily low levels and of releasing whatever volume 
of central bank credit was needed to support the pegs, 
crystallised into rigid shape rate agreements that 
already existed among the commercial banks and market 
and stimulated the development of new arrangements 
of the same kind. Some of these arrangements, notably 
that governing the rates at which the banks bought 
Treasury bills from the market, were dropped after the 
first rise in Bank rate, and some others became more 
flexible some time ago. But some arbitrary or unnatural 


relationships between the different categories of rates 
remain, 


* 


Especially since the reduction of Bank rate to 3 per 
cent last May, the banks have been paying increasing 
attention to the question of what relationships are 
“appropriate ” between the principal money rates— 
the Treasury bill rate, the rates charged by the banks 
for short loans to the market and allowed by them on 
ordinary deposit accounts—and the relationship of each 
of these rates to Bank rate. These discussions have not 
been prompted by the desire to promote flexibility as 
such, but rather by a recognition that the particular 
pattern of rates established when monetary policy was 
inert could scarcely be expected to be appropriate, or 
even sustainable, under conditions of positive policy 
and a variable Bank rate. The natural approach to this 
question was to consider how present techniques and 
patterns differ from when flexible money prevailed. 


Three major differences at once become apparent. 
In the first place, the margin between the Treasury bill 
rate and Bank rate is very much wider than it used to 
be. Secondly, the minimum rates at which the clearing 
banks, by agreement among themselves, will lend to 
the money market are likewise much further below 
Bank rate than was traditional ; and in most cases the 
agreed rates, though technically minimum rates, are 
applied automatically to a high proportion of the money 
lent, so that only a fraction is su‘ject to variable rates 
according to conditions in the market. Thirdly,. the 
rate allowed by the banks on customers’ deposit 
balances is closer to Bank rate than in the nineteen- 


twenties (the last phase of flexible money), and is iden- 


tical with the lowest of the short ioan minima (the rate 
for short money secured by Treasury bills). 


These differences have recently been examined in 
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detail in a series of articles in The Banker * ; their 
extent can be readily indicated by some average; 
abstracted from those articles. Until the recent ri:: 
in the Treasury bill rate, its average margin below 
Bank rate was nearly 14 per cent, actually a wider 
margin than obtained when rates were pegged at abnor- 
mally low rates, and one three times as wide as the 
average for each of the periods 1923-31 and 1898-19: 3. 
In those former periods of flexible money, the margin 
was generally much less than 4 per cent, except at tims 
of trade depression or when rates were falling ; and o: 
several occasions the average through a six-months’ 
period was no more than 3/16 per cent. Now, even 
after the recent rise in the Treasury bill rate, the marg:: 
is still fully 14 per cent. Similarly, the spread betwee: 
Bank rate and the clearing banks’ minimum short |o2: 
rate (for loans against Treasury bills) is now 13 per 
cent, whereas the traditional spread—dating from ‘| 
inception of the agreed minimum in 192I—was I pe 
cent. . On the other hand, whereas in the perio 
1921-31 the London Deposit Rate was 2 per cent below 
Bank rate, now the deposit rate (applicable, as a maxi- 
mum, to all deposit balances) is 17 per cent below it. 
For the first time under conditions of a variable Bank 
rate, the bankers find themselves without any margi: 
between the minimum rate they charge for short loans 
to the market and the maximum rate they allow o: 
deposit accounts. It is this circumstance, in particular, 
that has led the bankers to explore the possibility o 
moving towards a new structure of rates. 


~— Oo 
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When considering what changes are desirable, 
would certainly be wrong to assume that they shou! 
necessarily attempt simply to reproduce the pattern 
of the past ; but there is no doubt that they ough: | 
move in that direction. In principle, each of the ma) 
divergences reflects’ a survival of habits and relatio: 
ships arbitrarily established to meet quite special nec: 
that are no longer present. The equality of the short 
loan minimum and the deposit rate first occurred durin; 
the highly abnormal conditions of prewar cheap mone) 
it did not obtain during the war, and is a survival of 
force majeure of ultra-cheap money. Similarly, 
abnormally wide spread between these two rates 
the Treasury bill rate) on the one hand and Bank :. 
on the other is partly a survival from postwar 
inflation and partly a reflection of the anxici 
of the authorities to avoid any unduly abruj 
rise in the cost of Treasury borrowings when | 
first moved towards flexibility. All but one of ‘ic 
special techniques introduced for this purpose havc, 
however, now been abandoned. The one remaining 
technical justification for a wider margin between Bank 
rate and other rates now is that the Bank’s lendings 
“at last resort” are charged at Bank rate, whereas 
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 *“ What Pattern for Money Rates?” and “Flexible Money 
and Full Employment,” in the issues of September, October and 
November, 1954. 
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formerly they were charged at 4 per cent over Bank | 


rate. But this difference does not justify such wide 
margins as now obtain. 
If the money mechanism is to be flexible, sensitive 
nd efficient, there must be no technical impedi- 
ment to the rise in market rates towards Bank 
rate, and normally they should stand much closer to it 
in they do now. At present, the habit of the clearing 
inks of fixing their short-loan minimum far below 
sank rate, and then of lending the greater part of their 
‘rt Money more or less automatically at this agreed 
:, keeps other rates also far below Bank rate. And 
en, as in these past few weeks, the Treasury bill 
e rises noticeably above its equilibrium relationship 
the banks’ basic short-loan rate, technical anomalies 
| stresses are immediately set up. Moreover, if rates 
rmally remain far out of touch with Bank rate 
d are primarily influenced by the agreed minima of 
: banks, the power of the authorities to make fine 
\djustments may be impaired. Indeed, during most 
of these past three years of transition, official market 
perations to supply credit deficiencies have given no 
ndependent lead on rates (except by a change in Bank 
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rate), and have therefore tended to consolidate a rate 
pattern that is moulded largely upon the rate agree- 
ments of the banks. 

It is much to be hoped that the changes in the banks’ 
practice, when they come, will deliberately provide for 
greater flexibility and will not consist only of adjust- 
ments in the relationship of the agreed rates. To 
produce a market rate-system normally operating closer 
to Bank rate, it is necessary that a spread should be 
opened up again between the deposit rate and the short 
money rate, and it is important that a substantial pro- 
portion of the short money should enter a genuinely 
competitive market. If a more mobile short-loan 
market imposes stresses upon deposit account balances, 
the banks should consider whether greater flexibility 
cannot be permitted for the deposit rate too. So far 
as can be seen at present, both the drift of opinion and 
the tendencies in the market are in this general 
direction. But full flexibility is still far away. Even if 
all the changes mooted in recent discussions were to 
mature, there would still remain one difficult issue— 


the future of the system of “ syndicated” tenders for 
Treasury bills. 


The Wheat Argument 


A. RGUMENT about the International Wheat Agree- 
/\ ment will soon shift to wider ground. The present 
agreement expires on July 31, 1956, and before the end 

1955 all interested governments, members of the 

‘reement and others, will be invited to negotiate its 
renewal. To set the stage for those negotiations, the 
International Wheat Council has published a full 
survey* containing both a re-statement of the faith for 

enlightened, and an appeal to the wayward to see 
light. That appeal does not rest solely on the 
gers of the present massive surplus of wheat ; the 
icil has wisely gone back to first principles. 


Vheat is an unstable commodity. Its history is full 
harp fluctuations in production, prices and trade. 
Fluctuations in output have been caused mainly by 
| or bad weather, and by the farmers’ fairly rapid 
response to high prices coupled with tardy response to 

w prices. Normally, large crops brought low prices, 
but low prices did not quickly bring small crops. Nor 
do low prices stimulate demand to any appreciable 
extent. The main consuming countries do not eat more 
rcad when wheat is cheap. The Asian countries will 
consume more if wheat is cheaper than rice—as it is 
today—and more wheat will be fed to animals, but 
those outlets are limited. Hence a surplus of wheat is 
ot quickly. self-correcting. 





ar lhe World Wheat Situation and the International Wheat 
Ae cement. The International Wheat Council, 32, Queen Anne’s 
J London, S.W.1. 





Since wheat is a major world crop, and a major item 
in world trade, the council argues that stability is in 
the common interest of both the exporting and the 
importing countries. That is its case—a strong one— 
for bringing a measure of stability into the world wheat 
trade. The council cannot resist pressing its argument 
home by pointing out that the present surplus of wheat 
is even larger than that of 1929, and recalling the 
collapse in prices and the depression that followed in 
the 1930s. But there the council is on weaker ground, 
for in fairness it has to recognise that the world and the 
wheat trade have changed so much that the spectre of 
the "thirties is not looming today. The wheat market 
is no longer crowded with farmers hungry for a sale at 
almost any price. In the four major exporting countries 
—Canada, the United States, Argentina and Australia 
—their place has been taken by official agencies that fix 
their own prices and are able to carry large stocks. The 
balance of power in the market has swung in the pro- 
ducers’ favour, and is maintained by governments that 
are determined to support their own wheat producers. 

Those forms of support are extended internationally 
by the wheat agreement ; in particular by the under- 
taking of the importing members to buy minimum 
quantities if called upon to do so when the price is at 
the IWA minimum, now $1.55 a bushel for No. 1 
Manitoba wheat. Could that undertaking prevent a 
collapse in price ? The council doubts whether it can 
—under the present agreement. In the first agreement 
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the guaranteed quantities represented more than half the 
total world trade in wheat. In the present agreement, 
mainly because Britain is not a member, the proportion 
has dropped to less than half, and the IWA minimum is 
therefore a less effective prop for world wheat prices. 

After setting aside the potential guaranteed outlet 
for wheat under the agreement, the council finds that 
the remaining supply in all exporting countries this 
season amounts to about 30 million tons, twice as much 
as the potential demand outside the agreement. “ All- 
out competition for the non-IWA market,” the council 
states, ““ would obviously put great pressure on wheat 
prices outside the agreement, and could hardly fail to 
force the non-IWA price below, and perhaps far below, 
the IWA minimum... .” That is true, though not 
everyone will share the council’s sympathy for the plight 
of the monopoly exporter who has to hold up his price. 
And is all-out competition among exporters likely ? 
It did not develop in 1954, when there was a record 
surplus. 

* 


Is there, then, any need for a wheat agreement ? If 
the case for price stability is conceded, the answer must 
be Yes. One reason is Nature. Largely owing to bad 
weather, this season’s crops were significantly smaller 
than in 1953-54; as a result, the carry-over into next 
season will at least be no larger than before. Had 
Nature not intervened, no one can be certain that the 
exporting countries would not have panicked. Another 
reason is that stability cuts both ways. The function of 
the agreement is not only to provide the exporters with 
the assurance of sales at the floor price ; it is also to 
provide the importers with the assurance of supplies at 
the maximum price, now $2.05 a bushel. That protec- 
tion may be unnecessary now, but it could again be 
valuable if there were another bout of poor harvests. 

To some importers, the disadvantage of an agreement 
covering a larger share of world trade may seem to be 
that it would strengthen the ability of the exporters not 
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only to hold the price at the minimum, but to hold jt 
well above the minimum. Even in this season, prices of 
hard wheats have not reached the minimum, and it may 
be doubted whether they would have fallen as far as 
they did if Britain had been a member of the agreement, 
The fear that prices might tend to “ stick ” in the upper 
part of the range may increase the pressure from 
importers for a lower maximum price. 


There seems little need for any radical changes in 
the agreement, but if its principles are not to be mocked 
in practice, its members must recognise that their 
responsibilities do not stop at the agreement. Inter- 
national co-operation, as the council states, was assumed 
to extend to domestic wheat policies too, though it tact- 
fully forbears to press that point. The United States 
is now trying to bring production down to more reason 
able levels, but the attempt has come late in the day. 
The high American support price, which has encour- 
aged wheat production in America and the rest of the 
world, bears much of the blame for the present world 
surplus. Even Canada, which is apt to feel somewhat 
holier than the United States, might consider whether 
ir is sufficient to exercise only a remote control over 
acreage through its initial payments to the farmer. And 
it is high time that the importing countries studied 
whether it is in their real—as opposed to their political 
—interests to encourage a high level of wheat produc- 


higher, than the American support price. The events of 
the past year may have improved the agreement’s pros- 
pects of survival. The exporters have had a fright, and 
may be more willing to compromise on price to obtain 
the renewal of the agreement ; the United States, for 
example, is less likely now to look on a high ceiling 
price mainly as a means of minimising the subsidy it 
pays on its exports of wheat. And as the council recalls, 
the refusal of Britain to join the present agreement was 
wholly a matter of the ceiling price ; Britain expressed 
its support of the agreement in principle, and there is 
no evidence that its attitude has since changed. 
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Markets Unworried 


Times industrial index finished at 184.0, a higher 

nt than it had touched before but not since. It happened 

t the lowest point of the year was January Ist (how high 

e index then looked at 131.1) and that the highest point 
was December 31st (how cheap industrials looked to some 
alter they had shown that they could rise just over 
4c per cent in a year). Prices marched on again as 1955 
pened, gently at first under the threat of a railway 
strike, but when the new account began on Wednesday and 
iresh hopes of a railway settlement sprang up, the movement 
gathered momentum. The industrial index leaped forward 
ic 186.6 on Wednesday as though investors were counting 
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¢ LOUMCRO ss 5s ss 41/9 47/- + 12-6 
Brewety 36) 51 iach 45 /- 46/3 2-8 
LOOMUAN oi ae 52/6 59/44 | 12-5 
Lb: ss ecard 5/3 6/93 | 29-8 
n Asiatic Rubber... | 2/- 2/6}¢ | 28-1 
COrporation .. bs. «8. 28/6 | 33/9 } + 18-4 
t Ne@ik Sor i eas 51/6 66/6 29-1 

* Prices at beginning of 1954 not adjusted for any subsequent 


issue; percentage changes have been so adjusted. 


another 40 per cent rise in 1955 as already in their grasp. 
The offer of Colville’s equity was postponed a week—not 
because the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency 
distrusted the market, but simply lest a rail strike interfered 
with mails. The gilt-edged market that had been lagging 
behind industrials at last joined heartily in Wednesday’s 
dacvance, 

lt is worth remembering the reason why the gilt-edged 
market has indulged but frugally in the general festivity 
cl markets: it had a little to do with trouble on the railways, 
but much more with the lingering suspicion that there is 
more than a trace of inflation in the system and that it will 


sooner or later need to be washed out. Wall Street dis- 


Business Notes 


covered this abruptly on Wednesday when margins were 
raised by the Federal Reserve Board from 50 per cent to 
60 per cent Wall Street fell sharply, yet London pursued its 
blithe course, with neither gilt-edged nor equities affected in 
any material degree, apart from an hour or two of alarm. 
The industrial index at the close of Thursday’s business 
showed a further rise at 187.3. It says much for the con- 
fidence of the markets that a week of considerable tension 
that could have been capable of damaging effects on prices 
has had no effect at all. 


Defence Lag Aids the Chancellor 


F modern budgets were tailored simply to the pattern of 
the Exchequer’s own finances, taxpayers now— 


‘as an article on page 88 points out—would be entitled 


to cherish high hopes for next April. There is no doubt 
that the outturn of the 1954 budget will be much 
more favourable than the Chancellor envisaged. He 
estimated that for the full year 1954-55 his “ above-line ” 
account would be only just in balance—with a surplus of 
£10 million compared with the surplus of {94 million 
actually achieved in 1953-54. Yet in the first nine months 
of this year the above-line account, instead of deteriorating, 
has actually improved by no less than {191 million ; the 
deficit outstanding at December 31st last was £355 million, 
compared with £546 million at end-1953. 

By far the greater part of this big gain has been attribu- 
table to a shortfall in expenditure ; in the full year total 
ordinary expenditure was expected to rise by £248 million, 
whereas in the first nine months it has fallen by £17 million. 
There is no doubt that this unexpected behaviour of 
expenditure has been due very largely to the lag in defence 
expenditures—a lag that may reflect to some extent mere 
delays in payments and also some real economies due to 
changes in programmes, but is more probably mainly due to 
the failure of production to keep pace with expectations. 
The shortfall is the more remarkable, however, in that it is 
computed after bringing in smaller amounts of “ counter- 
part” defence aid this year than last, this difference being 
of the order of £40 million. 


Buoyant Revenue 


ART of this lag in defence expenditure will doubtless 
be made good in the next few months, but it seems 
evident that any such catching-up of arrears will not be 
large enough to transform the general appearance of the 


al 
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accounts, Tax revenue plainly reflects the buoyancy of 
the economy, for total ordinary revenue already shows a 
gain of £173 million on the corresponding period of 
1953-54, compared with the budgeted gain for the full year 
of £165 million. The year’s estimate for total revenue 
should thus be substantially exceeded, for the big increase 
shown by end-December was achieved despite the fact that 
at least 60 per cent of the year’s yield from income-tax 
remains to be collected. The budget also envisaged an 
increase of £109 million in miscellaneous receipts, because 
of large expected sales of stocks by the Ministry of Food ; 
but so far this item shows a rise of only £37 million. 
Although both the pace of liquidation and the prices realised 
have probably been less favourable than expected, it seems 
probable that the Exchequer will receive -further credits 
from this source before the year-end. Meanwhile, receipts 


EXCHEQUER OUTTURN AND ESTIMATES 
(£ million) 


Ce 








Estimates for 
full year 


Nine months 
to Dec. $1, 





1954-55 
poe ete 
IExpected 
Change | Budget | change 
Actual on Esti- on 
1953-54*} mate | 1953-54 
| 
inland Revenue : | 
Intoine Lak Dn nsec ws vee 675-5 |+ 31-7 11,800-0 |+- 69-0 
Sor-tak 6 Ae ee 50-1 i+ 0-1 132-0 ES 0-4 
Death Duties. sc o..6 ss case 137°0 |4- 15-2] 164-4;— 0-1 
SAQA <5 okie ge Goan bende 55-6 |+- 14-0 55:0 j— 1-6 
Profits Tax and Excess 
Profits Tax. ....s% secre 130-8 |— 14-0] 172-0 ks 16-4 
Excess Profits Levy...... 62-0 j+ 14-0 60-0 |— 5-8 
Special Contribution and 
other Inland Rev. Duties 0-8 a 1-0j— 0-4 
Total Inland Revenue... .. 1,111-8 |+ 61-0 |2,384-4 |+ 44-3 
Customs and Excise : | 
CONGNNR i 5's 7 bes ssanbae 842-7 14- 45-0 ]1,062-5 |+ 20-1 
BRC os; kaki itaws 571-1 |+ 22-3] 719-0 /— 3-0 
Total Customs and Excise.. |1,413-8 |+ 67-3 |1,781-5 |4- 17-1 
Motor Vehicles Duties.... | 20-6 |4+ 2-1] 7-70|+ 3-9 
p O (net receipts)........ 121+ 1:2 i eos 
Broadcast Receiving 
EAOEOR (SS aks as eee 15-0 /+ 4-1 21-0 |+ 46 
Receipts from Sundry 
LE 5 63 xa ose ena 20-8 |+ 0-5 24-0 |— 14-0 
Miscellaneous Receipts... 132-4 |+- 36-8 245-0 |+ 108-9 
Total Ordinary Revenue... |2,715-6 |+ 173-0/4,532 9 | + 164-8 
Total Ord. Expenditure. ... |3,070-9 |— 17-3 |4,522-4 | 4247-9 
** Above-line ’’ Surplus or 
OG sick Crews —355-3 |+190-3 |+ 10-5 |— 83-1 
“ below-line "’ expen- | 
hittin” cte0s hee e eck 290-5 1+ 7:7] 407-0 |+ 16-0 
Overall Deficit .......... 645-8 |+ 182-3 |—386'5 |— 99-1 
* Increased revenue, expenditure or surplus shown lus, 


decreased revenue, expenditure or deficit shown minus. 


from stamps and EPL have already surpassed the year’s 
estimate, and the revenue from death duties and customs 
and excise is flowing strongly. 

Expenditure below the line has risen by £8 million, 
despite the fact that loans to local authorities are again 
falling short of estimate, and, at £212 million, are £28 


. two years is equivalent to rather more than one-th 
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million less than in the similar period of 1953-54. The 
increase in total below-line expenditure arises from a c}; 
in the method of financing the capital expenditures 6; 
Post Office. Until the middle of last year these « 

requirements were being met by the investment of S. 
Bank funds in special annuities, whereas now they are 
being provided by advances from the Exchequer f 
These advances, therefore, figure as a new item of | 
line expenditure; at end-December last the amoun: 
standing was {27.4 million. The upshot is that the 
deficit now stands at £646 million compared with (%29 
million at end-1953 ; for the full year it was expected ; 

by almost £10e million to £397 million. 


Bank Dividends—Round Two 


HE opening of the bank dividend season has, after all, 

provided both surprises and excitement for bank 
shareholders, By October last all the principal English 
banks had followed the lead set by the National Provincial 
Bank two years ago by conceding modest increases in their 
long-established rates of dividend. The Westminster and 
Midland Banks, which twelve months. ago still seemed 
determined to cling to their traditional rates, came into 
line during the course of the year, and both indicated what 
their final payments for 1954 were expected to be—both 
granting an increase of 2 per cent, to ratés equivalent to 
18 and 20 per cent respectively. After this round of 
increases, it was generally taken for granted that a new 
equilibrium point had been reached. But on Tuesday, 
Barclays Bank started a second round, and was followed 
on Wednesday by the National Provincial. Martins 
Bank has maintained its payment at the increased 
1953 level, but one of the discount houses, the National, 
has made a substantial increase (paying 12 per cent, com- 
pared with a rate equivalent to 73 per cent for earlier 
years). Alexanders Discount has maintained its dist: 
tion, but has in effect consolidated the cash bonus paid !ast 
year into the new basic dividend. 


Barclays’ second increase proves to be larger than the 
first: this was from 14 to 16 per cent, a rate that becime 
equivalent to 10 per cent after the capital reorganis 
Now the distribution is raised to 12 per cent by a “s 
dividend ” of 2 per cent, so that the total increase ove! 


Moreover, this latest increase applies to the whole cap tl 
apart from staff stock (since the former “A” and “3” 
stocks were merged last year). The directors indicate 
they hope to maintain this special payment until they ‘<<! 
able to recommend a further capitalisation of reserves. | '¢ 
National Provincial’s increase is a straightforward lilting 
of the final payment to 94 per cent, making the year’s p2y- 
ment 18 per cent, or 1 per cent more than that for 1953 20d 
3 per cent more than the stabilised rate maintained until 
1952. These unexpected announcements naturally prov. Jked 
some sharp rises in the bank share market ; but inves'ors 
should bear in mind that in this matter of a second ro — 
there is room for considerable divergence of view as betwee 
the several banks. 
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“Yes, he said I needn’t take on extra staff after all...°’ 


YOU KNOW when our orders were go- 
up and up? Our accountant told me 
might have to take on more staff. So 
decided to call in the Burroughs man. 
ouldn’t do any harm and his advice 
free... As it is, I’m more than glad. 
went into the details with our account- 

then showed us how we could 
hanize our accounting at low-cost — 
save a lot of overtime. He certainly 
w his job...” 
‘he Burroughs man is always at your 
posal without cost. He is an experi- 
ed adviser on all accounting and 


record-keeping systems, and well qualified 
to work with your accountant and auditor. 

He has a complete knowledge of mech- 
anized accounting. But he won’t propose 
changing your accounting methods just 
to suit certain machines. Rather, after a 
full analysis of your problem, he will 
make proposals for a rapid, economical 
and workable solution. 

If he does recommend a new system, 
he will prepare a detailed plan for it and 
help you get it working smoothly. He will 
make sure you continue to get full benefit 
from any Burroughs machine you install. 


Whatever your business, large or small — 
if you have an accounting problem, the 
Burroughs man can help you solve it. 
Burroughs make the world’s widest range 
of Adding, Calculating, Accounting, 
Billing and Statistical Machines and 
Microfilm Equipment. 

Call in the Burroughs man as soon as 
you like — you're committed to nothing 
and his advice is free. You'll find the 
number of your nearest Burroughs office 
in your local telephone book. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Ltd., Avon House, 356- 
366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


FOR EXPERT ADVICE ON BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


One Burroughs man solved this problem. The 
Phonotas Co. Ltd. (weekly telephone cleaning and 
sterilizing service) have 80,000 separate accounts, 
and until recently, in London and in provincial 
offices, figures were copied by hand. As this led to 
errors and delays, they called in this Burroughs 
man, Mr. J. G. Winterbottom (left). He showed 
Phonotas how, with just two typewriter-account- 
ing machines and two abbreviated-description 
accounting machines, they could halve their 
accounting time, and obtain up-to-date figures— 
all without extra staff. 


CALL IN THE 


e) urroughs 
MAN 








— 
tu 
ty 
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Suggest a need 





a Clinch a sale 


POSTERS COMPLETE THE CAMPAIGN 
oy WITH REPETITION IN COLOUR 


BRITISH POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION ~ LONDON POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION LTD. BPA 
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Inquest on Coal 


OAL output in 1954 turns out to have been rather 
( lower than was guessed in these columns last week— 
223} million tons against 22§ million. Final figures are 

t yet available ; but provisional totals published by the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power and estimates made this week 
by the National Coal Board indicate that deep-mined output 

nly about 13 million tons higher than in 1953: while 
pencast coal production was down by nearly 14 million 
On this showing, total output rose hardly at all last 
year, and coal stocks will have been drawn upon very 
eavily in the last fortnight of 1954. 
Sir Hubert Houldsworth this week pointed out that pro- 
juctivity—of men and machinery—was a record last year, 
t that manpower, on the average, was 5,700 lower, can- 
elling out almost all the gain. It was less an explanation 
of 1954 than a warning for 1955. At present, the mines 
have at least 12,000 fewer men than they could use 
effectively ; and the National Coal Board believes that in 
times of full employment throughout industry it will do 
well to maintain its labour force, let alone increase this. The 
emphasis, in 1955, is upon extending the use of power- 
loaders to get the same output or more without extra 
men. Sir Hubert was not prepared to guess at the chances 
of output in 1955, and he emphasised that this would be 
related to the industry’s capacity, not to the growth of 
inland demand. This pre-supposes a fairly substantial 
margin of imports, unless exports are cut more heavily 
than those responsible—in the Ministry of Fuel and Power, 
not in the Coal Board—have yet indicated. 


hye 


c 


ee 
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Savings and Banking 


HERE is one bank that pays 23 per cent on all the money 
Tea the customer puts in, eharges him nothing for 
keeping his account and will issue him a batch of crossed 
warrants to pay the butcher and the baker (provided the 
amounts are over £1) without a charge for the service or 
even a twopenny stamp on the warrant. It is the Post Office 
savings Bank. Other banks have so far endured the com- 
petition without a murmur. How far the public is taking 
advantage of such unrivalled services is 6bscure. There is 
some evidence that the Post Office is being used more freely 
as a bank for current transactions, but it is Iss effective as 
a vehicle for the collection of more permanent savings. The 


So it happens that in 1954 when national savings took a 
sharp turn for the better, the Post Office Savings Bank was 
left lagging behind. The other three channels that make 
up the so-called “ national savings ””—savings certificates, 
defence bonds and the trustee savings banks, all collected 
substantial additions to net savings ; certificates added a net 
£34 million, defence bonds £36 million, and the trustee 
banks £24 million. The Post Office showed a net with- 
drawal of £60 million, albeit an improvement over the 1953 
withdrawal of £109} million. There are naturally sufficient 
reasons to explain the trend. Heavy withdrawals from the 
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Post Office must owe something to the inquest into interest 
payments over £15, making it a less attractive refuge for 
the rich man’s money, and something to the counter-attrac- 
tions of other forms of investment. Even the higher limits 
on holdings of savings certificates and defence bonds to 
which some savings may have been switched have probably 
cost the Post Office some of its deposits. Moreover, the 
flow of encashments has been drying up, in part. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Net Receipts: £ million 


a0 chines CERTIFICATES ‘ POST OFFICE DEPOSITS 


-20 
-40 
-60 


~60 
DEFENCE BONDS 
-100 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 
+40 DEPOSITS 


+20 
© 


949 50 5! ‘52 53 54 1949 50 5! 52 53 54 


As a whole, that part of the nation’s savings that is called 
“national savings” certainly did much better last year. 
Receipts less encashments were a plus figure for the 
first time since 1948 and the total remaining invested 
tose by {91 million to £6,051 million, whereas in the previ- 
ous three years there had been a decline in that total. Lord 


Mackintosh of Halifax, chairman of the National Savings - 


Movement, was amply justified in his claim that last year’s 
figures were “ good news for the nation.” 


The Output Margin Narrows 


ost people who make any specific use of the official 
M index of industrial production have to arrive at 
some guess about the final annual average by about the 
end of the year ; thereafter, as the provisional figures come 
steadily in, two months in arrear, the indices of total pro- 
duction serve mainly to correct their guesses. The figure 
for October, 135 (1948=100), published last week with 
the customary estimate of what the figure for November 
may be and some revisions for earlier months, probably will 
not alter most of the guesses much. It confirms that the 
margin of increase over output in 1953 was still narrowing ; 
in October this was down to about 3 per cent for industry 
as a whole and less than 4 per cent for manufacturing, and 
indications for November (136-137) suggest that the 
increase then may have been even less. 
Nine months’ figures of 1954 are now available for most 
of the main industrial groups covered by the index. These 
show that the big groups that had been most successful in 
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the first half of the year, vehicles, chemicals, paper and 
printing, were still contributing most of the boom during 
the third quarter of the year ; some of the smaller groups, 
such as non-ferrous metal manufactures, were also sharply 
up on a year before. Only glass manufacture and the 


EXPANSION IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 
January-September, 1954 







Per cent increase over same 
period a year before 







Industrial Group 2nd qtr. srd qtr. 










Mining and quarrying ...... L-l 1:8 1-0 
Manufacturing .....:....... 79 8-4 6-0 
Cj 7 hich ——— 
Chemicals “ete. : 6s 3k 242. 10-2 13-3 9-7 
Metals: ferrous..<..:..-. 3:0 5-6 4-7 
non-ferrous... . . 15-6 24-4 23°3 
Engineering shipbuildin 
ame Cleciticak. 24.5355. 6-1 7-1 5-9 
VOMICME 6 oe eo es os ee 14-5 11-9 12-3 
Vomtilelie so 5 tes oe 5-7 4-1 i-9 
CAGRAE 5. Fakes ce wee se 1-1 Nil 0-9 
Food, drink and tobacco . . 3-1 0-8 0-9 
Paper and printing ....... 26-0 17-0 12-5 
Gas, electricity and water . 738 | 6-6 7-0 
All Tadustries <.222. ini... 6:9 3°35 






“leather, leather goods and fur” industries were lower 
in the third quarter than a year before ; but textiles and 
clothing showed practically no increase. The consumer 
took most of the product of the 1954 boom, but he was 
buying hard goods, not soft. 


Optimism from the Shipyards 


N terms of final output, the shipyards have a success 
| story to tell of 1954. Mr J. W. Elliott, president of 
the Shipbuilders’ Conference, is already able to report that 
the industry completed 14 million gross tons of new 
merchant ships during the year. This was the largest total 
since the war (the next best having been in 1951) and an 
increase of about a fifth over 1953. The industry is 
probably to be congratulated—though it is not easy to know 
just how much, Completions are obviously not an adequate 
measure of shipbuilding activity, because of the long and 
varying periods that ships take to build; they give no 
indication of the volume and rate of work in progress in 
the shipyards as a whole. In the first ten months of last 
year, according to Admiralty returns, the tonnage laid down 
in British yards was about 15 per cent lower than the 
tonnage completed, so that over the year total tonnage under 
construction declined. The Central Statistical Office, it 
may be said, constructs a more elaborate index of ship- 
building output by estimating the man-hours worked in the 


yards and the relative value of them, in compiling its - 


general index of production ; but it does not publish this 
separately. It is not possible, therefore, to guess at the 
fillip that really adequate supplies of steel plate may have 
given the industry last year. 
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In terms of orders, too, Mr Elliott sounded encouraved. 
The industry booked only 600,000 tons of new orders {o; 
ships during 1954, and orders for 300,000 tons already »; 
the books were cancelled. But half of the new orders di 
recovery in freight rates may well be making more 5/1); 
owners think once again about replacements. British yard, 
would take more than two years to work off if all yards 
were equally busy. This is a long way down from 7 mil!ion 
tons, which represented the length of the order book 
mid-1952 ; but Mr Elliott feels that: 

The working down of the order book to a level ne, 

normal will in due course help British yards to : 

Continental competition based upon earlier deliveric 


It is true that too much gloom has often been gener: 
by the reduction of this order book from a level represen: 
almost intolerable delays for the customer, and that short: 
delivery periods may persuade the yards to reconsider (! 
adamant refusal to quote fixed prices. But some 
Britain’s lost customers have recently been attracted a 
by prices that are a good deal lower than Britain’s, qu 
apart from the irritations of Britain’s escalator clauses. 


Hire Purchase Boom 


HERE was never any doubt that 1954 would prove 2 

bonanza year for the hire purchase trades. T 
figures just issued by HP Information give an indication o! 
how good it really was in the few trades in which compre- 
hensive statistics are prepared. In the past two years th 
number of mew cars sold by hire purchase has risen 
from 14,048 to 52,794 and of used cars from 90,587 (0 
253,961. Applying a little guesswork to the number of 
new car registrations in this country last year, it can be 
estimated that hire purchase held about 14 per cent of the 
new car market compared with 9.1 per cent in 1953. 


NUMBER OF HP CONTRACTS 


{1952 | 1983. |. 1954 


S Sede eck sh oe 14,048 | 26,486") 52,794 





Cars—New 


ieee Bee 90,587 | 167,638 | 255,455 
Commercial Vehicles—New ..... 8,808 _ 13,524 21,54 
WSOG. 6 5s os 18,337 26,2354 55,29 


Motor Cycles and Side Cars—New | 46.185 | 32,205 46,597 
Used | 55,415 |. 102,713 | 127.1 


lracters-—-New: ie fie cin ce Le | 3,837 4,467 t,t 

ee sass i ee | 3,500 4,526 | 4 

Farm Equipment—New ........ | 4,659 5,004 4 
WO ai5c vee — ua 

Aircraft and Engines—New ..... nil nil 

Used | 2 13 

Caravans—New .. 2... 8.240. .0s 4,623 | 7,216 8 

SAPO fs CR a hes i | 1,980 | 1,560 | 4 

Industrial Machinery—New ..... | 4,683) 4,913 4 
Used ...2. , 683 | 496 | 





Source : HP Information. 


Unfortunately the field of comprehensive figures is nar: 

but the more sketchy evidence that comes from other sour~-° 
points the same way. The Radio and Television Retai!< 
Association has now started the publication of a mont!'y 
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he forgery that 
ved lives* 


we should have been horrified to 
t the Rolex trade mark had been 
nferior wrist-watches, which were 
for fabulous sums. 


ise, we were flattered! Because, 

ting this fraud, a man had helped 
1\y lives in the dark and perilous 
war. 


Mr. Edward Porter (then Private 
captured and incarcerated in a 
imp. Food was practically non- 
thing scant and medical supplies 
y by selling their few treasured 
to the guards, could the 
»btain money to buy, “ through 
such food and medicines as 
tives could provide, 


soon discovered that the object 
ed of all by the guards was a 
itch. Porter, whose skill with 
t tools had beeome a byword, was 
s fellow prisoners to “transform” 
known watches into Rolex 
\fter carefully considering the 
z circumstances, he agreed. 


refore set to work,” he writes, 

the ‘Rolex’ trademark - on 
of similar design, and inscribing 
i the watch dials with indian ink, 
ipping pen,” 


rant were the prison guards, that 

le ruse succeeded, and the money 

ined helped save the lives of many 
ken prisoners, 


proud to have been of service in 

isual fashion, But this was made 
nly by the world-wide reputation 
lex trade mark, built up by many, 
irs of manufacturing the world’s 
terproof and self-winding wrist- 


now, Rolex will be proud to be of 
to you--to keep time for you, 

by night and by day, through the 
ars to come, 





* is a true story, taken from a letter 
n by Mr, Edward W. Porter to the 
Watch Company. The original letter - 
e inspected at the offices of the Rolex 
h Company, 18 rue du Marché, Geneva. 


ee TD Le 


‘LEX OYSTER PERPETUAL—ftruly @ 
ch among watches. The astonishingly 
“ccurale movement, perfectly protected by the 
ysler case, is given added precision by the 
vinding mechanism. The tension on the 


ring is much more even, overwinding 
ssible. 


* * * 


LEX OYSTER PERPETUAL DATEJUST, 
if a long line of masterpieces. This 
is waterproofed by the famous Oyster 
‘/f-wound by the unique Rolex Perpetual 
inding “ rotor,” and it shows the date 


and automatically, in a neat window 
Cul in the dial. 


clea 





Br oa eae 


“I therefore set to work, engraving the ‘ Rolex’ trade mark...” 









THE ANATOMY 
OF TIME 


eta. c A fascinating, illustrated book, 
“art recording man’s deep preoccupa- 
The smooth-running, i self- | tion with Time measurement, 


silent, 
Red Seal signifies that the Orne Pi “rotor” : the Rolez | from the earliest reeorded device 
Rolex 8 , erpetual y wound auto- : 

write abich it ta etieched has toon matically, omtied the watch is See ae ae ten 
awarded an Official Timing Certificate worn for at least siz hours a 7 a ; Watch 
by a Swiss Government Testing Station, This constantly even tension on copy, write to the Rolex Wa 
with the proud title of chronometer. mainspring makes for still greater | Co. Ltd., on personal or business 
accuracy. stationery. 








mat A landmark in the history of 
Ti 
sg ont Time measurement 
; 
7 y ROLEX Chronometer — 
§ Official Timepiece of Panagra Airlines 


Tus Rotex Warcu Company Luwrep (H. Wilsdorf, Governing Director), GENEVA, SWITZERLAND and 1 GREEN §r., 
Mayrain, Lonpon, W.1, and THE AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORPORATION, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, New York 


cE-SR NORRIE mremenceee EC CORES A TONNER 
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the first half of the year, vehicles, chemicals, paper and 
printing, were still contributing most of the boom during 
the third quarter of the year ; some of the smaller groups, 
such as non-ferrous metal manufactures, were also sharply 
up on a year before. Only glass manufacture and the 


EXPANSION IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 
January-September, 1954 










Per cent increase over samé 
period a year before 










Industrial Group 2nd gtr 


i 5rd qtr. 


Mining and quarrying ...... 1-0 
Manwdtacterime i, 6 $5 sess 6-0 
Of which :-— 

Chémicals, ete: 2... Ss sc. 10-2 13-3 9-7 
Metals: ferrous..<....... 53°0 5-6 4-7 
non-ferrous...... 15-6 24-4 23°35 

L- ngineering shipbuildin i 
RUE GOCE ICA os nc Fes 6-1 7:1 5-9 
Vehicles «ss. sess. coc: 14-5 | 1-9 12-3 
CIC SS ge scons 5-7 4-1 1-9 
(AOE og heck Sota 1-l Nil 0-9 
Food, drink and tobacco . . 3-1 0:8 0-9 
Paper and printing ....... 26-0 17-0 12-5 
Gas, electricity and water . 7-8 6-6 7-0 
LB Tedustwes 6 ks oc sak 6:9 7-0 5°3 





“leather, leather goods and fur” industries were lower 
in the third quarter than a year before ; but textiles and 
clothing showed practically no increase. The consumer 
took most of the product of the 1954 boom, but he was 
buying hard goods, not soft. 


Optimism from the Shipyards 


N terms of final output, the shipyards have a success 
I story to tell of 1954. Mr J. W. Elliott, president of 
the Shipbuilders’ Conference, is already able to report that 
the industry completed 14 million gross tons of new 
merchant ships during the year. This was the largest total 
since the war (the next best having been in 1951) and an 
increase of about a fifth over 1953. The industry is 
probably to be congratulated—though it is not easy to know 
just how much. Completions are obviously not an adequate 
measure of shipbuilding activity, because of the long and 
varying periods that ships take to build; they give no 
indication of the volume and rate »f work in progress in 
the shipyards as a whole. In the rst ten months of last 
year, according to Admiralty returns, the tonnage laid down 
in British yards was about 15 per cent lower than the 
tonnage completed, so that over the year total tonnage under 
construction declined. The Central Statistical Office, it 
may be said, constructs a more elaborate index of ship- 
building output by estimating the man-hours worked in the 
yards and the relative value of them, in compiling its 
general index of production ; but it does not publish this 
separately. It is not possible, therefore, to guess at the 
fillip that really adequate supplies of steel plate may have 
given the industry last year. 
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In terms of orders, too, Mr Elliott sounded encouraged. 
The industry booked only 600,000 tons of new orders fo; 
ships during 1954, and orders for 300,000 tons already on 
the books were cancelled. But half of the new orders did 
come in the last three months of the year, and the autum: 
recovery in freight rates may well be making more ship. 
owners think once again about replacements. British yard 
have still 44 million gross tons of ships on order, which 
would take more than two years to work off if all yard 
were equally busy. This is a long way down from 7 milli 
tons, which represented the length of the order book 
mid-1952 ; but Mr Elliott feels that: 

The working down of the order book to a level nea: 

normal will in due course help British yards to m 

Continental competition based upon earlier deliveries. 

It is true that too much gloom has often been generat: 
by the reduction of this order book from a level representins 
almost intolerable delays for the customer, and that shorte 
delivery periods may persuade the yards to reconsider the 
adamant refusal to quote fixed prices. But some 
Britain’s lost customers have recently been attracted aw: 
by prices that are a good deal lower than Britain’s, qu 
apart from the irritations of Britain’s escalator clauses. 


Hire Purchase Boom 


HERE was never any doubt that 1954 would prove 2 

bonanza yéar for the hire purchase trades. T 
figures just issued by HP Information give an indication 
how good it really was in the few trades in which compre 
hensive statistics are prepared. In the past two years the 
number of new cars sold by hire purchase has risen 
from 14,048 to 52,794 and of used cars from 90,587 ‘0 
253,961. Applying a little guesswork to the number ot! 
new car registrations in this country last year, it can be 
estimated that hire purchase held about 14 per cent of the 
new car market compared with 9.1 per cent in 1953. 


NUMBER OF HP CONTRACTS 





1 1952 | 1953 | 1954 








Cans—Nee eee 14,048 | 26,486} 52,79 
atl ors aieeds Ota 90,587. | 167,638 | 2535.4 
Commercial Vehicles—New ..... 8,808 | 13,524 21 
Use... 5 18,337 | 26,234 35 
Motor Cycles and Side Cars—-New | 46,185 $2,205 46 
Used | 55,415 | 102,713 127 
Fractors-—-New: <6 <x o6in dk ccs |. 3,837 .| 4,467 | tf 
ee a oe ee | 3,500 4,526 | 4 
Farm Equipment—New ...... 2. | 4,659 5,004 + 
Ris os. eas Wns pe 
Aircraft and Engines—New ..... | nil nil 
eed is. 2} 13 
Caravans—New 2. 303 isis od | 4,623 | 7,216 8 
ROG a oe wet ; 1,980 1,560 
Industrial Machinery—New ..... | 4,683. | 4,913 | 


Used... 2. 683 | 496 | 





Source : HP Information. 


Unfortunately the field of comprehensive figures is nav 

but the more sketchy evidence that comes from other sou'--> 
points the same way. The Radio and Television Reta!'<s 
Association has now started the publication of a mont|y 
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‘he forgery that 
ved lives*™ 


we should have been horrified to 

the Rolex trade mark had been 
ferior wrist-watches, which were 
r fabulous sums. 


se, we were flattered! Because, 
‘ing this fraud, a man had helped 
vy lives in the dark and perilous 


war. 


Mir. Edward Porter (then Private 
aptured and incarcerated in a 
mp. Food was practically non- 
hing secant and medical supplies 
v by selling their few treasured 
to the guards, could the 
»btain money to buy, “ through 
such feod and medicines as 
itives could provide, 
on discovered that the object 
ed of all by the guards was a 
‘th. Porter, whose skill with 
tools had become a byword, was 
; fellow prisoners to “transform” 
known watches into Rolex 
\fter carefully considering the 
r circumstances, he agreed. 


fore set to work,” he writes, 

the ‘Rolex’ trademark on 
f similar design, and inscribing 
the watch dials with indian ink, 
ipping pen,” 


int were the prison guards, that 
ruse succeeded, and the money 
ed helped save the lives of many 
ken prisoners, 


proud to have been of service in 
isual fashion. But this was made 
vy by the world-wide reputation 
x trade mark, built up by many, 
rs of manufacturing the world’s 
rproof and self-winding wrist- 


w, Rolex will be proud to be of 
you—to keep time for you, 
by night and by day, through the 

I s to come, 





* a true story, taken from a letter 
by Mr. Edward W. Porter to the 


Watch Company. The original letter - 


inspected at the offices of the Rolex 
Company, 13 rue du Marché, Geneva. 


‘X OYSTER PERPETUAL—fruly @ 
i among watches. The astonishingly 
€ movement, perfectly protected by the 
ise, 18 given added precision by the 
ng mechanism. The tension on the 
ng is much more even, overwinding 


is i ble. 

* * * 
THE eX OYSTER PERPETUAL DATEJUST, 
finest a long line of masterpieces. This 
catch vaterproofed by the famous Oyste 
“45€, se')-woound by the unique Rolex Perpetual 
Self-x 7 


ng “ rotor,” and it shows the date 


id automatically, in a neat window 
Cul in the dial, 


clear 


all | V4 


eu va 


a en 
SS oa 


“I therefore set to work, engraving the ‘ Rolex’ trade mark...” 














SS THE ANATOMY 
¥ KS OF TIME 


i, nei A fascinating, illustrated book, 
Paw) <2 recording man’s deep preoccupa- 
The smooth-running, silent, self- | tion with Time measurement, 
eal a Sear vocal hens 2 a from the earliest reeorded device 
s ignifies that t ster Perpet y wound a it-se . 
cai to which it atached has been matically, provided the watch i | mogjer watch Por yout fie 
awarded an Official Timing Certificate worn for at least siz hours a day. cnet: entten to hn Roles Weta 
by a Swiss Government Testing Station, This constantly even tension on Opy, mS Box We 
with the proud title of chronometer. mainspring makes for still greater | Co. Ltd., on personal or business 
accuracy. stationery. 


a 








A landmark in the history of 
Time measurement 


EM 
bape 


ROLEX Chronometer — 
Official Timepiece of Panagra Airlines 


THE Warcn Company Liuirep (H. Wilsdorf, Governing Director), GENEVA, SWITZERLAND and 1 GREEN Sr., 
Po -ecomd Lonpon, W.1, and THB AMERICAN ROLEX Waten CORPORATION, 580 Firra AVENUE, NEW York 
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estimate of the proportion of that market held by hire 
purchase. It is based on an imperfect sample and it runs 
only up to October but it shows a rise of hire purchase in 


HP SHARE OF RADIO MARKET 





1953 1954 





per cent per cent 


DODLRRIIEE askin ww oS 52-60 37° 28 
SCRE se eo oa ice eke bets 52-89 38-99 
LELEVISION :— | 
PRINCE 655}. < a 3550-5 ate oe 66-65 51-29 
COOROIEE Ss obi wen Raney aws 65-99 51-35 





Source ; Radio and Television Retailers’ Association. 
television from roughly half to fully two thirds of the 
market compared with a year earlier and in radio from 
under 40 per cent to over half. 


The Gold Reserve 


RiTIsH gold and dollar holdings fell by $163 million 
B in December, but the fall was more than accounted for 
by the payment in that month of $181 million on the US 
and Canadian 1946 credits. To arrive at the true balance 
of dollar payments of the sterling area during the month 
allowance must be made on the credit side for $8 million 
received as Defence aid from America, and for the $3 mil- 
lion inflow from the European Payments Union in settle- 
ment of Britain’s November surplus. On the debit side, 
$8 million went out to Canada for the quarterly instalment 
on the Canadian interest free loan, and $2 million went to 
EPU creditors under the bilateral settlements. The residual 
figure is a surplus of $17 million, in dollars gained ove 
the exchange and in gold secured through purchases in the 
market. That residual surplus for December compares 
with a deficit of $30 million in November and a 
surplus of $11 million in October. In December, 1953, 
the true dollar surplus amounted to $114 million. The 
modest surplus last month is in ‘part explained by the 
extension of the seasonal pressure against sterling due to 
larger and later purchases of dollar cereals than usual, which 
have run into the period when sterling is normally strong. 
During December sterling was also still under the influence 
of disappointment at the evaporation of convertibility 
hopes: it took the form of running down sterling balances 
in the course of normal trade rather than of outright with- 
drawals over the exchanges. 

During the whole of 1954 the gold and dollar reserve 
rose by $244 million to $2,762 million. In the same period 
the United Kingdom repaid dollar debt to a total of $304 
million, consisting of $112 million to the International 
Monetary Fund, $99 million to the EPU, $24 million on the 
Canadian interest free loan and $69 million, the principal 
on the US and Canadian lines of credit repaid last 
month. During 1954 the dollar capital account of the 
United Kingdom improved by $548 million plus a substan- 
tial amount newly invested in the United States and Canada 
partly in new ventures and partly through security buying. 
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It will be hard for 1955 to provide a comparable achiev. 
ment—though the recent strength of the sterling commo 
dities together with the likelihood of some building up o| 
inventories in the United States bear their message of hop 


TREND OI 


DOLLAR BALANCE 
($ million) 
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* After taking account of the payments in December 
service of United States and Canadian lines of credit, the | { 
States lend lease loan and the ERP loan ($181 mn.), Car in 
interest free loan ($8 million) and bilateral settlements with | 
members ($2 million). 

t+ After taking account of payments totalling $99 mil! 
mid-July direct to creditor countries in EPU in initial sett 
of part of the U.K.’s overdraft with the Union. 

t After payment of $112 to IMF for “repurchase” of st 

§ PU settlements in any month depend on the surplus o 

with Europe in the previous month 


The portent for 1955 is less encouraging. The UK had a 
deficit of £7 million with the EPU in December and ha 
this will fall to be settled in gold in January. There was 
also a deficit—amounting to £3 million only—in December, 
1953. 


Dearer Aluminium 


HE increase of Id. a lb. in prices of most aluminium 
ae following a rise of £7 a ton in the ingot price, 
is unlikely to discourage demand in established uses. Con- 
sumption recovered strongly last year and will no doubt 
remain buoyant as long as activity in the transport, construc- 
tion and packaging industries is maintained at the present 
high rate. Deliveries of virgin ingots to fabricators rose by 
42,000 tons to 181,000 tons in the first ten months of 1954, 
and output of products has shown a corresponding increase ; 
output of aluminium sheet and strip, the largest group of 
products, rose by 13,000 tons to 100,000 tons in the sam: 
period, while output of foil was 2,700 tons higher at 14,000 
tons. This expansion has been well within the industry's 
capacity and delivery dates for most products are now only 
slightly longer than a year ago. But production is still below 
the high levels of 1951/52, for some marginal users of that 
time switched back to tinplate and other steel products 
when the shortage of steel ended. Tinplate is now short 
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and the British business of the Commonwealth offices. 
Their total of £883.8 million for new sums assured points to 
a final total of around £925 million for the whole industry 
compared with £815 million in 1953. With only one 
exception all the offices that have so far announced figures 
show increases. These point to a rate of expansion of around 
16 per cent in 1954 compared with 6 per cent in 1953 and 
17 per cent in 19§2. 

The Millard Tucker Report may lie in the pigeon hole, 
but new pension business—from the incomplete data so far 
available—seems to have gone on growing ; it has certainly 
been greater than in 1953 when pensions of about £43 
million a year were assured under group schemes. New 
individual sums assured were also probably greater than in 
the previous year, and substantial business was again done 
in “ top hat ” policies and in those issued under the Married 
Women’s Property Act. New industrial life business (which 
totalled £279 million in 1953) also seems to have increased, 
though again more slowly than new ordinary business. 

All the indications suggest that policyholders will not do 
badly. Life otfices have enjoyed a substantial capital appre- 
ciation in 19§4—perhaps 6 per cent on the average, with a 
higher figure for those with a more than average stake in 
equities. This naturally has been coupled with a downward 
pressure on the yield from invested funds, partly relieved 
for those offices with a large stake in equities by higher 
dividends. The substantial increases-in bonuses on partici- 
pating policies that have so far been announced suggest that 
those that are to follow in the coming weeks will reflect the 
current prosperity of the insurance industry. 


ain and some consumers are showing more interest in 
minium container sheet. 

fhe increase of 1d. a Ib in prices of products is equal to 

6s. 8d. a ton, £2 6s. 8d. a ton more than the increase 

the ingot price. It is the custom of the fabricators to 

se their prices in stages of }d. Had they increased the 

by 4d. that would have given them only £4 133s. 4d. 

n and involved a loss. It should be possible to pass most, 

t all, of the increase on to export prices, for competition 

reign markets is now less keen than a year ago. British 

exports to most foreign markets rose last year, although the 

was lower than in 19§3 because shipments to the United 

tes fell steeply from an exceptionally high figure. The 

rise of £7 to £163 a ton in prices of ingots reflects mainly 

increased costs of the huge expansion programme by 

* Aluminum Company of Canada, and partly the appreciation 

the Canadian dollar against the pound. Aluminum 

npany of Canada supplies about four-fifths of Britain’s 

irements of ingots, and therefore makes the market price 

his country. The last increase—of £6 a ton—was made 

r ago. When private trading in aluminium was resumed 

luly, 1953, the company undertook not to charge more 

the British government would have charged as a public 

ier, and the latest increase meets that undertaking. It 

d be unrealistic to expect that undertaking to continue 

the government’s options to take up Canadian metal 

expire in 19703; it will probably be allowed to lapse 

at the end of this year, when the Government’s firm 

contracts with the Canadian company end. No material 

change in price policy would follow ; for much of the 

growth of the demand for aluminium depends on the pro- 
jucers maintaining a conservative policy. 


More Troubles in Copper 


Life Insurance Bounds Ahead 
FTER fluctuating sharply at a high level, copper prices 
A in London touched a new peak of £307 a ton for cash 
GAIN the life assurance offices broke all records in 1954. metal this week. The persistent shortage of nearby supplies 
A That is clear from the figures of §7 offices in the table —_ and the prospect of a continued shortage of metal in the early 
below. They are a generous sample covering over 90 per months of this year have been accentuated by the strike 
cent of the home and overseas business of the British offices of African labour on the Rhodesian copperbelt, and reports 


ORDINARY LIFE NET NEW BUSINESS 


{ million) 





Office | 1952 1953 | 1954 Office 1952 1953 1954 Office 1952 1953 | 1954 
\ Oi. eae ee | 7-9 8-5 | 10-0*| Legal & General ... 72-3 1-GE-5. 1100S. BRROVAD: nck. occ bce axs 12-0 | 13°7 | 17-3 
Blas . sccele een 6°3 5-0 7-0 | Life Assn. of Scotland 2:0 2:2 3:0 | Royal Exchange .... 6-1 7-4; 8-9 
SeACOh can abenewonn 3-9 5-4 7-0 L’pl. & Lond & Globe 7-4 8-2 9:2 Royal London...... 7:2 6-9 8-7 
Mi sewstedens 8-2 7:0; 7:3 | L’pl. Victoria....... 7-1 5-5 5-7 | Scottish Amicable... 9-9]; 9-1; 10-1 
( a eo . 3-0 3-0 3-5*| London Assurance... 6-0 | 5-6 7-4*] Scottish Equitable .. 4-0 4-5 4-7* 
( Lifet ext 5-3 7-2 8-3*1| London Life........ 278} 3:5 4-0*] Scottish Life........ | 44) 5-1] 6-99 
Med. & Gen. 6-6 7:2 7-5*{ Manufacturers’ Lifet¢. 6-4 9-2 10-5 | Scottish Mutua]..... | 25) 31 3-7 
‘ Mutualf... 8-6 | 9-8 10-3*| Marine & General... 2-1} 2:4 2-6 | Scottish Provident .. 7°71} 8-6} 9-5 
( ercial Union 17-3 | 17:4. 20-3 | Mercantile & General | 10-4 12-6 15-8*}] Scottish Union...... S*1 5°4 6-3* 
( eration Life+ 3:8| 3-7 4-3 | Midland Employers’. 1-2 1:3 1-6 | Scottish Widows’.... | 15:5 | 15-1 | 16-8* 
( rative.. 16-6 | 21:8 | 25-0 | National & Colonial . 0-7 1-5 1-6*] Sentinel....... sa 0-2 0-8; 1-0* 
Cr Of aS 2-0| 2-6 4-3*| National Mutual .... | 1:8 1:9 2-2 | Standard..... exe 34-0 | 35-6 | 39-6 
I tar ao SS 54-31 56-5 | 56-0*] National Provident... | 5:0| 4:8 6-9*] Sun Life ..... seoess | 43°0 | 39-1 | 44-4 
Ri sc s.vuaies 4-61.4-1| 5-2 |N. Brit. & Mercantile | 13-7 | 10-3 | 11-4*] U.K. Provident..... 7-3| 7:5] 9-0 
Ks CLE 6-7 | 8-4 | 11-5 | Norwich Union ..... | 47-4 | 53-2 | 60-0 | University Life ..... 1-0 1-0 1-0 
Friends’ Prov. ...... 14-8 | 17-3 | 22-0 | Phoenix............ 6°5 6-7 7-3 | Wesleyan & General. 3°5 3°9 4-5 
Ge A bO Sipyetee 4-0 4-5 | 7-2 | Prov. Assn. of London 9-2 9-0 | 10-8*} Yorkshire .......... 16-4 | 16-4 | 20-2* 
Gr m Eile; 25s: 10-0 | 11-0 | 12-4*| Prov. Mutual ....... 5°3 | 5-4; 6-9 snnNiaaiiaiinaiil 
Gu Ot tie ea 9-0 8-7 | 10-6 | Prudential ......... 1112-0 127-3 142-0* 
La NIGH 6. cw ewa 4-7 5-4! 6-4 | Refuge...........-+. | 13°5 | 12-6 | 15-0 710-2 762°4 883-8 
ditties | 


* Approximation. t UK business only. 
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of a dock strike in Chile. Technical consequences of the new 
contract for copper have also played a part. Under this 
contract, which came into force for three months’ metal last 
October, and for cash this week, copper is only good delivery 
on the market if it is in an official warehouse. Formerly 
the seller had the option of delivering ex-warehouse, 
ex-ship, ex-quay, or ex-refiners’ works. Therefore the supply 
of prompt metal in which the market can operate has been 
reduced, for the holder of metal afloat, or on the Continent, 
or ex-tefiners’ works cannot sell until that metal has been 
put into warehouse, and nowadays he can usually avoid the 
cost of that operation by selling direct to the consumer. 


This is the opposite of what was intended. By removing 
sellers’ option of delivery the new contract was intended 
to encourage consumers to make greater use of the market 
and to promote stability of price. But the case for the new 
contract cannot be judged on the events of one week alone ; 
it is simply unfortunate that it has come into force for cash 
metal at a time of acute shortage. That risk was foreseen, 
and had to be taken. And consumers should also remember 
that the contract does assure them of delivery on the 
prompt date, instead of up to three weeks after the 
“prompt” date. The contract cannot be expected to 
function satisfactorily until there is surplus metal available 
to the market, and that may not happen for some months. 
The Rhodesian producers probably fear that high prices 
will discourage consumption, and that may be the main 
reason for the discussions on introducing a scheme for 
stabilising prices. Before any such schemes are tried, 
however, the producers might well consider selling more 
metal through the market. It may be argued that this would 
merely transfer a theoretically equal supply and demand 
from direct channels to the market, and hence that this 
would not make any difference to prices. But it is the 
volume of turnover that matters ; a larger turnover would 
almost certainly diminish fluctuations in price. An oppor- 
tunity to sell more metal on the market will come in the 
middle of the year, when the long-term contracts with con- 
sumers will be due for renewal. 


New Issues in 1954 


RITISH industry went to market for fresh capital on 
B an increased scale last year. The Chancellor’s capital 
allowances stimulated fixed investment and the boom on 
the Stock Exchange provided fine opportunities for appeals 
to investors. Outside the sphere of government borrowing 
last year was one of the busiest periods on record for the 
new issue market. Borrowings by the government (in 
The Economist table on page 143 they include the net 
receipts and repayments of National Savings Certificates 
and Defence Bonds) declined from £767 million to £550 
million. ‘That decline was responsible for the fall in all 
borrowings from £975 million to £904 million, which 
masks the great activity of industry as a borrower. It 
should also be remembered that £§5 million worth of steel 
shares were sold by the government to the public and that 
that is the same in broad effect as a government issue of 
£55 million. 

New issues for cash to the public or to shareholders 
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by companies, however, went up sharply—from £136 6 
million to £275.7 million. Over half of this total was raise 
on equities, but there was also a marked resurgence i: 
debenture and preference issues. With interest rates lowe: 
some companies were finding it cheaper to raise long-ter, 
money on fixed interest stocks. New money flowed strong! 
into the engineering and motor industries ; elsewhere ; 
industry the most notable increase came in the misc 
laneous group, which includes’ the two big issues 
Imperial Tobacco and Imperial Chemical Industri 
More new capital was also directed towards the mini 
companies. Here, the money financed the last stages 
development of the gold and uranium mines in the Oran 
Free State, and further extensions by the Rhodesian cop; 
producers, 


Higher Prices of Paper and Pulp 


oop pulp, newsprint and other types of paper ha 

risen in price. Most grades of paper other tha 
newsprint have been increased by some 3 to 8 per cent; 
this is the first general advance in prices for twelve mont! 
and it is claimed that it does not fully cover the rise 
costs of production and raw materials during that per 
That was a period in which the output of the paper-making 
industry was running high, and profits have also been hi; 
But with the continued buoyancy of demand for paper 
an increase in prices was probably inevitable. The industry 
appears anxious to preserve stability in prices, and 
new prices are generally firm minimum quotations for 
months instead of the customary three. That promise o 
stability is founded partly on a similar stability in pri: 
of wood plup. 

Prices of chemical grades of wood plup from Scandinavia, 
whence most of Britain’s pulp comes, have been raised by 
up to {£2 a ton for shipment in the first quarter, and the bi 
paper-makers have been able to buy at the same prices in 
the second quarter. That is the first change in chemical 
pulp prices for six months, and it brings bleached sulphite 
pulp, which is used in the manufacture of fine grades of 





HELP FOR BUSINESSMEN 


Available by subscription : 
BUSINESS ABROAD —Three-monthly 
business conditions in 70 countries. 
CAPITAL REPLACEMENT COSTS — Quarterly 
indices for nearly twenty major types of capital equipment 
issued regularly ; others on request. 

BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES—Weekly whole 
prices of over 300 commodities issued monthly. 
MOTOR BUSINESS—A research bulletin service on ‘2 
problems of the motor and allied industries. 

HARD FIBRES—A quarterly bulletin for the 
manila and allied industries. 


Further details from: 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 1511, Extension 135. 
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WILSON, FOR NEXT YEAR’S AIRLINERS 


Keeping Britain ahead in the air by building new airliners is a big 

job — and calls for a lot of skilled people. But — when you're thanking 
them all — please don’t forget Mrs. Wilson. Mrs. Wilson — and nearly 
2 million passengers like her — flew BEA last year. Her ticket ‘helps 
(for example) to put more Viscounts and more Elizabethans 

in the air. It also helps BEA to send development 
engineers to advise on the building of the 

airliners of the future. It’s people like Mrs. Wilson who 








make Britain’s civil air supremacy possible. 
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a prosperous 
New Year for you, too 


It is just before midnight on December 31. In a few 
moments the most important year of their lives will 
begin. Their first year of married life. And as the bells 
ring it in, they’ll be wishing for a wonderful and 
prosperous New Year. If their wish is granted it can mean 
a prosperous New Year for you, too. 


Why? 


Because they are representative of millions of young 
people who are looking ahead. With a new home to 
furnish they have long discussions on what to buy. Like 
most of their generation they are exceedingly discerning, 
but they can be persuaded by skilful advertising. Even 
if your products are beyond their price range today, you 
can give them the ambition to buy them in the future. 


By approaching the problems of our time realistically 
and presenting the news in a vital, up-to-the-minute 
style, the Daily Mirror appeals outstandingly to the 
vigorous, keen-to-get-on younger generation. With the 
biggest daily net sale on earth (it exceeds 4,600,000) it 
offers you the most powerful mass market coverage in the 
history of daily newspapers at the lowest square inch per 
thousand rate of all national dailies. Daily Mirror 
readers are young readers. Your customers today .. 
next month... next year. 
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THE NEW BUILDING TECHNIQUE. , 


PRESTRESSED | 
CONCRETE — 


reduces costs 
and saves time 
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5 / 8 O Py floors, beams and precast 


frame structures are made by the 
largest constructional prestressed 
concrete manufacturers in the world 


CONCRETE LIMITED 


Fs 


LONDON LEEDS LICHFIELD FALKIRK EDINBURGH 
Green Lane Stourton Dovehouse Fields Etna Road Sighthill Industria 
Hounslow, Middlesex Leeds, 10 Lichfield, Staffs Falkirk Estate. Edinburg! 

Hounslow 2323 Leeds 75421 Lichfield 2404 Falkirk 1585 Craiglockharr 1729 


LONDON OFFICE: 16 Northumberland Avenue, London, WC2 ~Whitehal! 5504 
MANCHESTER OFFICE: 40 King Street West, Manchester 3 Blackfriars 5676 








































FIRE FIEND 


= FEARS RAPID, RELIABLE 


NU-SWIFT ! 


Unseen by you, the Fire Fiend 
searches everywhere for easy prey. 
Are you well equipped to fight back 
if he picks on you for his next victim? 





Nu-Swift Ltd., 25 Piccadilly London W.1. REG 5724 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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" paper, to £59 a ton cif east coast ports. Mechanical pulp, 
1e basis of newsprint, has been raised by 25s. to £28 5s. 
dry ton cif, the first change for two years, and manufac- 
turers have contracted for supplies at that price for the 
whole of 1955. The equalised price of home-produced 
snd imported newsprint has been raised by 30s. to £54 10s. 
a ton. Imports of wood pulp for paper making will be 
slightly larger in the first half of this year. The-value 
f licences amounts to {41.1 million cif, compared with 
{38.8 million in the second half of last year, an increase 
ch more than offsets the rise in prices. The import 
tas for paper (excluding newsprint) and board have also 
raised by £2.§ million to £17.§ million fob. 





A Long Bow at Kansanshi 


may seem strange that a rich group like Anglo 
American Corporation of South Africa, with big projects 
s hands, should chase the will o’ the wisp of profitability 
n the old Kansanshi mine. The property never became a 
producer of copper, for the reserves so far proven are small 
and difficult to mine and treat ; the owners, the Rhodesia- 
Katanga Company, stopped work there in 1938. Another 
bstacle is that Kansanshi lies well to the north-west of the 
Rhodesian copperbelt, so that any ore extracted would 
attract heavy transport charges to a smelter. Last month 
Anglo American and its associates announced that they 
would take up their options to purchase the mine and the 
surrounding surface and prospecting rights, and Anglo 
American’s report, as the consulting engineers, was pub- 
ished this week. That report makes it clear that the 
£300,000 recently spent on exploration of the mine has 
vielded no tangible return. But if prospectors were guided 
only by the ascertainable facts, some now flourishing mines 
would never have come into production. 


Commodity Prices in 1954 


The general level of commodity world prices, as 
measured by The Economist commodity price indi- 
cator, rose 7 per cent during 1954, from 93°7 to 100°0 
(1952100). Price movements of the seventeen 
individual commodities which make up the indicator 
are shown below. 


END-1954 COMPARED WITH END-1953 


| Decreases 


0 
/O 
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Anglo-American consider that “it should be possible ” 
to find enough ore:at a mill grade of 3.5 per cent copper 
to cover new capital expenditure and working costs, and 
still leave sufficient profit to finance further exploration and 
development of methods of treating certain ores. Naturally 
this “should not be regarded, at least in its first stages, 
as mining for a profit.” The mine will be equipped to 
mine and concentrate 12,000 tons of ore a month, at a cost 
of about £1 million. The money will be raised by Anglo 
American and its associates under the terms of the agree- 
ment made when they formed the Kansanshi Copper 
Mining Company to undertake the exploration. By taking 
up their options Anglo American, Tanganyika Holdings, 
Roan Antelope and Mufulira will purchase the mine and 
the surface rights outright from Rhodesia-Katanga ; that 
company will receive £250,000 in cash and 250,000 {1 
shares in Kansanshi from the deal. The exercise of the 
options will leave Kansanshi with {118,750 in new 
money. A further £781,250 will be raised by an issue 
of Kansanshi {1 shares at par to the partners. Thus 
£900,000 will be raised, leaving a balance of {£100,000 
to be found later. After the announcement that the options 
would be taken up, the {1 shares of Rhodesia-Katanga 


rose by Is. 6d. to 1§s., and they now stand at about 
17s. 3d. 


Good Year for Diamonds 


HANKS to a sharp rise in sales of industrial diamonds in 

the last quarter of 1954, the total value of diamonds 

sold through the Central Selling Organisation last year 
amounted to {62.1 million, an increase of {1 million over 
the previous year. The exhaustion of surplus stocks of gem 
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stones was reflected in a further fall in sales of £370,000 
to {10,866,000 in the fourth quarter, but sales of industrial 
diamonds recovered by £2 million to reach £5§.2 million. 


DIAMOND SALES BY THE CENTRAL ORGANISATION 
{£ million) 
Ce ee ee ree 


Gem Industrial! Total 


1954, Ist quarter.......... PR oe ae 
an Sie 11-7 33 =| 15-0 

5 aM Saeco Beas 11:2 3-1 | S144 
NOE Bore, be 10-9 5-2 16-1 





The earlier forecast of a slight fall in total sales last year 
has been proved wrong ; the results are in fact the third 
highest ever, exceeded only by the record sales of {69.7 
million in 1952 and of £65.1 million in 1951. 


SHORTER NOTES 


A big increase to a new high record is recorded in bank 
clearings for 1954 and reflects the quickening pace of 
industrial and financial activity. The total passing through 
the London Clearing House in 1954 was £144,288 million, 
a rise of 16.6 per cent, much more than can be explained 
by the fact that 1954 had one extra working day. The 
Town Clearing at £112,923 million was up by 19.7 per 
cent and the General Clearing at £31,365 by 6.7 per cent. 
The total of provincial clearings at £2,346 million showed 
an increase of 9.3 per cent. The biggest increases being 
16.2 per cent in Liverpool, which doubtless reflects the 
opening of the grain and cotton markets, and in Birming- 


LANCASHIRE STEEL. A 
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ham, where clearings rose 13.9 per cent, as activity in the é 
motor and engineering trades expanded. 


* 


The annual report of the Issuing Houses Association 
discloses that that body has decided against circulating ; 
memorandum endeavouring to define the rights of prefer 
ence shareholders. The terms of recent issues, it is claimed 
show that both issuing houses and companies are aware « 
the difficulties caused by recent House of Lords judgment; 


* 


The token import scheme for imports of goods from th 
United States and Canada is to continue in 1955 at th 
same level as in 1954, that is at 30 per cent by value 
the average exports to the United Kingdom in the peri: 
1936-38. The scheme allows the import of limited qua: 
tities of manufactured goods in which there is a tradition 
trade that is restricted because of the dollar shortage. 


* 


Year-end pressure in the money market was exceptional 
severe, and discount houses were obliged to borrow from 1! 
Bank of England on the largest scale since 1929. The Ban! 
return this week therefore shows a sharp rise in “ discoun 
and advances,” from £8.9 to £65.8 million. 


* 


Mr Graham Page, MP for Crosby, succeeded before 
Christmas in introducing his Bill to reduce the need [0 
endorsement of cheques. The second reading debate 
the Bill is expected to take place on. February 18th. 


leading blue chips. On the assum; 
that this discrepancy is too wide and may 
be corrected one day, 1954 was a ood 
year to buy these equities for future 
growth. And that certainly seems to 


month ago the statement from Stewarts 
and Lloyds proved that Sir John Morison 
in selling back the steel equities to the 
public framed the profit estimates in the 
prospectuses as cautious minima. The 
preliminary statement from Lancashire 
Steel now proves that he and the Iron 
and Steel Realisation Agency framed the 
dividend estimates with the same thought. 
To be cautious in a prospectus is to err 
on the right side, and now investors, see- 
ing how they are working out in practice, 
may feel that they have been left more 
to go for than had been apparent in the 
documents themselves. The latest evidence 
of conservatism in dividend estimates 
came with the announcement that Lanca- 
shire Steel was to pay an ordinary divi- 
dend of 9 per cent, instead of 8 per cent 
as forecast. 


The dividend was backed up by a state- 
ment showing gross profits almost un- 
changed, although the prospectus had 
allowed for a decline. Indeed, Lanca- 


shire Steel’s profits rose slightly—from 
£2,111,996 to £2,170,150—as did the net 
income of the group—from £1,036,996 
to £1,050,150. The £1 ordinary stock 
units of Lancashire Steel have been the 
laggards in the recent rise in steel equity 
prices. These results gave them a very 
smart fillip. They jumped 1s. 9d. to 
25s., to offer a yield of 7.2 per cent. 
The lesson will not be lost on those who 
will soon have to consider the merits of 
the offer from Colvilles—an offer that has 
now been postponed a week, 


* 


TOBACCO SECURITIES 
TRUST. Tobacco Securities Trust 
Company is an investment trust holding 
a portfolio, four-fifths of which is in- 
vested in the tobacco industry. On the 
London market tobacco equities have 
lagged well behind other industrial shares. 
On the average their value has risen by 
no more than 6 per cent, compared with 
an average increase of 40 per cent in the 


been the policy adopted by Tobacco 


Securities Trust. Its consolidated ba 
sheet shows that the book value « 
investments quoted in -British 


exchanges has risen from £3,418,59° 


£4,104,169 and the book value of! 
quoted abroad from £397,168 to £44 
In all, the total book value of gq 
securities has risen from £3,815,7 
£4,553,.457 and their market value 
£10,055;757 to £11,197,884. 
Though 1954 may have been a 
year for buying tobacco shares, it w 
such a good year from the point o! 
of income. A few tobacco divide: 
notably that from British - Am 
Tobacco—were raised, but in ¢ 
most dividends were left 
The rise in the trust’s investment 1 
in the -year to October 31st 
£667,252 to £832,742 seems to 
natural result of the growth of the 
folio. It must’ also owe somethi 


those few dividends that were inc: 
and it may owe a little to the change 
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standard rate of tax in 1953. Its 
;2-§3 accounts would include dividends 
which the rate of gs. 6d. in the £ was 
id while dividends in the latest account 
iid all have been those on which a 
of gs. in the £ was paid. Whatever 
explanation, the slight increase in the 
olidated net profit from £493,624 to 
770 enabled the directors to raise 
rdinary dividend from 184 per cent 
'g per cent. At the current price of 
xd. the £1 ordinary shares yield on 
dividend 7.6 per cent, just about 
t should be—the average yield for 

) equities. 
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RRERAS. One of the tobacco 
inies that has paid the same divi- 
vear and year out is Carreras. The 
tors are continuing that policy. For 
ar to October 31st they have left 
rdinary dividend unchanged at 174 
cent. This time they have good 
1 for the decision, since the group’s 
profit has fallen from £1,033,334 to 
848. The tax provision deducted 
striking this net balance has also 
ned—from £1,422,432 to £1,164,174. 
ce, profits before tax appear to have 
by about 19 per cent—from 
455,000 to £1,985,000. 
iat result can only be described as 
pointing in a year in which cigarette 
tobacco sales were expanding slightly. 
tobacco trade is now more competi- 
witness the introduction of new 
of cigarettes—and it would be 
esting to know whether Carreras has 
ground to its rivals. But any sur- 
in that direction are better left alone 
the chairman, Sir Edward Baron, 
s his statement. The trading results, 
ver, had little effect in Throgmorton 
The 2s. 6d. “B” ordinary shares 
fallen 14d. to §s. 3d. before the pre- 
lary results and they remained steady 
the announcement. At that price 


the shares yield 8} per cent, a little above 
the average for tobacco securities which 


themselves yield a good deal more than 
most other industrial equities. 


* 


JAMES A. JOBLING. The 
minority interest in the largest of Thomas 
Tilling’s subsidiaries has changed hands. 
A 40 per cent holding in James A. Jobling, 
the makers of Pyrex glassware, has been 
sold by Pilkington Brothers of St Helens 
to Corning Glass Works of New York. 
The price is not disclosed. Nor was the 
sum that Thomas Tilling paid Pilkington 
Brothers for the 60 per cent majority 
holding in 1950, though in that year 
Thomas Tilling’s investment in subsidi- 
aries rose by £1.5 million to £3.1 million. 
The earlier transaction was the most im- 
portant single step in the transition of 
Thomas Tilling from a transport company 
to an industrial investment group. Now 
Thomas Tilling is not extending its 
interest in the Pyrex field, though it is 
still extending in other directions, for 
example, by the purchase of a two-thirds 
interest in the Walton Hosiery Company. 

The glass deal has two unusual features. 
First, an important American glass manu- 
facturer makes a _ substantial private 
investment in a British glass company 
without acquiring control. The “know 
how” of the Corning Company (which 
also retains close relations with Pilkington 
Brothers) will be of technical value to 
the Jobling company. Secondly, 
Pilkington Brothers, one of the largest 
private businesses in the country, in- 
creases its strength by concentrating its 
resources on a narrower front. The 
manufacture of Pyrex was outside the 
field of Pilkington’s main activities, 
all the remainder of which are concen- 
trated on the production of sectional glass. 
Finance was not the main object of the 
sale, but finance has in fact been concen- 
trated on the remainder of Pilkington’s 
activities. 





CAPITAL ISSUES IN 1954 


{Excluding Conversions) 





| New Basist 


Old Basis* 


eal i ee 
| | 


| wa Sige? | 2 j 
| 1953 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 
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Total Borrowing 


(£ million) 

ovt.t.| 767-1} 550-1} 814-6; 585-9 
's...) 110-0) 243-5| 149-4| 303-3 
fal... 918-4; 836-4 1,005-3 | 933-0 
e...| St2| 62-5| 74-61 62-9 

Nil | 49] 24-2) 49 
Total... 975-6 903-8 | 1,104-1/ 1,000-8 

264 | 245 | 309 | 280 


Total Company Issues § 
(£ million) 
49-3 94-7 61-6 106-7 


veeeel 10-0] 32-6] 17-8} 45-7 
a | 76-8} 148-4] 103-1] 183-2 
Total...... 136-6| 275-7| 182-5 


i 
Only includes direct offers to the public and 


“rect offers te the public and to shareholders, * 


S; (index 19 


“vhorities and te public boards. 






Old Basis* New Basist 


Year ~“ : eS 
1953 | 1954 


1953 | 1954 | 
Analysis of issue Applications 
(£ thousand) 
767,105; 550,144; 814,588) 585,934 


Br. Govt.{ 


Br. Corp.(a), 41,293, 42,765, 41,293 43,760 
Dom. & Col. i 

Govt.....| 30,5361 35,188 41,560, 35,623 
For.Govt..| Nil | Nil 24,250! Nil 


Bank &Ins.| 9,722} 16,779 9,722 
20,132| Nil 


Eng’ing,etc. 10,758 20,937 16,999) 30,552 
Electrical . . 10,847 9,168 13,592; 10,814 
Textiles .. 1,802} 2,118 2,465) 8,538 
Motors, etc. 8,327; 22,230 12,247) 24,106 
Breweries. .| 3,613) 3,712 6,518) 5,254 
Shipping ..| 1,77 Nil 2,488 1,943 
Mines .... 7,66 25,028 12,794 25,028 


Others ....| 62,017) 175,756; 85,499 208,545 


335-6| Total ......| 975,586, 903,825 1,104,14711,000,837 


to shareholders ; (index 1928=100). ¢ Includes 


‘ permission to deal,” and stock exchange pa 
i ~payme ational savings certificates 

=100). t{ Includes net receipt or repayment of national savings cer 

lefence bonds. § Includes British and foreign companies. (a) Includes loans to town and county 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: January 19th 
Next Contango Day: January 19th 
Next Settlement Day: January llth 


Tue stock markets remained firm and 
active until the market opened on Thurs- 
day. Equity prices had climbed steadily, 
carrying the Financial Times ordinary 
share index up to a new peak of 186.6 by 
the close on Wednesday. Heavy losses on 
Wall Street overnight, however, set prices 
back on Thursday morning when losses 
occurred in leading industrials. ‘They 
recovered, however, later inthe day. Gilt- 
edged prices advanced quite strongly this 
week. Sentiment in the market had been 
strengthened by the gold and dollar 
figures and by the reduction in the 
United States Treasury bill rate. Bank- 
ing shares were given a strong fillip 
by the better bank dividends, as were one 
or two of the discount house shares. 
Insurance shares remained generally firm. 
The foreign market was quiet with 
German issues reacting slightly at the end 
of the long account. 

Just after the week-end industrial 
equities hesitated slightly as a few profits 
were taken at the end of the three weeks 
account. But prices, following the lead of 
the store shares, soon rallied. On the last 
day of the old account it was these shares 
and the building material issues that were 
prominent ; textile and paper shares were 
rather weak. But on the first day of the 
new account all the leading shares, with 
the exception of breweries, shared in the 
advance. That advance was checked on 
Thursday morning when most of the blue- 
chips lost ground but they quickly staged 
a rally and on Thursday the Financial 
Times Industrial Index reached a new 
peak of 187.3. Losses were reported in 
dollar stocks. 

The oil market was very active at first 
and at the close of the first day of the 
new account prices, with the exception 
of British Petroleum, closed at the top. 
They, too, weakened when the market 
opened on Thursday. Throughout this 
period tea shares were strong, but rubber 
shares reacted on Thursday morning on 
the weakness in the price of the com- 
modity. Kaffirs moved irregularly in a 
quiet. market but copper shares were 
strong on the rise in the price of the metal. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 









Security Indices Yields 


23% | Ord. 


Cons. 







tt: % 
...f 182-8 | 115-83] 3-81 | 4: 

» 30...) 183-5 | 115-82] 3-81 | 4-61 
ms qdl--| 184-0 | 115-65] 3-81 | 4-60 
1955 

Jan. 3...) 184-2 | 115-63] 3-81 | 4-59 
5 185-2 | 115-74] 3-80 | 4-57 

186-6 | 115-93} 3-77 | 4- 











Total bargains 
1954 | 
Dec. 29 8,265 


» Leow. » 30; 11,032 
31} 12,035 

1953, High 1955 | 
(Nov. 4) }({Nov. 27} Jan. 3 14,435 
Low.} 113-9 | 105-68] ,, 4) 12,638 





.. 5t 12,912 
+ 1928= 100. 


May 20)! (far. 5) 
* July 1, 1935=100. 
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. LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
















































































Yield calculated on gross basis. (a) Interim dividend. 
(e) Toearliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Yield basis 14% as forecast by company. 
14:8%,. (i) Yield basis 134% after capital bonus. (j) Yield basis 113%. 
(x) Yield basis 93%. (0) Yield basis 9%. (p) Yield basis 8}° ‘o- 
basis 12-6%%. (wu) Interim dividend for 15 months. 
11%, after capital bonus. (z) Yield basis 84%. 


(6) Final dividen 


(k) Yield basis 8%. 
(g) ¥ ield basis 22° gross. 
Yield basis 12%. (v) Yield basis 74%. 


(1) To latest date. 
(r) Yield basis 374%. 
(w) Yield basis 174%. 


d. 


(s) Yield basis 















(c) Whole year’s dividend. 
(hk) Also 4% tax free bonus and 50% tax free from capital profits ; 


(m) Yield basis 10% 
(x) Yield basis 123%. 


» 1955 






















; ‘IS < | ‘ Net | Gross : > 
Prices, 1954 ae ee Price, | Yield, | yield, | Prices, 1954 | Last Two ORDINARY Dork ie S| | ¥i 
. . ms Dec. 29,) Jan. 5, | Jan. 5, fan. 6 Dividends STOCKS {De un 
GUARANTEED sien 1955 1955 ine ——————| (a) (b) (c) 1954 | 1955 
Hig Low STOCKS § 1955 High | Low 
2. a | eae ee 2 x % \STEEL & ENGINEERING! ‘ j 
100 99 Exchequer 2}% 1955 ... .'100/1/0} 100/0/10 a 115 2 | 38/3 20/8} 15 q| LTSOR SAUER Ss acne 36/6 36/6 | + 6 
1004 | 98% (Do. As’td. Exchequer 1960; 99 98% 114912 4 6412/4 8/9 | AIS = Sha ammell Laird 5/-. . 10/- | 10/6 | 7 
10018 | 99, Do. As’td. Funding '66-68.| 994 99% |115 2\3 3 2 | 24/18 | 23/3 sabe hcl Dorman Long {1..... 24/- | 24/6 | 
100 2 9942 Exchequer 24% ’63-64...| 99 | 994 |1 9 8|212 91] 73/6 49/9 10 b} 5 a\Guest Keen N’told {1.| 66/6 67 /- 4 7 
105%; 101} Exchequer 3% 1960 ..... | 1044 | 1044 | 018 41/2 6 9145/6 | 34/6 + | 124$cStewarts & Lloyds ee 44/- | 44/3* | | 
105 992 |] ccheg 30 '62-63....| 102% | 102 | 1 6 1) 2 12 111} 30/14 24/103} ... | «.. (Summers (John) £1...) 29/6 | 
101 33 99 # Serial Funding 2b , 1957.) 100 1008/1 2 7;2 311 | 29/6 | 22/- | 4a 6 bUnited Steel £1...... 29/- | 29/43 
1012 1004 Serial Funding 3% 1955..| 100% | 100% |0 9 2,2 O T | 41/103} 23/9 | 15 ¢ 23a)\ ickers fl ake ew eee 39/6 39/6 | 
101% 100 (War Bonds oho 54-56... 100% | 10041019 1/2 7 1 PEXTILES — 
10148 1004 Funding 23% 52 oun | 1004, | 10038 1 5 8| 211 Ol] 327- | 214 | We 4 a Bradford Dyers {1 ...| 30/3 29 9 | 
1023 100 War Loan 3% °55-59..... | 100% | 100% 1 810/217 O1| 32/44 | 24/99 | 126 3 Brit. Celanese {1..... 28/3 28 6 | 
100 4 954: Savings Bonds 3% °55-65.} 99% | 1003 113 7)3 1 91) 31/4) | 24/8 | 105 sa'Coats (J. & P.) £1.. 28/ 27/6 
1013 9 Fundii ig 24% °56-61..... | 994 11008 |1 711}211 41) 41- | 25/2 4ib 4 aCourtaulds {1 ....... | 40/- 41/6 
98 2 9 Funding 3°% °59-69...... | 968 963 118 8|3 6 QI} 32/43 | 23/8 | 104 74b\ Lancs. Cotton {1.....| 52 /- S1/-* | 8 
101 y Funding 3% °66-68...... |} 98* | 984* 115 10'3 3 Ol] 39/9 | 30/6 | 5a 15 biPatons & Baldwins f1) 32/6 35 /- ) 
99 954 [Funding 34% 1999-2004 .| 953* | 954* 2 1 5 313 111 Motor & AIRCRAFT | 
105 or Funding 4% *60-90...... | 102; | 1034 11210;3 9 Te} 25/103 17/9 645 33a Bristol Aeroplane 10'-| 19/- | 19/14 
981 90% (Savings Bonds 3% ’60-70 958 9641119 913 8 41] 12/5} 6/34 4a 84) British Motor 5/- wes 10/3 ll 
97 90} (Savings Bonds 24% ’64-67) 944 947 117 4/13 1 Ol] 308 | 20/9 The 74c.De Havilland {1.....} 22/3 21 10} 
106 101% |Victory 4% ’20-76....... 104; 105% |115 8 | 311 10t] 83/6 | 35/9 12 ci 5 ajFord Motor {l....... | 719/48 | 19/44 
oF 872 (Savings Bonds 3% '65-75.| 93% | 944 20 9;3 9 Til 49/44 | 23/10 3a Tab Hawker Siddeley fi. 46 /3* | 48 4 
99 934 iConsols 4%.aft. Feb. ’57.. 96%" | 96 1 * 25 4':4 2 4fnos- | 80/6 25 «¢ 25 cLeyland Motors 1 . 1101 103;101/104 4 
93 84} Conv. 3% aft. April 6l..| 88% | 89: |2 3 5/1319 5f] 81/3 | 44— | 1236 5 a Rolls Royce fl-......| 78/9 | 18/9 
104 99.4 \Conv. 34% 1969......... 102 i } 102; Lie) OS Foe 9/- 5/54 | 12 c¢ 12 eStandard Motor 5/-...| 17/44 1/Th 
é 100 4 ) (Conv. 2% 1958-59 ....... 99 213-6 £1333 SHops & STORES 
69 , freas. 24% aft. April ’75.| 654% | 663 |2 1 8/316 1f] 30/6 | 22/9 | 22%c\ 5 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-..| 27/6 | 29/-. oT 
8 14.4 (Treas aft. April '6¢ 717 | 78% |2 2 2/316 11f{ 50/6 | 32/- | Tal 20 b\Debenhams 10/- ..... 40/73 | 41/14 
101 2 reas. 3 TABU . o's.0'0 97% 984 2 0 6!312 61} 63/- 26/74} 45 b| 15 aiGt. Universal 5/-..... 157/6 | 59 
101 9 Treas. 34% 79-81 . 984 | 99, |2 0 1/312 8117/6 | 92/9 | 1745, 5 alLyons (J.) ‘A’ £1..... 108 9 |108/9 | 4 
91 8 edemption 3% "86-96 87¢ | 88t | 2 110) 311 81) 79/6 | 36/11 | 45 b| 15 aMarks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.| T0/- | 70/- 
92 84 W i ® aft. De 5 87 88h 23 91319 9fI 65/3 42/8 40 b 20 a Woolworth 5/-....... 633 66/6 
69} 63% \Consols 24%. ...-.....-4| 65#*| 664 | 2 1 6/315 6f OW aor: 
974 | 88% (Br. Elec. 3% ’68-73......| 944 | 94% | 2 0 7/3 9 11] 84/73! 33/73| 37}4| 5 a/British Petroleum £1 .| 76/103) 86/10 
95 87 Br. I Be ARAN o's areas 933 93} 2 07,3 9 413125/73 | 56/9 17$<¢ 7T4a\Burmah #1. j120/- 1352/6 
1113 103 Br. Elec. 44% °74-79 108% | 1083 | 11611,314 el £533 | £28 | 122 6 a\Royal Dutch 100 fi. . .| £52 £554 
101} 93 Br. Elec. 34% °76-79 983 984 2 0 4;312 61N21/- | 77/10 10+5 StajShell Reg. {1......... 1118/14* ,127/6 
Va 83 Br. Trans. 3% °78-88 873* | 88. 2.8 213 32.6004 | 17/6 Sta, 15thiTrinidad L’holds 5/-..| 29/3 34/9 
7} 88 Br. Trans. 3% '68-73 . OR 4 Oe 12-0 TF) 3S Le SHIPPING 
108 1004 Br. Trans. 4% °72-77 1048 | 104% | 11710)! 3 12 lle} 33/6 22/- 16 « S GROEN? naw bce wale 30/6 34 
92 $41 |Br. Gas 3% *90-95....... 87% | 88 | 2 2 0/311 91147/9 | 30/3 | 12 c¢ 12 clFurness Withy £1. 47/- 7 
103 96 Br. Gas 34% '69-71...... 1024 | 1023 | 116 1)|.3 8 1121 61/3 | 31/3 | 160, 3 alP. &O. Def. f1...... 59/- | 65 
108 9 Br Gas 4% ’69-72.......1 106 | 1053* | 115 4/3 9 lle |. MISCELLANEOUS Bt . 
earlrest date f) Flat vield (1) To latest date (§) Net yields are a 6 - ; wt : — peeonee “i , = : 3 a 
. Rien ay oe ; Be c I "© Be F bt eh Mi lociciate J 6 245) a'Assoc. Port. Cem. {/1.. ig 3 , 
eat eee ee Te a ee eee | $a. 1h) 2lB.L.C.C. £1.....000-. | 47/6" | 486 | 4 2 
: eee : 80/- | 33/- | 16 c|  Tha\Bowater Paper £1... ee ee 
eis si 41/6 33/6 66 4 a\Brit. Aluminium f1 . 0/9 |} 418 
1953 Prix es, 1954 | a RUSTEE } Price, Pris e, Viel i, 50 103 36 (3 124t ci 8ita Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/- | 47 foe 49 : J 
| STOCKS AND Dec. 29, Jan. 5,| Jan.5, | $61g | $383 3a) 3 biCanadian Pacific - | $593 $584* | 415 4 
Low | High! Low FOREIGN BONDS) 1954 | 1955 1955 58/6 | 32/6 | 1444) 41%\Decca Record 4/- .| 55/3 | 59/9* > 4 
-| 32/3 | 184 14 c 4 a\Duniop Rubber 10/-..| 29/- | 29/3 | 415 9 
si | £ s. d. 1 58/9 | 38/6 65) 4 ajEnglish Elect. {1..... §5/- | 55/- |; 517 | 
84} 97% 90% jAust. 34% 65-69 ....) 9% 34° 5 16 60/6 37/9 3}a 8}b\General Elect. {1..... 58/9 58/9 | 4 5 l 
ne 101 973 |Ceylon 4% "73-75 ....} 101 101 5 18 44/- 26/6 9 b| 4 ailmp. Chemical {1....) 42/- 42/9 | 519 6s 
98% | 106} 98} |N. Zealand 4% °76-78.| 1043 1044 3 14 63/103) 49/3 114d 84a\Imp. Tobacco ral ewes 59/- 59/6 6 14 6 
664 793 ty a C.C, 3% aft. 1920 ..| 745 | 744 | 4 O 6 [$1093 | $634 [$2-35c'$2-90clInter. Nickel n.p.v..../$107% [$1083 | 4 15 © 
oy 997 Liver pool 3% 54-64. .| 99 99 =e 710/ | 51/6 9b Tha} London Brick £1 oe 65 /- 63/9 iia 2. 
34 87§ 304 (M Wer. ‘B’ 3% °34-2003) 824 823 315 91} 36/3 | 21/6 1345, 6%a)Monsanto Chemical 5 i 32/- 32/6 as 
101k 1044 100 |Agric. Mort. 5% °59-89| 100} | 100 | 417 88/- | 63/6 Bhai 144b/Tate & Lyle fl ...... 80/- | 80/74 |4 811 
‘is 1092 Tis tGerman 1% «i. cakes 105 | 1024 83/3 60/6 74a; 10 b Tube Investments fl. 81/3 81/3 | 4 6 2 
-- | 168$ 102 (German 5$%........ 165 1624 103/104 69/- 5 a) 174b\Turner & Newall {1 ..|103/—* |105/6 $j 9 9 
119 170 132% Japan 5% 1907...... 1634 | 1644 | 86/6 | 46/- 935, 6 al\Unilever {1 ......... a 6* | 80/6 | 3 2 Bf 
156 198} 167 Japan 53% Conv. 1930189} 193} 413 | 30/3 74+b| +4 4a\United Molasses 10/-. +3 9/6 | 40/6 3 
50/- 28/- 410c, 24taCons. Tea & Lands {1.| 8/9 | 48/3 10 9 
c Last Two ‘ | Price Price, Yield 2/9 1/93 10 d 10 « London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-| % 44 2/74 a 
ices, 1954 Dividends | ORDINARY IDec. 29,| Jan.5,| Jan.5, | 50/- | 25/2 15 b ThajU nited Sua Betong {1} 48/9 | 48/9 5 8 
“ee (a) (b) {c) | STOCKS | 1954 |° 1955 | ~ 1955 MINES see ie a 
; 94; 5 40 b| 20 a\Anglo- Amer. 10/- .... 83 8H) f "9 
0 % Banks & DISCOUNT £ s. d. }140/- 68/3 120 b| 80 aiDe Beers 5/ Bearer. .|138/9 136/53 eo 
51/9 42/3 5a 7 WBarclays {1 ....:.... 49/6 | 57 4 4 3 {128/13 | 56/6 beta] |Free State Geduld 5/-.|124/44 1123/9 | A! 
75/44 | 58/9 | 14 ¢ 7 a\Lloyds ‘A’ £5, f1 pd...| 71/6 76/6 |313 2-| 76/3 | 54/9 | 5a 10 6|Randfontein {1...... 170/74 | 68/9% | 4 ! 3 
90 /- 74/9 | 8a 10 bjMidland £1, fully pd. .| 87/6 | 87/- | 4 2 9 6/11}} 4/103) 22 c\ 24 clLondon Tin 4/- ...... 6/103, 6/93 14 11 
85.9 72/T4 84a 940'N. Prov. 'B’ £5, £1 pd.| 82, 86/6 |4 3 3 32 ¥ 16# 50 a 200 4iRhokana f1......... 352 324 iu 
98,9 79/6 | 18 c 10 aWestmstr‘B’ £4.f1}pd.| 95/- 96 4. 238 
68/6 46 /- Tha 8jb\Alexanders {1 ....... 66/6 63/6 | 318 9% ] " : : 
52/6 | 40/104 54 TONat Disc. ‘B’ fl... 52/- | 53 410 7 New York Closing Prices “ 
57/9 44/6 5 b 5 a'Union Disc. f1....... 55/- | 54 314 1 : = 
50 /- 37/6 4a 4 b Barc. (D.C.O.) {1 ....' 44/- 45/-- 1311 1 | Dec. | Jan. | Dec. | Jan. D ye 
49/- | 40/3 76 ‘ha'Chart. Bk. of India £1) 46 47/- 16 3 5 | 29 | 5 | 29 5 ii 
a INSURANCE, : $ i$ ee + ee 
16; | 9 50 a 85 bLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd; 15} 16 2 2 2 Balt. & Ohio. .| 39§ | 36% JAm. Smelting.| 45} | 44 [Inter. Paper. .| 881 | 893 
25} 204 40+b 20ta Pearl £1. fully pd.....} 23} 23} 4 13 10 (an. Pac: ....| 32% 30} JAm. Viscose ..| 45$ | 439 JNat. Distill. .. 25) 223 
47} 35 |} 105tc/1124tc Prudential ‘A’ #1..... | 43 434 414 T JN.Y. Cent | 338 | 334 [Cel.of Am... | 264 | 243 Sears Roebuck 7 vi 
BREWERIES, Etc. | Pennsyl. ..... 24% | 22% KChrysler ..... | 70% | 694 Shell ........ 59% | 6l 
138/14 |125/- | 10a 33 6 Bass {1............. 134/44 134/14 16 8 3 jAmer. Tel 1743 11744 ven. Elec.....| 45 48 Std. Oil of N.J. 110 ¢ LLL 
28/103, 17/44 | 25 ¢| 10 a\Distillers 4/-......... 28/- 28/9* 3 9 7 Btand.Gas...| 15 | 15} (Gen. Motors..| 97 | 974 JU.S. Steel . i 4 Wy 
43/3 31/- 8 a 15 b Guinness 10/-........ 42/-* | 42/6 |5 5 11 JUnited Corp. .| 6 | 64 [Goodyear ..../107 {103 Westinghouse. 794 | T8t 
96/ 15§b| 7 a'Whitbread “A’ Ord. £1) 92 6 | 926 0 jnion T 80} Inter. Nickel .| 58% | 57% (Woolworth... 512% 
* Ex dividend. ft Free of tax. 


(d) Yield basis 40% 
Vy 1k d basis 
after capital bonus. 
22: 7% gross. (?) Yield 
(y) Vi iel { basis 
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Statistics 





M= Monthly 


averages or cale 


The following list shows the most recent date on wh.ch each statistical page appeared, 


BriTIsH 
Prices and Wages.............0. Jan. Ist 
Production and Consumption This week 
I ai sasctniss cctocscndsence Dec. 18th 
Externa! Wink dis ic ote Dec. 25th 
Financial Statistics ............ This week 
Industrial Profits............... Oct. 16th 
Worid Trade...... 


UK Production and _Consumption 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe : 

Production and Trade...... Jan. Ist 
British Commonwealth ...... This week 
Western Europe : 

Prites and Money Supply Dec. 18th 
CE UNOS: nc ccinsesccacccsdes Dec. 25th 


seaakubaiod Oct. 16th 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Index 
] larrying baie 
d contracting... 
tricity and water. . 


ring, total ..... 
shipbuilding 


? ades =e ate 
clothing ; 
jrink and tobacco. +o 


BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of : 


: ind ¢ as sting ots. 


MANUFACTURING 
Textile nS 


un. sing 
\ tod 
1 y 


nthe tic fibres, tote al 


loth, woven ne 
rics, WOVen...... 
Engineering production : 
er cars and chassis ......... 
reial vehicles and chassis . 
rking machine tools ............. 
combustion engines.............. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 
rqmaneal houses completed : (') 


te owners. oh da ‘ 
ousing authorities wpa 


? 


NHOLESALE SALES8(*) 
Tete houses : 


ind children’ S wear 
1 be vs’ wear 


he ee ee TER Teh 9's +s 86 8'9 Ch 


RETAIL SALES (*) 
Large re etailers : 


in ae 


Independent retailers : 
ind footwear .. 


Basic i aterials : 
{ tributed (1) 


r GUTTER eee eee ewe ene nerenenens 
Sule ithe ttt eteceeeeeeseeees 
Newsprint , 5 ii sass deuteetee nies dens ed 

“ae 
W 


sale houses, total (*) 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (*).. 


(*) Great Britain. 


, ele tric al goods 





W 
Ww 
Ww 


M 


| W 


staple fibre eo 


M 


(*) Provisional estimate. 


Monthly averages 1953 1954 


100 avi. mel -i# 


cs 106 92} 102} 109 


i | 





112 | 118 113 118 123 
i 


(?) Excluding government stocks from August, 19553. 





| 125 131; 133 112 131 |. 135 {136-137 
108 | 109 | 109 112 116 | 119 93 110 118 | 
101 | 103 109 116 112 | 119 ; oat eal 
124) 127| 132 123| 136 | 146 118 132} 140 
121} 115 123 128} 135 136 114 136 140 
127} 127 129 134} 141 144 114 144]... 
124| 124 138 147 154 151 127 162 
134| 132 151 155| 162 169 154 166 
116 | 99 114 121 125 121 98 123 
105 108 114 lll} 118 122 112 111 
| | | 
000 tons} 4,275] 4,332] 4,300] 4,424] 4597] 4,691] 3,640] 4,320] 4,602] 4,591 
g 186 202 215 214 222 229 227 223| 231 235 
301 310} 339 347 355 363 326 372, | 375 377 
| 
“ 133-8 | 125-5] 156-3] 152-3] 163-1| 171-2] 162-9] 165-5 | 
10-13} 10-32} 11-60] 11-86] 12-77} 12-71] 10-04 12-06 | = 
"kwh? 4,964] 5,166] 5,459 | 5,018} 5,828} 6,099] 5,028] 5,617] 6,241 
} 
mn. Ib. | 20-71 | 14-82] 17-97] 19-43] 20-33] 20-59] 16-43] 19-80] 20-67] 20-79 
+ 16-61 | 14-84] 18-40] 20-27] 21-31} 20-00] 14-26| 20-31] 20-46]... 
: 32:00 | 23-59 | 34:94] 36-22] 38-45] 36-13] 35-34| 37-94| 38-88] 38-00 
13-93 | 10-59] 16-85] 17-55 | 18-97| 17-54] 18-53 | 19-69 | 20-48 | 19-50 
mn. yds.| 42:3] 32-5] 35-2] 36-6 | 41-2| 41-0] 38:6] 38-8] 42-0]... 
mn. sq yd 34°8 31:5 534°3 37-8 539°2 | 36°0 25-6 38°6 37-4 
‘000s 9-15] 8-62] 11:44] 12-86] 13-29] 13-35] 9-81] 14-54] 16-25 
- 4:96} 4:66] 4-61] 4:92] 5-44] 5-20] 3:34] 5-61] 5-92 
000 tons} 11:09] 12:58| 12-63] 13-71] 13-69] 11-95] 10-08 : 
"000 BHI 353 331 311 321 329 312 313 329}... 
000s 16-24} 19-99| 26-56] 28-52] 30-03| 29-38] 26-84] 31-41] 31-52] 29-32 
s 1:88| 2-86] 5-24] 6-21] 686| 6-47] 7:64] 9-01] 9-13] 8-29 
13-55 16 11} 19-91] 20-67| 21-31] 21-05} 17-41 | 20-37] 20-63] 19-67 
is 0-81? 1-03} 1-41] 1-64] 1-86] 1-85) 1-80] 2-04] 1-76] 1-36 
Av. value 
1950 = 106 104 | 90 95 135 136| 116 82 135 129 115 
4 100 | 90 re 139 138} 109 89 139 128 | 110 
5 104 82 91 129 130} 120 68 132 123} lll 
. 103 | 68 66 81 80 | 59 56 77 69 | 58 
Weekly 
av. value 109 117 124 120 125} 132 123 129 131 
1950= 10 110 110 113 109 121} 124 107 118 125 
. 108 102 110 116 119| 126 115 134 137 
100 95 94 90 98 99 82 92 97 
‘ 112 109 120 121 161 137 128 138 152 
000 tons}... 15,801 | 17,614] 17,222 | 18,212 | 18,451] 14,939] 16,216 | 17,421 | 17,288 
3 644 817} 1,112] 1,127] 1,090] 1,100} 1,214] 1,148]... he 
113-4} 132-0] 55-3] 31-9 6-8| 50-4] 77-3] 72-3 
. 99-4] 211-8] 66-8] 109-2 7-5| 89:7} 111-6] 97-8 
we 109-9 | 189-7] 110-6} 126-0 8-9} 115-4] 100-1] 97-1 
Av. value : 
1950=1 129 14 89 102 93 34 120 119 108 106 





ee NR NEN OO 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER “ 


















































Coal | Crude petroleum Electricity 
| (Sai heii pcciltlly = 
Monthly averages or aia eae as ce ere pea Bie oa } i i ees { : Bas 
calendar months Australia | Canada | India | S. Africa | Canada Pakistan | Australia | Canada India \N. Zealand) S$ ica 
ea See z a ‘ ciiansertocentrctieciene _ fries 
"000 tons million kwh 
Senora iat — 7 ae eee 
BONS. 5 ie etary aes a 973 | 805 | 2,362 1,526 | ee 363; 2,168)... see 478 
1952 ee. sa 1,617 | 1,153 | 3,025 2,302 | 679 14-7 975 | 5,149 | 910 252 4 
RS cee ma 1534} 1031| 2,987 2° 362 | 897 | 15-8 1,079 5,457 | 552 286 12 
BONG, Mag esses cases 1,722 | 789 2,977 2,322 | 950 | 1,246 5,929 640 326 13 
so UO, ask ces on 1,722 | 966 | 2,885 2,367 | 1,044 | 1,282 5,675 629 330 52 
a: SP ase as Ce 1,760 749 | 2,966 2,466 1,218 | = i 5,478 633 357 18 
ot: PAINE SoS Seg sigs 1,751 637 | 2,958 2,695 | 1,213 Seis Pe | 5,457 635 353 9 
» September ......... eee 954 | $4311 2,116). ... se | 5,510 a 331 19 
t 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION © 
Copper Rubber Tin | Steel Gold 
Monthly averages or : N . ee + a / ss ; Pa oe ese meena i | 
calendar months Canada Rhodesia Cevlon Malaya Malaya | Australia; Canada India S. Africa | Australia! Canada 
*000 tons 000 fine o 
POSS ds skcaec eee eels as 17:7 | 17-7 4-2 | 30-0 | 6-31 | 100 96 | 78 25 132-7 394 | 
Ree crop es pcm 17-2 25-1 8-0 | 48-7 | 5:24 | 137 275 | 132 | 103 81-9 | 375 3:3 
SFOS |. 5 5 Dike 16-0 | 28-4 8-2 | 47-9 | 5-20 | 171 306 126 106 89-7 | 339 194 
1954, July ...... 20-4 | 28-6 8-0} 54-0 5:74} 202 233 | 141 126 98-5| 381 2 
, August 21-3} 29-2 8-0} 52-5 5-85 | 182 216 | 146 | 118 bis sae 6:8 
September ; 18-4 | 31-0 8-2 | 53:6 6°65 | 185 220 | ee 113 iss eos 140-7 
October ..... \ 21-8 | 29-9 eo | 51-0 6-10 s bas ane was a ee 157-6 
November ........... 2 Saas $01. 86h. . vd 
EXTERNAL TRADE © 
Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. A 
Monthly averages or igre 42 ‘ | 
calendar months Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Import orts 
mn. £A mn. C$ mn, rupees mn. {NZ mn. rupees nm 4 
5998 2; bls. ee eees 10-6 11-8 56 | ES eo oe et #2 1 2 Th 
Pie 33s sataiees 87-5 | 55-7 336 363 551 | 482 23-02 19-98 178-3 | 167-4 34°91 8 
$5635 oie 42-5 | 70-9 365 348 471 442 16-01 | 19-60 112-6 125-8 35-4 
1964, FUNG s\, gos evens 76:0 | 55-4 416 | 347 457 433 19-40 20-60 wie kas 41-50 4-10 
>» July 10-3 52-4 341 329 537 467 26°30, 15-50 117-0 | 93-7 40-70 12: 80 
, August e 66-7 | 44-1 335 | 327 455 452 aie 9-70 96-0 57-6 38-10 0-60 
3 Beptees kee 70-3 | 55-0 25 | 337 485 498 19-20 719°2 74-6 a 
oo CREE Oks sk ea has 65-2 | 74-9 332>| 318 ee “2 ed eas jal 
| | { 
EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES “ 
Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 
| De ee Be nae de ses ok Saale a een 
Australia} Canada India ner S. Africa | Australia| Canada India at . | Pakistan | S. Afri 
Zealand Zealand 
End of period: mn. US dollars 1948 — 100 
OSG ecknn os ehomee 282 220 485 41 259 69 66 | 35 72 Spee 68 
068s. 53. Satie eet 1,032 1,864 1,729 120 381 170 121 105 | 128 101 | 12 
MGS i a Hi daxsteemoeia 1,362 1,826 | 1,765 204 295 178 120 108 | 134 112 | 130 
; 
LIA, July. +-% Kap anns 1,900| 1,78; 284 | 316 i‘) 122] 202 wii ..13 131 
ao BURGH 665s ons 1,912 | 1,777 | 274 | 324 179 121 | 103 | 141 110 | 13 Lo 
» September... si ees sss bee 1,905 | 1,782 | 241 | S47 121 | ive 110 134 | lo 
, (‘Oheber®,. cise ven SOEs 2 RIOT ie | 362 pie 121 | : | 1 
November «.........- : “ | 373 es ide 
| } 
(‘) Petroleum production in Canada in 1938 includes natural gasoline. 1938 figure of electricity production in Australia was for 12 mont nded 
June 30th; figures for New Zealand represent about 87 per cent of total generation. (*) Copper and tin refer to metal production, (*) Gen trade 
(including re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are c.i.f. except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are f.o.b. > <por 
are f.o.b. Trade for India and Pakistan inciudes that going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year sio'° 4" 
for Australia and Pakistan 12 months ended June 30th. (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; 01!) "<u" 


for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for Pakistan is based on 12 months ended March, 1949, as 100; for S. Afriia «> 
Khodesia relates to Europeans only and for S. Africa includeS direct taxes. Annual figures for Australia are for year ended June 30th. 
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Financial Statistics 
XCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET 


| 
11 days ended December Sist there wae LomBaRD STREET has been dominated 
e” deficit (after allowing for Sinking : . . . } 
(50,852,000 compared with one of this week by the year-end credit disturb- 
| 

i 

| 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 


. the previous week and a deficit of ances, which proved to be the sharpest, 

the corresponding period offlast year—| and the most costly for the market, since 
um uli itive de fic it to £355,362, 000 the da 7S b fore e > 

1953-54). Net expenditure ‘‘below- y' the cheap ee ae of 


reached £21,715,000, bringing the the nineteen-thirties. The banks’ need 





Issue Department* : 



















































leficit to £643,870,000 (£826,540,000 | for cash was intensified by precautionary | Notes i circulation -.-... | 1,591-8 | 1,75]-7 | 1731-6 
. : Notes in banking dept.... ? - : 
measures required by the threat of a rail Govt. debt and securities¢ 1,621-7 | 1,771-2 | 1771-2 
— Strike. But, except on Wednesday Sor gir vagyace a He 7 ‘3 
i i * oe" Go o « sullio 9. 3- 2 
April 1, April 1, a3 a and Thursday of last week, the authorities | ere 
ti ays toidays to ; : | Deak Bi i 
ae = to | Dec. | Dec. | left the market “on its own,” with et Department : 
j eDPOSIts : 
1954-55 Des, $1; | Dec. 31, | a the result that large sums had to be | Public accounts....... i 11-5 15-4 19-1 
ce borrowed from the Bank st Bank | Peses qmidl eccmmte eT ttl ans 
. os oe : , “ - 
—— rate. A number of discount houses were | Others.........1.000002! 70-2 66-3 70-6 
Ned | “: ” ‘ x a i ‘ot: . . 3a1- 
Ord 300.0001 643.752 | 675,494] 42,6041 47,630 in” the Bank on the Thursday and all | . Total -.--:--------, sos | S165 | 367-4 | S8h°9 
132,000 50,000 | 1 2:10 2,900 4,700 of them on the Friday, when the amount | Government ............. 333-3 | 335-8 | 273-3 
164,375} 121,80 7,0 »500 | ¢ ‘ = . CO . -¢ 55: 
sooo] Lemo| \sperol 2100| Som | lent by the Bank was believed to have | Otter cscs. ase | 38] 38 
172,000 144.800 130,800 1,200 2,700 been the highest ever recorded on a single Wis son Gs dkesscseks 358-7 | 359-5 | 353-9 
60 000 { } { (jf o ‘ « .* 
) 8,05 | 0 | ,400 day, and some houses were required to | Ban 1g department reserve. 36 0 . 1 = 1 
- 1,000 770 50]... take their loans for periods extending to | Pproportion”............. ‘95 7-0 12-0 
od wssiaitelipaiatbestielale _.| ten days. In the open market, 3 per cent | iciiecnsatesiice eempigtindiansibiod heivenceitiiibelasecaiaalnaegdigieie 
584 mpi 1111,844 54, 054 65, 530 was readily paid for such “ night ” money | oe o Commas = io £11,015,100, aes on 
néncataneeeenmnstaiiguiinnpeenansitaie aa xi ; e iduciary issu raised from milion to ; muon 
62,500] 797,680| 842,687| 25,083, 31,375| aS Was offering. The extent of the special | on December 15, 1954. 
719,000 548,755 | 571,068 | 24,265) 20, 580 borrowings is indicated by the Bank re- 
Oe ee a ‘Se turm: discounts and advances rose during TREASURY BILLS 
} 781,500 546,435 |1413,755 [49,348 | 51,955 the week by £57 million. 
N ~ aes 18, 481| 20,599 527} 559 This salutary experience provoked yet Amount ({£ aiillion) Average Allotted 
1,200 me. on another, though smaller, rise in the Ore oder Rate tt 
} : . . . i ) 
21,000] 10,900 15,000} 1,700, 2400| ‘Treasury bill tender rate. The discount | daettasl -amsceiee oa 
S 50 et aeter| seeaa case 16329} houses reduced their bid (for the 91 day | co s. ‘ 
\ 245, x i : { . + | | 
nr ekcauciiane “| bills) by 1d. per cent, and the average 
Total 4532,875 [2542,541 2715,581 109685131423, allotment discount rate for the whole 





£260 million of bills rose by a further 
35,689) 38,529} 1/64 per cent, to £1 17s. 3.82d. per cent. 
2,028) 2,016 The bullion market has been quiet, with 

47, 76} the gold price alternating between 


107215 141854 
oat 251s. 6d. and 251s. 6$d. a fine ounce. 


Ord. Expenditure | 
- Debt 570.000 451,332) 444,062 
} ¢ 
34,057; 33,973 
( 10,000 5,736 5,422 
Su $855,399 12572, 574 |2562,576 


~ Brea 4486,399 '3063,699 3046,033 


36,000} 24,536 | 





24,910 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


* Above-line Surplus 

























































































Deficit ,, | $45:004) 988,262 33,412 50,852 | aos rate (from o, | Discount rates oo | — 
i bt xpendi | ) » ls: 60 davs ; i 2 ( *Q a . . 
280,846 | 288,508} 14,393) 21,715 Be ee ee es |. WO] MO | 85-4 | 200-0 | Be 8-8F | 40 
Deposit rates (max) @mnonthe 12-2 17] 270-0 | 396-2 | 270-0 35 10-51 59 
1 Banks ......+000+ 1} 6 months oot 24] 270-0 | 382-4 | 270-0 | 36 11-56 62 
: Hotal Surplus or Deficit 826,540 643,870/ 47,805 72,567 Discount houses.. lf : om | 31} 260-0 | 373-5 | 260°0 | 37 3-82 65 
i Money Day-to-day: 1-1} Fine trade bills: 
ite: 220.481! 268.628 120,047 191.903 Short periods..... 1}-1f = — os *On Dec, 31st tenders for 91 day bills at £99 10s. 10d. secured 
10 10.750! 25.500 250 500 | Treas. bills 2months 1% 4months 24-3} | about 65 per cent. of the sum applied for; higher tenders were 
9 33.090! 10.673 | —354 2.073 | 3months lj Smonths 34 | allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for a maximum 
‘ : , : amount of 4230 million. 
: *r the capital expenditure of the Post 
! directly on the Exchequer (instead of ’ ro “AIC CVG 
the Savbeas iaader eat le senasetundly LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
sas in expenditure and the total deficit 
s item stood at £27,400,000. Official 
Rates Market Rates: Spot 
FLOATING DEBT January 5 |December 30| December 31} January 1 | January 3 January 4 | January 5 
= ‘ i I 
: j i 
; . { million) ” tnited States $ | 2+ 78-2- 82 aoe 18-2 18 | eee 78.4) 2+ 784-2- 788 | 2-784-2-78 2-788-—2- 78} 
: Wate and Mean . anadian $ ...... - 2-699-2-6S 2-69-2-69§ [2:68 fhe2-694| 2-69-2-69§ | 2-68§-2-69 [2-68%-2-684§ 
ary Bills “Advances | French Fr........ | 972-65-987-35 | 9774-9778 | 9754-9755 | 9754-9754 | 9754-9754 | 9754-976) | 977-9774 
een ncatenines’ one | Swiss Fr. ........ gre 12-39% eee Sh tg 12- 24H) 12+ 244-12: 248) 12-24-12-243/12-244--12-24§ 
ae | Floating | Belgian Fr. ...... 8-95- - - 374- * 37h- 139+ 37}- 1139+ 325- , 
| Tap Public | Bank of| Debt _ 141-05 139-42! 139-42) 139-42} 139-42}} 139-374 139-424 
Depts. |E agland | | Dutch Gid........] 10-56-10-72 [10-58§~10- 58% oa ea 10- 584~—10- 583) 10- 584- hn 10- 584-10: 585 eo 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .|11-67 fy ~11- 84 8/11 -755—11- 764 11-75§-11- 75 jii- 75§-11- 758) 11-743-11-75 | 11-74-11-74}/11-749-11- 745 
Portuguese Esc. . 79-90-80 - 00 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 
| Swedish Kr....... 14-37§-14- 599 [14-524-14-524) 14-52~14-52 24] 14-52-14 + 523) 14-51§—-14- 514) 14-514-14-519/14- 515-14- 512 
Danish Kr........] 19-19}-19-48b [19-37}-19- 38} 19-373-19-38}/19- 37$-19- 38}/19- 379-19- 384/19- 37}-19- 373 19- 36§-19- 378 
Norwegian Kr. ...! 19-85-20°15 [20-013~-20-023|20-013-20- 02}|20- 01j-20- 024/20 -01$-20- 024/20 -01}-20- 023)20- 0013-20-02} 






One Month Forward Rates 


Par-4c. dis mi dis | Par-4c. dis | Par-4c. dis | Par~4yc. dis | Par—4c. dis 


United States $ ...........eeenees 
‘ Par-}c. dis Par—jc. dis Par-jc. dis Par—j}c. dis Par-jc. dis Par—}c. dis 


Canadian $.... 














French Fr. .... 2-4 dis 2-4 dis 2-4 dis 2-4 dis 2-4 dis 2-4 dis 
Swiss Fr....... 1-$c. pm 1-}c. pm 1-}c. pm 1-}c. pm 1-}c. pm 1-jc. pm 
Belgian Fr....... Par-} dis Par-} dis Par-} dis Par-4 — Par-} dis Par-4 dis 
Dutch Gid....... i-ic. pm t-tc. pm f-ic. pm #-tc. fic. pm i-ic. pm 
W. Ger. D-Mk.. pf.pm-{pf.dis} tpf.pm— ipf. dis} ipf.pm—}pf.dis)} pt. pm- ipl pm)tpf.pm-fpf.pm)¢pf.pm-ipf.pm 
Swedish Kr. . sean -..+--) $6 pm-—$6 dis| Par-l6 dis Par~16 dis ar—16 Par-1l6 dis Par-1o dis 
Danish Kr....... 6. cats siheglatel 5-108 dis 2-76 dis 2-16 dis 2-76 dis 1-48 dis 1-46 dis 
Norwegian Kr.....-.....0-+-e++0¢ Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par-2% dis Par—-2% dis Par-26 dis Par-2% dis 
















Gold Price at Fixing 
261/54 





CUS 2eH-h COOS UW OD 


Price (s. d. per fine on.).......+-- 251/6} 251/64 




















A helpful Guide 
for the Business 
Man going to 


Canada 





Just off the press, this informative little 
booklet complete with map, covers all 
essential routine requirements for your 
business visit to the Dominion both prior 
to departure and upon arrival. You are 
invited to apply for a copy at either of the 
Bank’s London Offices: 


6 Lothbury, E.C.2__| 2 Cockspur St, S.W.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 
Over 809 branches in Canada and abroad. 


ASSETS EXCEED $2,800,000,000 


THIS JUST WENT 


COMPLETELY OFF THE RAILS 


This five-ton steam travelling crane is not 
the crane it used to be! It raised three 
tons of stone at a radius slightly less than 
the correct maximum. A few feet from 
the ground the load dropped, the crane 
rocked, and down came the jib, 
superstructure and all. 


What Vulcan say about it... 


There’s something deceptively, solid-looking 
about a steam travelling crane chugging 
along its rails. But steam cranes are 
as vulnerable to overturn and accident as any 
other type. 

Engineer-Surveyors from Vulcan Insurance 
spot danger before disaster, and industrial 
machinery is their happy hunting ground. 


m Vulcan ww. 





ER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD 
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THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members s limited to the extent and in manner prescribed | 
in chapcer 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 
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CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... 


$20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING .... ie £6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS ... 


$20,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
Chairman: C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
Chief Manager: MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office: 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


London Managers: 8. A. Gray, M.C., A. M. Duncan Wallace, M. D. Soott | 
BRANCHES: 
BURMA INDIA MALAYA—contd. PHILIPPINES 
| Rangoon Bombay Johore Bahru lloilo 
| CEYLON Calcutta Kuala Lumpur Manila 
i Colombo Malacca 
| INDO-CHINA Muar 
| CHINA Haiphong Penang 
| *Shanghai Saigon Singapore SIAM 
| DJIAWA (JAVA) Singapore Bangkok 
{ Djakarta JAPAN (Orchard Rd.) 
j Surabaja Kobe Sungei Patani 
| EUROPE Osaka Teluk Anson 
| Hamburg Tokyo UTD. KINGDO 
| Paris Yokohama London 
| NTH. BORNEO 
Brunei Towa j 
| HONG KONG MALAYA Jesselton } 
| Hong Kong Cameron Kuala Belait U.S.A 
i Kowloon Highlands Sandakan New York 
Mongkok Ipoh Tawau San Francis 


* Not at present operating 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken | 
the Bank's Trustee Companies in 


LONDON 


HONG KONG 















SINGAPORE 
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Everything, from a boiler to a vacuum 
vessel, comes under their expert eyes 
and receives that specialist scrutiny for 
which Vulcan is renowned. That’s why 
safety first is Vulcan first. 


















FREE 


For news of industria! 
accidents and ways [0 
avoid them, ask us now 
for ‘Vulcan’, a quar- 
terly journal 
for Power 
users, Please 
write to 


Dept. 17. 


VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS 


67 King Street - Manchester 2 
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Does Life Assurance 
serve the 


Community ? 


Here are the facts to help you form a judgment:— 

British Life Assurance compares well with any 
in the World: its integrity is taken for granted. 

Life Assurance safeguards millions of families, 
and ensures a comfortable retirement for many 
people. It encourages thrift, discourages inflation. 

Bonuses worth tens of millions of pounds are 
added every year to with-profits policies. 

Life Assurance Offices could not offer favour- 
able rates and favourable bonuses if the money 
received as premiums were not skilfully invested. 
The money is well spread over a wide field of 
investments; nearly a third in industry and com- 
merce, building up Britain’s economy and the 
national prosperity. The rest goes into British 
Government Stocks, Commonwealth and other 
Government Stocks, mortgages and investments 
in properties ... 

The guiding principle behind Life Assurance in- 
vestment is the security and benefit of the policy- 
hi Ider. 

Keen competition between the Life Offices keeps 
them on their toes: ensures that premium rates are 
kept at their minimum—bonuses at their maximum. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


is in tried and trusted hands. 


Let's leave it there ! 


ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION, LONDON 
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SAFETY - FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


22% Pun 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the 
standard rate 





Hn 
ate 





The current rate of interest on share 











i accounts is 24%, and on ordinary HA 
; i deposit accounts 2%, with income nt i 
i hi tax paid by the Society in each case. i 

HN P y y Hit i 
| i Sums up to a total holding of £5,000 a 
ut RH gHIt} 
A are accepted for investment in Abbey i 
| National. For further particulars : 
ti : apply for a copy of the Society’s He 
Nt Investment Booklet. i 
, i: 
wit Hh 
HH Total Assets £181,183,000 
dil " 
With 
i | 
| ABBEY NATIONAL 
A BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 


For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


AUSTRALIA 


THE HON 


The fourth annual general meeting of the 
Australia and New Zealand Bank, Limited, 
was held on January Sth in London. 


The following are extracts from the speech 
y the chairman, The Hon Geoffrey C. 
sibbs, KCMG. 


AUSTRALIA 


During the financial year 1953-54, the 
Australian economy consolidated the recovery 
which was achieved in the previous year, and 
production in many sectors of the economy 
reached new record levels. Import restric- 
tions, first imposed in March, 1952, were 
progressively eased, and the increased supplies 
of materials together with a stable export 
income combined to check the inflationary 
spiral. The stability of the economy was 
reflected in the high level of production and 
employment, together with steady prices and 
wage levels throughout the year. 


In December, 1953, the Commonwealth 
Bank Act of April, 1953, came into effect, 
establishing the Commonwealth Trading 
Bank of Australia, which took over the busi- 
ness of the General Banking Division of the 
Commonwealth Bank. The Commonwealth 
Trading Bank is a separate entity with its 
own general manager, but is still under the 
control of the Governor of the Common- 
wealth Bank. We had hoped that the trading 
side of the Commonwealth Bank would be 
made entirely separate from its central bank- 
ing functions. At present it should be clearly 
understood that both are responsible to the 
same board of directors and to the Governor. 
The necessarily confidential relationship 
between the trading banks and the Governor 
and board of directors of the Commonwealth 
Bank emphasises in our view the desirability 
of divorcing completely the Commonwealth 
Trading Bank from the Central Bank. 


NEED FOR LIQUIDITY 


At the conclusion of the 1953-54 financial 
year the Governor of the Central Bank in his 
annual report expressed the view that with 
the economy fully employed, restraint would 
be necessary if increasing bank advances were 
not to contribute to the emergence of excess 
demand. He stressed the necessity for trading 
banks to maintain an adequately liquid 
structure of assets, so that cash, government 
securities, Treasury bills, and working 
balances with the Central Bank would com- 
prise about one-quarter of total deposits, 
illowing for seasonal and other short-term 
variations. These liquid resources would be 
in addition to special account balances which 
would also amount to 25 per cent of deposits 
making a target of 50 per cent of deposits to 
be held in liquid resources and special 
account. While the banking system as a 
whole has not yet attained the objective laid 
down by the Governor of the Central Bank, 
its policies are designed to work steadily 
towards it. 


I suggest that it may be unwise to carry 
the policy of restricting advances too far in 
a young and rapidly developing country. 
Undue restriction could hamper legitimate 
development and slow down the rate of 
progress, to the long-term detriment of the 
country and its people. 


AND 
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NEW ZEALAND BANK, LIMITED 


ANOTHER GOOD RESULT 


During 1953-54, the loan. market func- 
tioned more effectively than in the previous 
three years. The two Commonwealth cash 
and conversion loans were fully subscribed. 
Interest rates remained unchanged at 4} per 
cent for longer term issues, while the rate on 
semi-government loans was steady at 4} per 
cent. Trading bank rates of interest on 
advances and fixed deposit money remained 
the same as in the previous year in con- 
formity with the general stability of interest 
rates. 

More recently a large cash and conversion 
loan was offered by the Commonwealth at 
unchanged interest rates. The issue for cash 
was undersubscribed by a significant margin, 
thereby underlining the need for overseas 
capital if Australia’s ambitious development 
programme is to proceed unchecked, without 
resort to inflationary measures. It is en- 
couraging, however, that quite recently a 
conversion loan for $25 million has been 
successfully floated by the Australian Govern- 
ment in New York. Representatives of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development have also been ‘n Australia 
recently, 


ADVANCES 


Advances of the major trading banks in 
Australia increased by 17.5 per cent in the 
year ended June, 1954. This large increase 
was principally a swing back from _ the 
previous year, when advances declined by 
11.7 per cent due to a running down of 
excessive stocks accumulated in 1951-52. The 
present level of advances has provided for 
considerable restocking and industrial ex- 
pansion. Deposits over the same period rose 
by only 7.0 per cent. 

The Trading Banks’ holdings of liquid 
items (cash, Treasury bills and Government 
securities) declined from the high level of 27.9 
per cent of deposits in June, 1953, to 21.8 per 
cent in June, 1954. Whilst the policy of 
bank lending was more liberal in 1954 than in 
the previous year restraint was still necessary 
in order to prevent a recurrence of infla- 
tionary pressures. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The past year of active trading and high 
employment in New Zealand has been based 
upon a record level of overseas exchange 
receipts, which has resulted in the easing and 
prospective removal of exchange controls 
from imports, and upon a continuing high 
rate of developmental expenditure. Despite 
doubts surrounding the return to free market- 
ing of meat and dairy produce, the prospect 
is mot causing immediate concern but the 
large and growing surpluses of farm products 
in the USA must cause some doubt about the 
trend of future world prices. Restraint upon 
overall levels of expenditure will be necessary 
if greater freedom for imports is to be 
retained. 


A favourable balance of overseas exchange 
transactions amounting to £NZ25 million in 
the year ended June last, carried the overseas 
reserves of the New Zealand banking system 
to the record figure of £NZ139 million. The 
volume of exports of primary products was 
a little lower than in the year ended June, 
1953, but higher prices were realised for the 
major items. Import prices declined and 
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relaxation in exchange control on 
allowed traders to maintain stocks 
factory levéls after liquidating the 
that accumulated through excessive 
in 1951-52. Immediate delivery fron 
is now obtainable for most goods. 

Bank advances increased by {NZ 20 
during the year ended June, 1954, and 
end of the period represented 52 per « 
deposits. 

The volume of funds available to th: 
for lending has been drastically con: 
by alterations which the Reserve Bank 
made in the ratio to total deposits of ba 
which banks must hold as _ non-in: 
bearing deposits with them. The rati 
now 25 per cent of our demand liab 
and 124 per cent of our time liabilities. 1 
ratios have been altered five times sin e 
practice of varying reserve ratios was first 
introduced by the Reserve Bank in 1952 
While it is recognised that the Reserve Bink 
must have effective means of control, | 
would stress that too high a reserve ratio and 
too frequent changes are disturbing, and 
increase the difficulties of the trading banks 
in implementing a consistent advance policy 


to meet the financial needs of the Dom:nion 

When it is appreciated that these balances 
earn no interest it will be realised that the 
banking industry in New Zealand wil! be 
seriously handicapped should the present 


high ratios remain in force. 
BALANCE SHEET 


The accounts now laid before you reflect 
the recent issue of 1,700,000 “B” res. 
In particular, you will note an incr of 
nearly £A600,000 in the amount of ' ub- 
lished reserve. This increase repres the 
premium on the “B” shares less expenses 
of the issue. 


A comparison of the 1954 balanc 
with that presented to you a year ago 


that the principal items have m in 
general conformity with the bankin nds 
in Australia and New Zealand, but nuld 
be borne in mind that those trends ited 


in each case to the year ended J th 
last, whereas our balance sheet lated 
September 30th. On the liabilities the 
item current deposit and other acc 


increased by some {£AI12_ milli hile 
increases of nearly £A3 million in b:!ances 
due to other banks and of about {A llion 
in confirmed credits and other eng ents 
on behalf of customers show that yank 
has enjoyed a share of the increased ness 
arising from the relaxation of impo: ric- 
tions in Australia and New Zealar Phis 
factor also reflects in the assets bills 
receivable and remittances in trans!t which, 
you will see, is up by rather o LA 
million. 

In common with other Austra! and 
New Zealand banks the pattern of « ssets 
structure is rather less liquid than « yeal 
ago, as instanced by falls of £A12) m son 8 
cash balances and by £A9 million in | reasur) 
bills. There is am increase of rath r ovel 


£A2 million in the amount of our com: 
pulsory deposit with the Central Bonk © 
Australia, and a more welcome increase “ 
nearly £A54 million in our investments. — 

As far as our profit and loss account 


concerned, it is satisfactory to rc rd le" 
several factors to which I have alreacy macs 
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rence have contributed to a very good 
it for the year under review, and after 
ding the full year’s dividend on the 
eased capital and after making adequate 
fers to inner reserves, we have been able 
crease our carry forward substantially. 
report and accounts were adopted. 


SCOTTISH 
AGRICULTURAL 
iNDUSTRIES LIMITED 


IR WILLIAM GAVIN REPORTS 
CONTINUED PROGRESS 























twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
of Scottish Agricultural Industries, 


d, was held in the North British 
Hotel, Edinburgh, on January 6th, 
iirman, Sir William Gavin, CBE, 
g. In the course of his remarks the 
n said: 
again I have to report to you a 
gross sales, which for the year 


review amounted to £21,655,812, an 
of £1,142,796 over the previous 
Gross profits before taxation show an 
for the third successive year, rising 
from £976,147 to £1,138,218. We 
aside £50,000 against possible falls 
ilue of stocks, bringing up the total 
under this, head to £200,000. 

has been transferred to revenue 
The balance carried forward in 
lated profit and loss account was 
s3 compared with £271,846 the pre- 
ear As already announced your 
recommend an increase in the 

y dividend from 9 per cent to 11 per 


ve not been idle in recent years over 
re-equipment. There is still much 
ne, however, and you will have noted 
innual report that the directors have 
three more reconstruction projects 
will eventually involve an expenditure 
£3 million. The first of these, the 
tement of the granary at Aberdeen, is 
, in progress. We are hopeful that this, 
A enlarged storage, handling and drying 
will be in operation for next harvest, 

nd be of service to this important cereal- 
gre r district. 


econd project is the rebuilding of the 


Nu 11 Mill in Glasgow which is the com- 

pai main manufacturing and distributing 

centre for feeding stuffs for the West and 
South of Scotland, 

we are embarking on the recon- 

n and extension of the fertiliser fac- 

Leith on a new site adjacent to the 

ex : works, Here we propose to erect 


ldings to handle and store our main 
terials and to house manufacturing 
pi large capacity and new design for 
the duction of high quality compound 
id sphatic fertilisers. The present site 
ll then be used to provide storage, packing 
patch facilities for the finished fer- 
We expect to complete this pro- 
gran over the next three or four years. 
I seasonal trade such as ours, it is of 
iifficult to give any firm forecast of 
results for the current year’s trading. We 
ha wever, made a good start over the 
* months, and I think I can safely 
4 | prospects are by no means un- 


- aX. 


lirectors have had in mind for some 
t | ordinary shareholders might wel- 
payment of interim. dividends. 
inforeseen circumstances arise, they 


Pose to introduce this practice, beginning 
sULY Next, 





4. fcport and accounts were adopted and 
“we Orcinary dividend of 11 per cent was 















JOSHUA TETLEY AND SON, 
LIMITED 


CO-ORDINATION 


OF SUBSIDIARIES 


CURRENT SALES WELL MAINTAINED 


COLONEL F. ERIC 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Joshua Tetley and Son, Limited, was held 
at 12 noon on December 31, 1954, at the 
Registered Office of the Company, The 
Brewery, Leeds, 10, Colonel F. Eric Tetley, 
chairman of the company, presiding. 


The secretary of the company, Mr Robert 
F. Tetley, read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and Mr W. N. Herald, of Messrs 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and C 


. Ce the 
report of the 


read 
1uditors. 

The chairman then suggested that as the 
directors’ report and statement of accounts 
had been in ‘the hands of the stockholders 
for the required period of time they should 
be taken as read. (This was agreed.) 


TRADING RESULTS 


The chairman then went on to say: 


I have much pleasure in submitting for 


your approval and adoption the accounts 
and directors’ report for the year ended 
September 30, 1954. The company itself, 


apart from its subsidiaries, showed an in- 
crease of some £15,000 in sales of beer and 
its total income of £6,737,524 shows 


an 
increase of £12,901 over the figure for last 
year. The income for 1954 has been 
absorbed in the following manner: 
Beer Duty 61.1 
Taxation fied Prachs euwacecans A 5.7 
Materials and Production Costs 
(excluding wages) saandecGelenacaes 10.3 
Wages, Salaries and Pension Schemes 6.1 
General Trade Expenses 9.9 
Depreciation and Reserves 3.0 
ag hem gaa 1.2 
DEWAR (URE SS iivce cd cance catanevceios Sak 
100.0 





As regards our subsidiaries, Reaney and 
Greaves, Limited, shows a slight profit of 
£1,616, while Duncan Gilmour and Com- 
pany, Limited, and its subsidiaries have 
yielded a trading profit of £96,621 for the 
seven months from March Ist, the date on 
which we took over. 

The trading expenses of the company have 
risen by some £38,000, while the charge for 
interest on loan capital shows an increase of 
£30,000. 


GROUP PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Trading results of the group show a net 
profit before taxation of £719,682, but the 
deduction of taxation at the rate of Ils. 11d. 
in the £, as against 11s. 8d. last year, reduces 
the group net profit to £291,527, as against 
£259,465 a year ago. 

We have recommended the payment of a 
final dividend of 7 per cent on the increased 
capital, which, with the interim dividend 
already paid, makes a fractional percentage 
increase on last year’s dividend on a smaller 
capital. We also suggest that the sum of 
£50,000 should be transferred to general 
reserve and £50,000 to property improve- 


TETLEY’S SPEECH 


ments reserve, and that £216,771 should be 
carried forward. 


As mentioned in the chairman’s statement 
published with the accounts our board has 
been engaged since last March in co-ordinat- 
ing the working of Duncan Gilmour & 
Company and its subsidiaries with the acti- 
vities of the parent company. We have taken 
over already the production of beer to be 
sold by certain of Duncan Gilmour’s sub- 
sidiaries and over a period of years we hope 
gradually to supply the demands of the whole 
Duncan Gilmour group from our Leeds 
brewery. We are also contemplating the 
eventual building of a new bottling store in 
the Sheffield area which should greatly 
increase our capacity for producing bottled 
beer. Various companies in the group. have 
substantial interests in the wine and spirit 
trade both in this country and abroad. ese 
interests are also in process of co-ordination 
so as to obtain the maximum results there- 
from. We are also engaged in the survey of 
the transport and carriage facilities of the 
group with a view to effecting ecoriomies in 
this most expensive charge on our trading. 


POLICY DF IMPROVEMENTS 


Our licensed properties have been main- 
tained in good repair during the year and 
we are always endeavouring to improve as 
far as we can both the service offered to the 
public and also the comforts and accommo- 
dation provided for the tenants who manage 
them so well for us. During the past year 
we opened two new public houses, one in 
Leeds and one near Barnsley, giving up 
licences in the case of one of them taken 
from other houses which have been closed. 
In the coming year we hope to start building 


one or two more houses on new housing 
estates. 


I do not wish to prophesy as to the future 
but I can tell you that since September 30th 
sales have been well maintained and it is 
safe to say that owing to the fall in the price 
of barley there will be some reduction in the 
cost of malt.. At the same time I must con- 
fess that I was too sanguine last year when 
I forecast that our new drum maltings should 
be fully employed in the spring of 1955. 
They will be in partial production during 
next year but probably not in full operation 
until October, 1955. 


In conclusion I should like to pay tribute 
to the work done by all the men and women 
employed by the group. The results achieved 
are due to a large extent to the devoted ser- 
vices rendered by them. I am sure that all 
stockholders will wish to join me in saying 
“thank you.” 


I now beg to move that the statement of 
accounts for the year ended September 30, 
1954, as audited, together with the directors’ 
report be and are hereby approved and 
adopted and I will ask Mr M. H. Tetley to 
second this motion. 


The report and accounts were then unani- 
mously adopted, the dividend approved as 
proposed by the directors and the formal busi- 
ness duly transacted, the proceedings ending 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman for 
presiding. 
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HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP LTD. 


Sir Thomas Sopwith Says: 


«IN H-BOMB AGE OUR SOLE HOPE OF SURVIVAL LIES IN SO BUILDING OUR 
STRENGTH AND OUR AIR POWER NO ONE WILL DARE ATTACK US” 


POLICY OF WEAKNESS IS SURE WAY TO 


The Nineteenth Annual General Meeting 

of the Hawker Siddeley Group was held 
on January Sth in London. In the course 
of his speech, Sir Thomas Sopwith, CBE, 
the chairman, said: 
The trading profits of the Group for the 
year ended July 31, 1954, after deducting 
special development expenditure and re- 
serve for increased replacement cost of fixed 
assets, amounted to £6,961,041, as com- 
pared with £5,033,744 last year. I feel sure 
you will agree that this is satisfactory. 
Production and sales of both our United 
Kingdom and Dominion interests show an 
increase over last year. Excluding the war 
years, the sales by our United Kingdom 
interests have attained a record level. We 
have increased our export sales and, to cope 
with our present export orders, steps have 
been taken to expand our already high 
production. 

After providing depreciation of £2,321,393 
on the Group’s fixed assets, your directors 
have considered it prudent to charge a 
further £1 million for replacement of fixed 
assets. This reserve is thereby increased to 
£7 million, the whole of which has been 
provided from taxed profits. The present 
high rate of taxation, whjch fer too long 
has been a feature of our national economy, 
reduces severely the profit which, after 
making reasonable distributions to share- 
holders, is available to build up industry’s 
resources. Although the Government has 
to some extent recognised this problem 
through the introduction of investment 
allowances, these are inadequate and go 
only a small way towards the larger 
problem. The present rigid system of 
annual allowances should be modified to 
give a more reasonable amortisation over 
the probable life of the asset. 

During the year we have spent nearly a 
million pounds on special development pro- 
jects. This is yet another example of private 
enterprise doing its part towards financing 
today’s research problems in order to ensure 
production orders for the future. 

Turning to the balance sheet the increase 
in the ordinary share capital by £5,822,350 
has been explained in the directors’ report. 
This operation did not involve any altera- 
tion in the cash resources of the Group. 

The profits of the year have been dea!t 
with according to our usual policy. We 
have transferred to the parent company 
only sufficient revenue to meet the pro- 
posed dividends and debentur- interest, 
retaining and employing the major part of 
the Group profits in the operating com- 
panies. 

Your board is recommending a final divi- 
dend of 74 per cent, less tax, which is the 
maximum final ordinary dividend as fore- 
shadowed in the circular letter dated July 
14, 1954. This dividend is payable on the 
increased ordinary share capital whereas 
the interim 1953/54 dividend and the 
1952/53 dividends were related to the 
previous capital. The effective increase in 
the ordinary dividend as compared with 
last year has already been explained in 
detail in the directors’ report. 

During the year we extended our interests 
by acquiring Canadian Steel Improvement 


Limited. Your directors, therefore, decided 
that a Canadian group of companies should 
be formed with A, V. Roe Canada Limited 
as holding company. Its former aircraft 
and engine divisions are now being carried 
on as separate businesses by two new sub- 
sidiary companies, Avro Aircraft Limited, 
and Orenda Engines Limited. Canadian 
Steel Improvement Limited is the third 
subsidiary of the new Canadian group, and 
specialises in steel, hght alloy, and titanium 
products. It is one of the most modern 
plants in Canada. All these Canadian com- 
panies continue to be an extremely valuable 
asset in a vigorous and developing country. 
Our United Kingdom interests have been 
expanded since the end of the financial year 
by the acquisition of Kelvin Construction 
Company, Limited, which is a company 
with a fine reputation in the design, fabrica- 
tion, and erection of industrial buildings. 

The year has been one of steady progress 
and I believe that the world is moving into 
an era of prosperity. The scars, physical 
and economic, left by the last war are dis- 
appearing and industry cannot fail to benefit 
from the improving trade conditions. This 
is why the policy of the Group is one of 
expanding and widening activities. 

The shape of aircraft is rapidly changing 
and the patterns we shall see flying about 
the skies in the not-so-distant future will 
be very different from those we now know. 
To meet these changes the work of our 
scientists and technicians becomes ever 
more important. 

Sir Thomas next discussed the many 
products and activities of the Hawker 
Siddeley Group—the Hawker Hunter, the 
Avro Vulcan Bomber, the Shackleton Mark 
III, the Sea Hawk, the Gloster Javelin and 
Avro Canada’s new and secret C.105 all- 
weather fighter, the Sapphire and Orenda 
jet engines, Guided Missiles, Rockets, diesel 
engines, the Sapphire motor car, alloys and 
titanium, and Hawksley houses. 

He then continued : 

There was a time, not so long ago, 
when our defences were so stripped 
and so meagre that we were an easy 
prey for any aggressor. That danger 
is passing. It takes a long time to tool 
up for production of an aeroplane in large 
quantities—although to do so pays hand- 
somely in the long run, You wait a long 
time before there are any visible results. 
Then comes a slow trickle of aircraft. And 
this rapidly develops into a strong flood. 
The truth of the matter is that many aero- 
planes have already been delivered but they 
have not yet all been assimilated into the 
Service. ; 

This new breed of aircraft represents a 
radical departure from previous types. You 
cannot change from an old type of aero- 
plane to one demanding entirely new tech- 
niques as easily as you change from one 
make of motor car to another. Remember, 
we have changed from straight to swept 
wing aircraft from those which had a maxi- 
mum speed in the region of 600 mph, to 
aircraft now flying faster than the speed 
of sound. 

In changing over, there are bound to be 
unforeseen delays. It has happened in the 


DISASTER 


past, and it will occur again in the future 
A sense of urgency there must be at al! 
times, but, as the Secretary of State for Ai: 
has recently stated, “three ‘Hunter’ 
squadrons have been formed, and enough 
aircraft will soon be available to form as 
many more.” In his speech he also said 
that “the state of affairs is not nearly so 
depressing as has sometimes been made 
out.” 

A major decision which will affect the 
period of time lag in the future was taken 
last summer. The Government wisely 
decided to scrap the long-established 
method of ordering only one or two proto- 
types, and to supplement a prototype order 
with a much larger pre-production batch 
This new policy will immensely speed up 
development and delivery of future new 
aircraft and certainly greatly accelerate 
squadron deliveries. 

Even before the Royal Air Force is fully 
equipped with modern weapons, there are 
voices raised seeking to reduce our protec- 
tion. And they are powerful voices. They 
say that at last we can reduce armaments. 
This must not be allowed to happen. 

It should be plain to everyone that we 
are now in the age of the hydrogen bomb, 
a weapon of destruction so vast and so 
horrifying that it staggers the imagination 
We hold this weapon—and so do our 
potential enemies. There are those who 
say, “If this be true, let us abandon all 
hope of defence.” And these prophets of 
despair clamour for appeasement. 

You cannot turn back the clock—the 
hydrogen bomb and the horrors of atomic 
warfare are from now on an ever present 
menace. 

Make no mistake about it. The one sure 
way to invite disaster is for this country to 
pursue a policy of weakness. Our potenual 
enemies only understand strength and our 
sole hope of survival lies in so building our 
strength and our air power that no one will 
dare attack us. ; 

And strength in airpower is not only 
atomic strength but the ability to deal any- 
where with local wars, with local tensions 
whether they be in Korea, Indo-China, 
Malaya, the Near East, the Arctic of 
Western Europe. 

We hear much talk about push-button 
warfare, but that is still in the test-tuoe 
stage. For years to come there will be a 
dual pattern to any aggressor’s movements 
and hence we must be prepared for both 
kinds, all-out atomic warfare and local 
penetrations. Hence our need for the latest 
fighters and bombers—and similarly our 
urgent need to press on with atomic car- 
riers, rockets and guided missiles. 

Only one thing is sure, if war does come, 
it will come with supersonic speed—and 
probably in an-opening sneak attack. And 
to provide defence against that requires 
more than courage and faith. It needs 
equipment and trained manpower, and that 
policy requires money, time and decision. 

If we falter in building up our nations 
strength, if we allow our national effort [0 
be sidetracked now, we are asking for 
trouble. 

The report and accounts were adoptcc. 
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HOULDER LINE LIMITED 


rhe annual general meeting of Houlder 
{ imited will be held on January 31st in 


— 
¢ 


rhe following is an extract from the state- 

the chairman, Mr Walter C. War- 

Shareholders may well be pleasantly 

i to find our trading profits so well 

1ed during the year when general 
rkets were consistently falling until 
ee months ago. 


vourable position is largely due to 

that our accounts each year are made 
include completed voyages with 

me e estimates on unclosed or uncom- 
vages. In making these estimates 
provide for contingencies and 
delays owing to strike or mishaps, 
and for the accounts under consideration we 
have n fortunate in having substantial 
credi sing from the final closing of these 
vovages which largely cover trading during 


The accounts to December 31st last reflect 
the capital changes consequent upon the issue 
of £550,000 of additional share capital with 
ponding reduction of reserve accounts 
to cover this bonus issue to shareholders. 


a, 


Your directors recommend the same 
rate of dividend viz., 74 per cent, less tax. 
This maintenance of dividend on the larger 
capital may fairly be attributed to the policy 
of commendable and uncomplaining restraint 
that has been pursued for many years past. 
Notwithstanding the many troubles and 
iificulties experienced during the period 
covered by the accounts reasonable trading 
its have been earned, and the improve- 
ment during recent months in general freight 
rates encourages the hope that these favour- 
e trading results may be maintained. 


MERLIMAU PEGOH 
MR J. L. MILNE’S REVIEW 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Merlimau Pegoh, Limited, was held on 
December 30th in London, Mr J. L. Milne, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review for the year to March 31, 1954: 

The accounts reflect the results of the first 
year of working following the amalgamation 
of Consolidated Eastern Plantations, Limited, 
with the parent company. Unfortunately, the 
year was marred by a continued decline in 
the price of natural rubber which adversely 
affected the sale proceeds. Another factor 
influencing the results was a smaller income, 
by way of dividends, from our subsidiary 
companies. 


The average spot London price for first 
quality ribbed smoked sheet for the year 
ended March 31, 1953, was about 2s. ld. per 
lb. compared with 3s. 8d. per Ib. for the year 
ended March 31, 1952. The average for the 
year under review fell to the low figure of 
ls. 6d. per lb.—a drop over the two years of 
almost 60 per cent. 


The parent company’s profit and loss 
account discloses a profit on normal working 
of £56,700. From this falls to be deducted 
£11,010 for interest on loan stock and 
£28,016 for taxation. After taking to credit 
various sundry items and setting aside for re- 
planting the sum of £44,285 (the equivalent 
of the refunds of replanting cess and, after 
taxation, the war damage compensation re- 
ceived), we decided to pay a dividend of 
74 per cent and carry forward £16,137 against 
£25,668 brought forward from the year ended 
March 31, 1953: The group profit (before 
taxation) fell from £107,271 to £65,690. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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MERCANTILE CREDIT 
COMPANY LIMITED 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
this company was held on January 6th in 
London, Sir Edward de Stein, chairman, 
presiding 


The following is an extract from his 
speech, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended September 30, 
1954: 

I am glad to be able to put before you 
figures which reflect a successful year’s 
trading. The accounts tell their own story 
of progress in a year which contained over 
nine months of Government restrictions, for 
the hire-purchase control order was not 
removed until July 14th. 


Up to the removal of Government restric- 
tions in mid-July, our companies in the 
British _Isles had made steady progress 
within the limits imposed. Thereafter busi- 
ness naturally expanded, and in order to 
cope with the situation application was made 
to the Capital Issues Committee for an issue 
of capital. Thus, since the end of our finan- 
cial year we have increased our authorised 
capital to £1,700,000, comprising an equal 
number of shares in each class, and have 
issued 360,000 54 per cent redeemable cumu- 
lative preference shares at a premium of 2s. 
per share and 63,821 ordinary shares at a 
premium of £2. This operation results in 
our now having 650,000 of each class issued ; 
£1,300,000 in all. 


The cessation of Government control of 
hire purchase has amply demonstrated the 
goodwill which our company has created 
for itself ; the demand for our services has 
been continuous and almost embarrassing. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





KENNINGS LIMITED 


TRADING PROFIT 


24th annual general meeting of Kennings Ltd. was held on 
December in Sheffield, Sir George Kenning, chairman and 


iging director, presiding 
following are extracts from his speech : 


nk you will agree that we have had another successful year’s 


e Group’s consolidated profit for the year amounts to £526,229 
npared with £399,215 last year. After mortgage interest £2,001, 
( eciation £54,258, directors’ emoluments £13,746, auditors’ 
neration £2,295, Pensions Scheme contributions £24,024, and 


r* 


n £250,252, the net profit is £179,653 as compared with £151,499 


ir 


Dividend of 173% (124%). 
lividend from 183° to 25 


Ref 


avg 


panv, 
ow 


idS 


( ompany. 


Since the financial year end, we have purchased further 
shares in Self Motoring, Ltd. and a controlling interest in George 
angley, Ltd., Nuffield distributors in Bedford. 


of the net profit of £179,653, the sum of £15,451 represents 
le Shareholders’ interests, and £22,156 is retained by subsidiaries 
2 a net balance in Kennings, Limited, accounts of £142,046. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


Subject to your approval, your directors propose the payment of a 
Final I feel sure that this overall increase 
“which is covered more than twice by 
ngs, will be approved by shareholders as representing a fair and 

( distribution of the earnings of your Company 


ACQUISITION OF NEW SUBSIDIARIES 


erring to the consolidated balance sheet, you will observe that 
| assets have increased from £1,050,700 to £1,288,664, of which an 
rease of £110,179 in motor vehicles is accounted for in the main by _ 

the acquisition of a controlling interest in Self Motoring, Ltd. This year’s trading have gone, and results have been satisfactory 


sition has proved, and continues to prove, profitable to your costs continue to rise, but, fortunately so does our turnover. 
Cor Trade investments are reduced from £78,040 to £42,572 

ng to the acquisitian of Freeman, Oakes & Co. Ltd., and G. Mackay 
& Sons, Ltd. Issued Capital is increased by £53,502 in Ordinary Shares 
©n this account, and also by the purchase of outside interests in 
W. R. Sanders, Ltd. and Maudes of Norwich, Ltd. This transaction 


as I forecast at the time, proved very advantageous to your 


(Motor Distributors & Engineers) 


EXCEEDS £500,000 


Nevertheless, | would draw your attention to the fact that Kennings, 
Ltd. trading profit alone has increased from £223,699 to £277,278. 


Current assets at £2,120,522 exceed current liabilities of £1,368,405 by 
£752,117. Reserves, excluding future taxation reserves of £284,113, 


total £633,130 compared with ordinary capital of £553,502. 


I should like to point out that this achievement has not come to us 


to beset us 


business 


to the best of our ability. 





as a result of a so-called ““ Motor Boom,” but because of the hard 
work of your directors, management, staff and workpeople in the face 
of the very real difficulties and disappointments which have continued 


In particular, we continue to operate important sections of our 
business at very low profit margins and in the face of fierce competition. 
I refer to our spare parts business, tyre business, and petrol and oil 

| am glad to say that we are standing up well to competition, 
and are increasing both our share of the market and the profitability 
of our activities in these spheres. Contrary to genera! belief, a low 
proportion of our turnover in cars (less than 10%) is accounted for 
by hire purchase business. 


EXPENDITURE ON IMPROVEMENTS AND EXTENSIONS 


In accord with the policy of our manufacturer friends, we are carrying 
out substantial improvements and extensions to our property and 
equipment, and, even more important, to the quality and scope of the 
services we offer to the public. We have budgeted for an expenditure 
of £500,000 in the next two years. 


It is difficult to forecast the future, but nearly six months of another 


Our 


All your directors are very actively engaged in the business, and the 
understanding between management and staff is of the best. We are 
proud of our co-workers, and we shall continue to watch their interests 


We thank our manufacturers and suppliers for their continued 
understanding co-operation. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE PLESSEY COMPANY LIMITED MONTAGUE L. MeyER, 


(Manufacturers of Components for the Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering Trades) 


EXTENDED PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


INCREASED VOLUME OF WORK 


MR A. G. CLARK’S STATEMENT 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
The Plessey Company, Limited, was held 
on December 30th in London, Mr A. G. 
Clark (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The secretary (Mr W. F. Cross, BA) read 
the report of the auditors. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 

We are now submitting to you the 
accounts for the year to June 30, 1954. 


In spite of experiencing our usual share 
of troubles, we continued to extend our 
facilities for production during the year, and 
from this extension there resulted an increase 
in the volume of work turned out. 


[he increased volume of work brought 
with it an increase in the company’s profits, 
and at £1,125,710 the total profit before 
taxation is some £180,000 higher than in 
the preceding year. 

As is now usual taxation unfortunately 
absorbs the larger share of this profit— 
£652,000 is taken by  taxation—leaving 
£473,000 available for dividends and _ for 
ploughing back into the business. 


We are recommending a final dividend 
of 10 per cent, which rate corresponds with 
the indication of our intention which was 
given to you when the capital reorganisation 
took place in May. 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


During the year the capital structure of 
the company was reorganised to bring it 
more closely into relation with the capital 
being employed in the business, and in the 
course of the reorganisation a “ rights ” issue 
was made to the ordinary shareholders 
which resulted in the subscription by 
those shareholders of an additional £900,000 
of cash. 


The liquid position of the company has 
been strengthened materially as a result of 
this issue, and we believe that a sound basis 
has been provided for the further extension 
of the company’s activities. 


WIDENING OF INTERESTS 


Apart from our immense productive 
capacity, our research and development staff 
are well capable of handling the task of 
maintaining your company’s _ technical 
supremacy in the many fields in which it 
operates. In the aircraft industry, for ex- 
ample, we have widened our interests to 
cover an extensive range of mechanical and 
electrical components. In the domestic 
radio and television field our products are 
equally ubiquitous, and the company has 
built an enviable reputation for its efforts 
in the design, development and production 
of many types of complex electronic 
apparatus. 

Recent work in the field of agricultural 


equipment has materially broadened the 
company’s operational base, and I look 


forward to many interesting develop- 
ments in this sphere of mechanical en- 
gineering. 


We are proud, too, of the company’s 
achievements on many projects for Her 
Majesty’s Government both at home and 
overseas. Whilst many of these are connected 
with defence work, a great deal of more mun- 
dane apparatus is produced to play its part 
in the everyday life of the country. 

So far, therefore, as our technical 
efficiency is concerned we are well placed 
and without any real anxieties. 

To form any long-term view of our com- 
mercial prospects is, however, more difficult, 
since here we can so easily be affected by 
matters outside our own control. 


RISING PRODUCTION COSTS 


[I am not an economist, and I speak as an 
engineer, but a disturbing feature of the 
general industrial situation is that the costs 
of production continue to rise. The rise 
may be small each year, but the effect is 
cumulative, and as compared with the costs 
of five years ago the increase is significant. 
To the best of our ability we cope with this 
problem by improvements in methods and 
in machinery but the plain fact is that, in 
spite of all that is being done to use the best 
of plant and the best of methods, the final 
cost of producing the apparatus or equip- 
ment with which we are concerned has in- 
creased and is increasing. 

For this reason I am not able to look at 
future prospects without anxiety. It is 
possible to price oneself out of world 
markets, and inflationary tendencies in- 
volve the risk that slowly but surely we may 
reduce the market which is open to our 
products. 


And, as that market is reduced, it becomes 
correspondingly the more difficult to carry 
the heavy and inevitable research and devel- 
opment charges which must be faced if the 
technical supremacy of our production is to 
be maintained. 

There is little room for complacency here, 
and I can assure you that we have few illu- 
sions in respect to the struggle which lies 
ahead of us. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


I would be ungrateful did I not conclude 
by saying how much we owe to the efforts 
of our staff to ensure that everything possible 
should be done so that the company operates 
at maximum possible efficiency. 

That we are assured of the continuance of 
those efforts is our strongest guarantee for 
progress over the years ahead, 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend, as recommended, was 
approved. 

The retiring director, Mr B. G. W. 
Attwood, BSc (Econ), was re-elected and 
the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Company, 


having been fixed, the proceedings ter- 


minated. 


LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING YEAR’S RESU! ys 
CURRENT TRADING IMPROVEM(\; 


The annual general meeting of Mon 
L. Meyer Limited was held on Dec 
31st in London, Mr Montague L. Meye 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is the chairman’s ci: 
statement : 

The accounts I am presenting for th 
ended March 31, 1954, show a conso 
trading profit of £262,723, and afte: 
ing for depreciation, audit fees, staff | 
fund contribution and interest on bo 
money, the profit before taxation is / | 
Due to the heavy excess profits levy 
we have paid in the last few years 
claiming substantial refunds of tax 
gives a balance for allocation of /66, 


We have paid an interim dividend o 
cent on the ordinary share capital 
propose a final dividend of 10 pe: 
making a total distribution for the 
15 per cent, compared with 20 per « 
year. This leaves a balance of £15,29 
has been added to the profit and loss ) 
and in addition a capital profit of /11,- 
been carried direct to the general 
reserve. 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT RISK> 


I must admit my disappointment: w he 
results of the year under review. T! ire 
largely due to losses incurred by on 
seas and one United Kingdom < 
which occurred at a time when the mirgin 
of profit on imported timber fell consid 
Complete reorganisation of the compunies 
concerned has taken place which has already 
substantially altered their position although 
the full effect cannot materialise du: : 
current year. I referred in my statement two 


years ago to the group’s new developments 
in the Colonies and elsewhere. Though the 
majority of these are thriving the risks o! 
development overseas are considerable and 


it is the losses made on one of these projects 
that has had a serious effect on the profit ol 
the group as a whole. 


IMPROVED FINANCIAL POSITION 


In view of the results for the year under 
review the directors consider it right to make 
some reduction in the ordinary dividend. The 
financial position of the group has been 
improved during the last four yc ay 
£623,763, partly capitalised and 
remaining in reserve and profit accounts, i9 
addition to capital profits of £42,003. In 
view of this and the alterations rady 
referred to, and in view of the pro : 
earnings of the group, the board 
that a reduction of the dividend below 
cent would not be justified. 


a 


A WORLD-WIDE ORGANISAT!©> 


The group despite the results of 1! 
year is in a strong financial position 
a world-wide organisation which 
of making a substantial income. In | 
the subsidiary companies acquired 01 
in recent years have still not begun Lise 
more than a part of their possibilit: Ph: 
full effect of these and the reorgan sito! 
referred to above will*not be seen in |< yo" 
1954/55, although the results shou 1 ow 
appreciably better than those of the yo" 
under review. Thereafter, however, } 2° 
confident that the profits of the group shou’ 
be once again in line with what our sha 
holders have become accustomed to ©XP°- 


The report and accounts were adopicd 
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Gibraltar, Malta: £3.15s. 


Great 





UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 
AUSTRALIA 
AMENDED ADVERTISEMENT 
ns are invited for the position of LECTURER (Grade IT} 
‘AL SCIENCE. 
Salary now £A1,100/2A1,250 per annum, 
rticulars and information as to the method of applica- 
btained from the Secretary, Association of Universit 


es 
Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
January 31, 1955. 

B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 

[VERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
tuition for the above Degree (open to all), which is 


ialification for men and women seeking executive 
n commerce or industry, government or municipal 
lege, founded 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly 
Low fees; instalments.—Write for Prospectus of 

to Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY (PUBLIC) with offices 
n seeks an outstandingly able export sales manager 
ding role in achieving its target of £2,000,000 export 
ave had wide experience of export selling but con- 
vill be given to an applicant without this if he is 
all other respects, He should be between 32 and 42 
and speak at least one major“foreign language fluently 
que opportunity and one that can lead to a satisfying 
ireer involving wide travel. The commencing salary 
intial and will carry full pension rights 
which will be treated in strict confidence, should be 
ntain full details of education, background, career 
ry, and be sent to Box 801, 
NK RATE BE RAISED ?—and should it be? This 
iestion is discussed in the January issue of THE 
topical articles include Who Pays for Pensions?, 
ess Liquidity, A Marshall Plan for Asia?, Sweden's 
and Security of Tenure for Tenants, Single 
2 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
,f COLD meal from becoming unappetising by adding 
r’s Indian Mango Chutney, 
RESEARCH (« apital goods), A Midland « mpany 
ele University Graduate for general research work, 
trained in Economics and Statistics. This is a new 
an alert man capable of setting down the results 
juately, yet concisely. A knowledge of report work 
beyond an elementary level would help the applicant, 
ing lucidly and in plain English is essential. Salary 
vith age and qualifications. Prospects will depend on 
Box 798. 
age up to 27, with working knowledge of statistics, 
r a position*in the Commercial Statistics Department 
ifacturing company with wide interests. Essential 
ire a University Degree in Economics with at least 
Honours, coupled with a sound practical approach 
roblems and the ability te produce reports in a clear 
rm. Applicutions giving full details of previous career 
om persons possessing the above qualifications, and 
t to Box 794, 


DOUGLAS GLASS 
iTAIN’S GREATEST PHOTOGRAPHER 
OF MEN 
Black Lion Lane, W.6. RIV. 7522 


JLa, 


copy 


ION CONGRESS invites applications for the post of 
in its Research and Economic Department. Sound 
economics and related subjects essential. Further 
f the appointment may be obtained before January 24 
ent Tewson, C.B.E., M.C., Trades Union Congress, 
London, S.W.1. 
[ (38), six years City, Commerce and Industry. Able 
ve languages—conversant Shipping, Banking, Insur- 
eks executive appointment.—Box 796. 


A private mixed party, April 2nd to 18th, skiing and 
Easter in a small village, has some vacancies for men. 
with skiing instruction,—Box 789. 


NG FOR MANAGEMENT."”—Pitman Home Study for all 
ment and Secretarial Examinations; also for Transport 
| Administration. Personal tuition; success guaranteed. 
surse required from Pitman Correspondence College, 
House, Godalming, Surrey. 


KNOWN GROUP OF COMPANIES require a first-class 
to Head up the Personne! Department of a new division, 
nust be experienced in every aspect of Personnel Manage- 
broadest conception and capable of dealing with a rapid 
rogramme entailing the recruitment and training of all 
taff.—Write in confidence, giving fullest details of age, 
xperience and salary required, to Box 792. 
ARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 
g the services of Chartered Secretaries to fill secretarial 
executive posts are invited to communicate with the 
f the Institute, 14 New Bridge Street, E.C.4. 
ALS from monotony by serving them up with some of 
Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney, 





ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE 
GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 
APPOINTMENT OF HEADMASTER 
Applications are invited for appointment to this post which falls 
vacant at the end of 1955. Intending applicants should write to the 
Warden, Rhodes House, Oxford; from whom détails may be obtained. 


SOUTHERN GAS BOARD 
QUALIFIED ASSISTANT ACCOUNTANT 

A qualified accountant, preferably not older:than 32 years but not 
necessarily with experience of the gas industry, is required for 
the Chief Accountant's Office at Southampton. 

The Board is in the process of installing a completely integrated 
ystem of standard costing and flexible budgetary control. A know- 
ledge of and a keen interest in these methods of cost control would, 
therefore, be an advantage, although the duties of the post are not 
solely connected with this operation. The position offers a good 
opportunity for a keen young man whose horizon is not limited to 
the normal accounting routines, 

The commencing salary will be in the region of £800 per annum. 

Applications, stating age, education, qualifications, training, experi- 
ence and present salary, together with a one-page summary of these 
particulars, shoul be sent in an envelope marked ‘“ Assistant 
Accountant," to the Secretary, Southern Gas Board, 164 Above Bar, 
Southampton, to reach him not later than January 29, 19565. 

})e YOU WANT MORE BUSINESS ? Then cover more territory 

and make more regular calls with a 1954 self-drive car. No more 
waiting for public transport. AUTOHALL have a fleet of over 100 
1954 cars, all expertly maintained and serviced to meet your require- 
ments, You can also take advantage of our guaranteed re-purchase 
heme. Will you ask your secretary to drop us a line for our new, 
informative brochure.—AUTOHALL, Dept, 2-B, 302-306 King Street, 
London, W.6, KIV, 2881, Telegrams: Autohall, Wesphone, London, 
Cables: Autohall, London, 
BUSINESS OFFERS pleasant prospects when you're going home 
to a meal with Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney. 
pg B.Sc.ECON, DEGREE of London University is open to all 
without University residence. It is a valuable qualification for 
ambitious men and women engaged in accountancy, secretaryship, 
banking, finance, commerce, public services; Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) 
provides postal tuition of a high order for the three (in some cases 
two) examinations, at reasonable fees. More than 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
students have passed London B,Sc.Econ, (Final) exams. since 1925,— 
Prospectus from C, D, Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director ef Studies, 
Dept. P17, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD, 
Byerley ACCOUNTANT, with first-class industrial 

/ experience, seeks post as Financial Controller in medium-sized 
company or senior appointment in large organisation, Salary level 
£2,500. Enquiries will be treated in complete confidence.—Box 791. 
fg TECHNICAL SALES DIRECTOR of a large 

group requires a PERSONAL ASSISTANT. 

Essential qualifications are a background experience of economics, 
the analysis of general market information, and sales statistics in 
both home and export markets for a wide range of engineering 
products, Some general knowledge of accounts is desirable, but not 
essential. 

A commencing salary of not less than £750 per annum is offered, 
depending on the experience and qualifications, and the post 
considerable opportunities for advancement, 

Applications are invited from men between the ages of 
37, giving full details of age, education, positions held, 
required, etc., and should be addressed to Box 800, 


"Byers nen AND BLACKWELL have vacancies in their Work Study 

Department, which includes Organisation and Methods, for 
trained Work Study Observers of three years’ or more experience. 
The scope offered by these appointments is unusually wide, owing to 
the very great variety of jobs covered by the department; and the 
commencing rates payable vary from £500 to £900 per annum, accord- 
ing to qualifications.—Applicants should write to the Personnel 
Manager, Crimscott Street, London, §.E.1, giving fullest possible 
details of themselves, and if placed on the short hist, will be asked 
to spend a day at the factory and offices for interview, with expenses 
paid, 


S 


engineering 


offers 


27 and 
salary 


WELL-KNOWN firm of Northern Wine and Spirit Merchants and 
JA Bottlers are about to appoint a Joint Managing Director. 
Applications are invited from Chartered Accountants, 35-45, with first 
class commercial experience and who have knowledge of budgetary 
control and standard costing. Experience of the trade would be an 
advantage, but is not essential. Replies, which will be treated in 
strict confidence, should give full details including present salary, 
and be addressed to Box 797, 
YONSUMER Research Executive with advanced degree and experi- 
( ence in design, execution and presentation of survey work at 
national level requires part or full time research work.—Box 795. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
For Examinations—B.Se.Econ., LL.B. and other external London 
University Degrees; Law Society; Bar; Accountancy; Banking; 
Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial; General Certificate of Edu- 
eation, etc. Also many non-examination courses in business subjects. 
—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
examination (if any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary 


G 9/2), 
: METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or call at 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 
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The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: £5.10s. Hongkong: £7 New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Australia £8.5s. (sterling) India & Ceylon: £6 Nigeria, Gold Coast: £5.5s. 


Canada: $21.50 or £7.14s. lran: £6 
tast Africa: £5.5s. Iraq: £6 
Egypt: £5.5s. israel: £6 
Europe (except Poland): £4.15s. Japan: £9 





22. Ryder Street, St 





Malaya: £6.15s. 


itai . Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tus Economist Newspaper, Ltp., 
neato ee Srna Le ee panage on th issue: Inland 2d. ; Overseas 2}d —-Saturday, January 8, 1955 


Pakistan : £6 
Rhodesia (N. & S.): £5.10s. 
S. America and W. Indies: £7.15s. 
Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
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1100 B.PS.D. FURFURAL UNIT-NEUHOF STL 





Completed in 1954, this furfural extraction unit is a part of 


the lubricating oil refining facilities of Oelwerke Julius Schindler, 





G.m.b.H., a German affiliate of the British Petroleum Company 
a Limited. Badger’s services in connection with this plant included its 


design and procurement and supervision of the erection. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS LIMITED 
99, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 


Process Engineers and Constructors for the Petroleum, Chemical and Petro-Chemical Industries 
Affiliated with STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPN., Badger Process Division, U.S.A. 
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